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How dentists strive to repair the 
damage done by cooks 





of the gum structure, dentists have 

worked, long and arduously, to un- 
cover the cause of these stubborn troubles 
as well as to effect their cure. 


Almost unanimously they blame the foods 
we eat for our gum troubles—these soft and 
delicious foods, stripped, as they are, of the 
fibre and the roughage which should stimu- 
ulate and “rub” the gums. 


Peers: with a grave increase in disorders 


Why soft foods cause gum disorders 


For the gums need activity.and exercise as 
urgently as any other living tissue. They 
need stimulation, to speed an energizing flow 
of blood within their walls, and unless this 
fresh blood nourishes and sustains them, the 
gums grow flabby, tender and unhealthy. 

Then “pink tooth brush” comes—a warn- 
ing and a sign that more troubles, more 
dangers, perhaps, are ahead. 


How Ipana helps to restore 
the gums to health 


Above all the American dentist is practical. 
He doesn’t seek to change the culinary habits 
of the nation, but he does recommend that 
we restore to our gums the stimulation which 
they need to keep them in health. 


The majority of dentists recommend mas- 


The profession blames soft food for the 
7, prevalence of “pink tooth brush” and 


sage-—a simple means of supplying stimu- 
lation through a few minutes’ brushing of 
the gums every time you brush your teeth. 


But, as your own dentist will probably 
tell you, not all tooth pastes are suitable for 
sucha purpose. Thousands of dentists recom- 
mend Ipana, for Ipana is specifically com- 
pounded to be beneficial to the gums as well 
as to clean the teeth. 


Ipana contains ziratol, a soothing and heal- 
ing hemostatic and antiseptic that dentists 
have used for many years to stop bleeding 
after extraction and to strengthen weakened 
tissues. Indeed, it was through dental rec- 
ommendations that Ipana first became known 
to the public, and today it is doubtful if 
there is another tooth paste so highly re- 
garded by the profession at large. 


Make a full-tube trial of Ipana 


The coupon on this page will bring you the 
ten day tube— enough to prove Ipana’s de- 
licious taste and its remarkable power to 
clean and whiten your teeth. 


But it’s both simpler-and quicker to ask 
for a regular tube at the next drug store you 
pass. You will then have enough Ipana for 
more than a hundred brushings—a much 
fairer test of its good effects on your gums. 
So make the full-tube trial of Ipana—very 
likely it will bring you a new conception of 
oral health and cleanliness. 


Read what the dentists say! Though their language 
is technical their meaning is clear 


From a text book on preventive dentistry: 
“Unfortunately the use of natural foods has been 
replaced by highly peace 1 subs-itutes from 
which the coarseness is remove 


From an address by a noted authority: 
“The majority of us (the dental profession) 
would attribute the cause of dental disease pri- 
marily to modern diet.” 


From a radio talk by a well-known dentist: 
“If you find that your gums bleed on touch, for 
instance, when you use a tooth brush—this is the 
time to take action. It is a signal sent you by 
nature that something undesirable is taking place 
in your mouth.’ 


From a standard text: 
“There are two ways of aiding low disease 
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resistance in the mouth. One is to use the teeth 
in a vigorous fanfier in the chewing of coarse, 
fibrous food. The other is by massage of the gums.” 


Statement by an authority on gum disorders: 
“Onecannot help being enthusiastic when 
viewing the rapid improvement in the 
health of the dental tissues under artificial 
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stimulation.” 


IPANA Tooth Paste ¢ 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 





73 West Streets New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 











© B.-M, Co., 1827 
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After the game—SORE THROAT 


Gargle when you get home 


Suppose your team did win—what comfort is 
that, a week later when sore throat, or worse, 
has put you in bed? 

Here’s a good tip if you will take it. After 
any long exposure (and that includes cold 
bleachers) rinse the mouth and gargle 
with Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 

Immediately, it attacks the mil- 
lions of bacteria waiting for the mo- 
ment when body resistance is low to 
strike. 

Often, this simple and pleasant 


Lao &. 







precaution will be the means of sparing you 
pain and sickness. Listerine nips many a sore 
throat and cold. 
Incidentally, after a football game it re- 
lieves that hoarseness which is so troublesome. 
The wisest thing to do, of course, during 
cold weather months is to make a 
daily night-and-morning habit of 
using Listerine. Millions do—and 
are healthier for it. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A. 


—the safe antiseptic 
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“You Didn’t 


* OW could I? I didn’t even 
know what they were talk- 
ing about.” 

“Well, Ralph, I wouldn’t brag 
about that.” 

“But how was I supposed to know 
that they were going to talk liter- 
ature and art? If they had discussed 
real estate, I could have chatted 
with them easily—all evening. ...” 

“Business, always business! If 
you were a big enough real estate 
man you’d know. how to forget 
business and talk of other things 
in company!” 

“T never felt so uncomfortable in 
my life,”’ he said ruefully. “Couldn’t 
even follow the drift of things. What 
was all that discussion about some 
poet who was killed in the war?” 

“Really, Ralph—you should keep 
more abreast of things. . I was sur- 
prised that you didn’t contribute at 
least one idea or opinion to the whole 
evening’s discussion.” 

He turned to her, curiosity and ad- 
miration mingling in his smile. ‘‘You 
were certainly a shining light to- 
night, Peg! You more than made 
up for my deficiency.” 


Many Wives Are Keeping Pace 
with Successful Husbands 
—This Pleasant Way 


Peg was grateful for her husband’s 
praise, and Ralph was quick to 
observe this. He moved closer to 
Peg, glad that he had succeeded in 
diverting attention from himself. 
“You were the prettiest and the 
cleverest woman at that dinner, 


dear,”’ he added. 


reading. Now women—” 

“One moment, Ralph, I know what you 
are going to say—something about women 
having more time. But, my dear, you 
know that for the modern woman that is 
not so! Let me tell you the secret of it all. 
Do you remember that Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book I purchased several months 
ago? You were rather skeptical about it. 
Well, I have been reading it in my spare 
moments ever since.” 

“That sounds interesting. Tell me more 
about it.” 


The Famous Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book 


By the time they reached home, she had 
told him all about the unique Scrap Book. 
How Elbert Hubbard, many-sided genius, 
began it in youth and kept it throughout 
life. How he added only the choicest bits 
of inspiration and wisdom—the ideas that 
helped him most—the greatest thoughts of 
the greatest men of all ages. How the 
Scrap Book grew and became Hubbard’s 
chief source of ideas—how it became a 
priceless collection of little masterpieces— 
how, at the time of his death, it represented 
a whole lifetime of discriminating reading. 

Imagine it! This Scrap Book has now 
been published and anyone can have a copy. 
Do you know what that means? You can 
get in a few minutes’ pleasant reading each 
evening what it took Elbert Hubbard a 
whole lifetime to collect! You can get at a 
glance what Hubbard had to read days and 
days to find. You can have the finest 
thoughts of the last twenty-five hundred 
years in one wonderful volume. If you read 
in the Scrap Book occasionally, you'll never 
be uncomfortable in company again. You'll 
be able to talk as intelligently as any one. 


May We Send It to You for 


FREE Examination? 
The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates 


inspiration from every page. It‘ contains 


Say a Single Word 
All Evening” 


“What a pity it is 
that we business men cannot find 
the time to devote to books and 


ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, poems, 
epigrams—selected from the master thinkers 
of all ages. It represents the best of a life- 
time of discriminating reading, contains 
choice selections from 500 great writers. 
There is not a commonplace sentence in the 
whole volume. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft book-making. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine, tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day examina- 
tion—if you act at once. Just send off the 
coupon today, and the famous Elbert Hub- 
bard Scrap Book will go forward to you 
promptly. When it arrives, glance through 
it. If you aren’t inspired, enchanted 
simply return the Scrap Book within the 
five-day period and the examination will 
have cost you nothing. Otherwise send only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage, in full pay- 
ment. 

We urge you to act now. We want you to 
see the Scrap Book, to judge it for yourself. 
Mail this coupon TODAY to Wm. H. Wise 
& Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 7711, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 7711, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard's Scrap Book in cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation, or keep it for my own and send only $2.90, 
plus few cents postage, in full payment 
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City.... . State. 

{_} A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 
additional. Please check in this square if you want 
this de luxe binding, with the same return privilege. 
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It gives you 


Everything! 
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THE AUTOMATIC ELECTROLA WITH RADIOLA 
Victor's newest and most complete instrument gives you everything 
in reproduced music and entertainment 











ae 


Right—Modei Number Nine- 
twenty-five, an all-electric in- 
strument, combines in one 
beautiful cabinet the flexi- 
bility and power of the Victor 
Electrola with the great range 
and sensitivity of the 8-tube 
Super-Heterodyne Radiola. 
Leop aerial enclosed in cabinet. 


The New 


Automatic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 









This instrument reproduces 
every known type of music and 
entertainment, both from rec- 
ords and from the air. Its 
tone is wonderfully clear and 
deep, and its volume can be 
positively controlled. Oper- 
ates entirely from electric-light 
socket, at very low cost. 





Victor's latest achievement 


combines all the advantages of 


the Electrola— 
the Radiola— 
and the Automatic Victrola 


‘be is the most luxurious and com- 
plete reproducing instrument ever made. 
It provides every sort of music for the 
home—both from records and from the air. 
And it provides it soft as a whisper, 
or in full orchestra volume—for a single 
minute, or for hours on end! 

The new Automatic Electrola with 
Radiola is electrical throughout. It oper- 


‘ates from an electric-light socket. Its 


music is reproduced and amplified elec- 
trically. Its turntable, its record-changing 
mechanism (an exclusive Victor feature), 
its powerful 8-tube Radiola—all are 
electrical. It is the highest development 
of the electrical principle in music. It is 
the last word. 

Because the Automatic Electrola with 
Radiola changes its own records, it is the 
ideal instrument for dance and dinner 
music, or the rendition of complete sym- 
phonic works. For those really discrim- 
inating people whom Fortune has endowed 
with exacting tastes, and the means to 
gratify them, this superb instrument has 
been created. There is no other musical 
instrument like this . . . anywhere! See 
it at your dealer’s—today! 


Blectrola 


with Radiola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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ARTHUR 
STRINGER 


Whose dramatic 
novel “The Wolf 
Woman,”—the 
story of a girl 
born and reared 
on a wilderness 
frontier suddenly 
cast into intimate 
contacts with the 
super-civilized of 
today,—begins in 
the forthcoming 
December issue. 
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Pratse 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, s. a. 


Director, Department of Education, Tot Rep Book MaGazine 


| Bee sagee stimulates growth; destruc- 
tive criticism blights it. The child’s 
developing personality unfolds naturally 
and easily under the warmth of approval 
and encouragement, but it is checked and 
stunted by censure. As true education is 
a “leading out” of inherent abilities and 
talents, praise is the stimulating force 
which makes possible their fullest expres- 
sion. 


We all know how strongly the attitude 
or mental “set” toward any undertaking 
influences the success or failure of an indi- 
vidual. Success is already half won, when 
an endeavor is approached with honest 
self-confidence ae courage, instead of 
doubt and shrinking. 


A confident, positive attitude toward 
life, which is vital to happiness and efh- 
ciency, is developed naturally in children 
when parents and teachers understand the 
tonic value of praise. Injudicious blame 
and fault-finding during the plastic years 
of childhood and youth are responsible for 
countless failures in adult life. 


No matter how lovingly and wisely he 
is guided, every child is in a sense groping 
toward a satisfactory adjustment to his 
world. A child discovers his own possi- 
bilities through constant experimenta- 
tion. He has no absolute standards of 
achievement by which to judge his efforts. 
His smeary water-colors or pages of crooked 
numerals may be beautiful to him until 
some unsympathetic adult points out their 
flaws, without showing appreciation of 
the labored and loving effort behind them. 


When a child’s faults and mistakes are 
kept continually in the foreground, he 
naturally develops a sense of inferiority. 
He hesitates to make new attempts, for 
fear of more failures. All the joy of exper- 
imentation and creative activity is lost, 


when a word of praise at the right time 
would have saved it. 


The right kind of praise does not make 
a child conceited and blind to his own 
shortcomings. It rather gives him a stand- 
ard of values, so he can learn to see his de- 
fects in their true proportions, as difficul- 
ties to be overcome through continued 
effort. Judicious praise not only builds 
self-confidence but fosters a positive and 
constructive attitude toward life. 


Modern education, as represented by 
our good private schools, places strong 
emphasis upon the positive force of en- 
couragement, in cultivating individual 
capacities and talents. In these relatively 
small groups, there is opportunity to study 
each pupil as a unit and to provide for spe- 
cial needs. The sincere and understand- 
ing men and women who direct these 
schools know how to help their pupils dis- 
cover their own abilities and strengthen 
their weaker points. They know that 
praise is the first step in arousing cheerful 
and sustained effort. 


For a decade the staff of our Department 
of Education has been visiting and revisit- 
ing boarding schools in all parts of the 
country. From first-hand knowledge thus 
gained we are always glad to assist those 
who need help in finding the most suitable 
school for their children. 


This service is free. Write us in detail 
about the prospective pupil; the type of 
school; the location desired, and the ap- 
proximate amount to be expended for 
board and tuition. The more detailed in- 
formation you give us, the more helpful 
we can be. 








For School Information write, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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I Scoffed 


at this new way to learn French 


—until I found it 


WAS never so nervous in all my life as 

I was the night when I took Jacques 
Lebault to my home to dinner. 

Jacques Lebault was a French banker. 
He controlled a large part of my company’s 
foreign business. The vice-president of my 
firm asked me if I would mind entertaining 
Lebault. 

“T shall be delighted to entertain him,” I 
replied. But no sooner were the words out 
of my mouth than I realized I was letting 
myself in for a difficult time. For Lebault 
knew only a smattering of English. Z 

While escorting the Frenchman to my 
home, I discovered to my horror that he 
spoke even less English than I expected. 
My heart sank. How could we carry on a 
conversation? I knew only a little French 
that I had learned in high school. 

I did my best to talk to Lebault. But 
every minute the conversation grew more 
strained—more halting. When I thought 
of my wife who was waiting at home to 
greet us, I grew panic-stricken. She had 
never spoken a word of French in her life! 
What would shé do? 

“Hello, Frank,”’ was my wife’s cheerful 
greeting. . 

I smiled nervously. My heart beat fast 
as I introduced Monsieur Lebault to her. 
The Frenchman bowed low and kissed my 
wife’s hand in true European style. 

“Ah, Madame,” he said, ‘“‘enchanté de 
faire votre connaissance!” 


My Big Surprise 


Imagine my 
astonishment! 
Imagine my 
amazement! 
My wife an- 
‘swered Mon- 
sieur Lebault 
in French! 





























was easy as A-B-C 


“Je suis trés heureuse de vous voir,” 
she said. 

Myeyesopened wide. My jaw dropped. 
I was so surprised that you could have 
knocked me down with a feather! 

To my further amazement, my wife 
continued to talk French with Monsieur 
Lebault. All during dinner she chatted 
away—gaily—easily—as if French was 
her native language. The French- 
man was delighted. 

As for me, I said nothing. 
I went through the dinner in a 
completely dazed state of 
mind. I could scarcely be- 
lieve my ears. I thought I 
must be dreaming! 

When Lebault departed he 
was all smiles. 
‘“‘Merci, Ma- 
dame! Merci, 
Monsieur!’ he 
cried, thanking 
my wife and my- 
self for our hospitality. 
It was easy to see that, 
due to my wife's ability to 
speak French, he had 
thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self. 

The instant my wife 
and I were alone I started firing questions at her. 

“Jane!” I exclaimed excitedly. “Where on earth 
did you learn to speak French? Why didn't you 
ever tell me you knew French?’ 

Jane laughed. “I kept it a secret because I wanted 
to surprise you,”’ she replied. And then she told 
me the whole story. 

“Do you remember that advertisement I showed 
you a few months ago?" she asked—‘‘that advertise- 
ment for a new kind of French course?””’ I paused 
in thought. Then I nodded. “Why, yes, I believe 
I remember, ” I said. 

“Do, you remember how you scoffed at it?—how 
you safd it would be foolish to try to learn French 
without a teacher?"’ my wife continued. 

Again I nodded. 

“Well, Frank,” said my wife, “I hated to give up 
the idea of learning French. And it didn’t cost 
anything to see what the course was like, so I de- 
cided to send for it. 


A New Way to Learn French 


“Honestly, Frank, the course was wonderful 
—so simple—so easy! It's called the ‘At-Sight’ 
method. It is a method of learning French re- 
cently perfected by the Hugo Institute of Languages 
over in London. 

“The authorities of the House of Hugo 
have condensed all their knowledge of lan- 
guage instruction—their years of experience 
in teaching French—the secrets of their 

wonderful method—into a course of 
lessons which any one can study at 
home.” 
Then Jane showed me the French 
course. “You can see for yourself 
how easy it is,’’ she said. 
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Jane was right. As I looked 
at the lessons, I realized that 
here was an entirely new way to 
learn French. The method was 
absolutely ingenious—so clear 
—so simple. I became so 
much interested in the lessons 
that I decided to study them 
myself. 

It was as easy as A-B-C learning French this new 
way. The “At-Sight” method required no laborious 
exercises—no tiresome rules—-no dull class-room 
drills. It was actually fun learning. I didn't study 
much—just a few minutes a day. And in a short 
time I was able to speak French—tread French books 
and magazines—and understand French when it was 
spoken to me. 


Try It 5 Days Free 


This story is typical. You, too, can now ,.earn 
French at home—quickly, easily, pleasantly—just as 
thousz ands of others are doing by the celebrated Hugo 

‘At-Sight" Method. Twenty-four fascinating les- 
sons, carefully planned. The most ingenious method 
of learning French ever discovered. Whole genera- 
tions of language-teaching experience in all the lead- 
ing European cities are behind this French course. 

The wonderful thing about this simplified Hugo 
method is that it makes you your own teacher. At 
home—in minutes that might otherwise be wasted 
you learn, phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, to 
speak the language correctly and well. 

We shall be glad to send you the complete course 
FREE for 5 DAYS, so that you may see it and judge 
for yourself. Within the free examination period you 
have the privilege of returning the course without cost 
or obligation, or keeping it as your own and sending 
only $2 as a first payment, and thereafter $2 a month 
until the full price of $12 has been paid. 

You are the judge. Simply return the course within 
5 days if you are not fascinated and delighted with it. 
If you act promptly a valuable French-English Dic- 
tionary, containing 45,000 words, will be included 
without additional cost. 

We urge you to clip and mail this compen today. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-4411, Garden City, 
New York. 








paid. 
Name 
Address 


City 








Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-4411 
American Representatives of Hugo's Language Institute of London, 
Garden City, New York 

Please send me the Hugo “ French-at-Sight '’ Course in 24 lessons, 
for free examination and include the French-English Dictionary. 
Within 5 days I will either return the course and dictionary or send 
you $2 at that time and $2 each month thereafter until $12 has been 


Refi or Occupation 
5% discount for cash with order. 


State.... 
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SCHOOL SECTION 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 












All studies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. Fully 
equi - Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin, Organ, with noted 
men. mestic Science,New 
Gymnasium with swimmi 

1. Costume poatiap ane onl 
ome Decoration, 



















opportunities, with adelight- 
ful home life. Apply Now. 


1670 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 






TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall. 14 miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 
letics supervised and adapted to the age of the pupil. 
Excellent instruction, care and influences. 

Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops | al ms healthful and re- 
sourceful womanhood. Home nomics, Music, Art, 
College Preparatory and Beoreterial Course. 

GUY Ls WINSLOW, PRINCIPAL 
140 Wood! Auburndale, Mass, 


OWARD SEMINARY 


here om, Bagjand Tred Traditions Count in the Girl’s Educa- 

tdoor Sports and eaten. College Prepar- 

a and other Courses. ‘ceredited.” Address 
Pe Fe = Smith) 

30 Howard Street, "West 


Kendall Ball for Girls 




















HOWE-MAROT 


Country Boarding School 
College Preparation 


MAROT JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Two Year College Course 


For Catalog address 


MARY L. MAROT, Principal 
Thompson, Connecticut 


HILLSIDE fvwr's Rts 
45 miles from New York. Preparation for 


college entrance examinations. General 
courses. Organized wy 


MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, (Vassar) } p,, 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. ‘aaith) =e 


Ossining School tor 


Junior College “> Gee and Lower ww. _™ 
C. Fuller, Prin., Box 11-K, Ossining-on-Hudson,N.Y. 


























MISS BARRY’S FOREIGN SCHOOL 
FLORENCE For Girls ITALY 
Home life. yr! and wre: organized to secure individ- 


Music, Cay Preparatory. 
Fencing, Hi Horseback r Riding. Trips ome, Peru: 


Venice. Assistant Registrar, Box em Cambridge, Mase 


CUDDER SCHOOL dpe, 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. Hica 

Scuoot. Post Grapvate Courses: Home 

nomics; Secretarial and Executive Training; Social 

Welfare and Community Service. Miss R, B, 
Seudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


APR Che Castle 
“" Miss Mason's School 
me or Girls een 


dhe KNOX 52 ArOn 


College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational Courses. 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Box R, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. Degrees. Address Secretary, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


























URSULINE ACADEMY 


FORGIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects. 
Music. Lower school for royneer ome. 
iloresbeck-ridiag. All Athletics. Social C For 
illustrated catalog write 

URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, Middletown, N. Y. 


SCOVILLE SCH99L 











on the ih om Boston. College 
Preparatory. BA. and Post Graduate Courses. 
Riding, skiing, skating, tennis. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Kendall, Box 75, Pride's Crossing, Mass. 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One- veer. two-year ag Collegiate. Serretarial. 
Mrs arian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H, Scott, 
Box’ e The Weylister, "Mitford, Conn, 


GRAY GABLES COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Complete Course 

ONE YEAR INTENSIVE REVIEW—SUMMER AND 

WINTER SPORTS — DRAMATICS, ART, MUSIC 


HOPE FISHER, BANCROFT SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ROGERS HALL sivcstter dirs 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year Corts 
Course. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool. Outdoor Sports. Faces 
Rogers Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston. 

Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


College for Women in Boston 

Secretarial Science and Teacher-Training programs 

based upon foundation of general academic studies. 

2 years, Certificate. 4 years, Degree. Dormitories. 
Yio Lewrence Davis, LL.D., Dean, 27 Garrison St., Boston. 
University, College of Practical Arts and Letters. 


THE GATEWAY for Gere | ace 


One year 





























Offering regular college preparatory work. 
Tutoring, reral and Special courses 

MISS AL a E, REYNOLDS, Principal, Box R, 
St. Ronan Terr New Haven, Conn. 


RAY COURT .= son., School tor Girls 


ACCREDITED. Suburban to kL Y.C. All usual 
studies. Also: Secretarial, and Crafts. 
Horseback riding. Beach. All athletion Catalog. 


JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 12, Stamford-on-Sound, Coun. 
MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


Established 1834 
Over 200 Students. Endowment permits $450 Tuition. 
Accredited er Preparation. General, Commercial, 
Music and Art Courses. Christian Influences. Address 
John W. Hatch, MS. DD. Box G, Montpelier, Vt. 


THE LOVELAND SCHOOL 


A girls’ school where the work is arranged to meet needs 
of the individual as she grows and develops. Nursery 
age through high school. Abbie Loveland Tuller, Ph.D., 
Director, 463 Angell Street, Providence, R, 1, 


Stoneleigh By The Sea 


Beautiful estate. yrds fireproof mansion. Only 
50 miles north of Boston. ll sports. College Pre- 
paratory and Junior College Courses. Isabel Cressler, 
Caroline Sumner, Principals, Rye Beach, N. H. 

















Fifth Avenne » Schoet, Facing Central Park and the Art 
ee Academie and Advanced Courses. Intensive College Prepar- 


ation. 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York Clty. 


Brantwond Hall 


A_ Country School f. is in Wi 'wenty-eigh 
minutes from won J York. i a, : 2 , 
A modern caneel © with high pane by Six 


Masic, a 
MARY T. MAINE, BRONXVILLE, WN. Y. 


Highland Manor 








Ag mg Sf ty ee) 
cateleg eddrese 


tt y ey cae. Venkaeaniten, 0 2 Bex 103 


\WV — The Carmel 

School for Girls 
On beautiful Lake Gleneida, near New ¥ York. Col- 

lege ratory, General and Special Courses. Sma Moderate 

rates. 62nd year. Junior School. 

Herbert . Wright, D.D., Pres., Box R, Carmel, N.Y. 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing, Academie, Secre- 
tarial, nl, Domest je Science, ete. Branches: Fifth Le lake Y. City, and 
Paris. Write for catalogue G-1 tou The Reverend Mother. 














DWIGHT Sveti: 





a pss Tennis, Riding Guinan —— 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. Englewood, New Jersey 


OAK KNOLL. ;,:99% & 

Tue Hoty Camp 

A School For Girls conducted by the Sisters of the 

rses. Resident os oT upils. 

feb | Oxtord, ome, 2 Paris 
Fribourg. Catalog on 4 Summit, New Jersey. 


Miss BEARD’S SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural and 
Special Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
Address: me vice Principal, Orange, New a 


St. Mary's Ball vince. 


CHURCH boarding ry for ma. Onn, yout. Metenste 
nior Co! 
cost. College preparatory. Ju => lege. 8 nd gene i 


STG. chore a id Principal. 


WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School Information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location de- 
sired. Address or, Department of Ed- 
ucation, 420 Lexington ~~ tow New York City. 































WALLCOURT sxe.iicercn 


Prepares for all colleges. Secretarial Course. Music, 
Dramatics, Interpretive Dancing. Outdoor sports. 
Beautifully located in the heart of Finger Lake Region 
near Wells College. Catalog. Box J, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. ¥. 


BEAVER COLLEGE wow 


Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and Jun- 
ior College courses with Diploma and Degree. Jour- 
nalism. Splendid equipment. New $100,008 dormitory. 
Catalog. Address Box R, Jenkintown, Pa, 


Birmingham School 


THOROUGH college oe ag! esp and courses for girls not 
going ~ phi H N Arts. Gymnasium, swim- 

atalog. ee R. Grier, President, Box 
iss” irmingham, Pa. 


ane CREST 


a ogieee for young women who Jmimodious dor life on a suburban B campus, with 
Ei ol 2 dorm mee courses im 














ts, Music ond Expression. 
her Pri — 
Dr Speen Oo conte Pes. agate B. Allentown, Pennsylvania 


aty Lyon Schol 


College wan general, cultural, secretarial courses. 
Pd ae — ezeduate course. Seven Gables, girls 
. CRIST, Prins, Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 

For girls, Academic 

enn Hall {== 
= _—_ Conserva- 

of May 

at Ocean City. 25 acre campus. pit my buildings. 


egrets rates. For catalog address Frank 8S, Magill, 
A, M,, Headmaster, Box R, Chambersburg, Pa, 


LINDEN HALL ier 


Large Campus. . New Gym 
Low Tuition, este Leste. mend tp My 
Secretarial, Cultural ‘shal seat ¢ te. Separate Junior School. 


Ayo Wome Ne 3 Sports. 
. Lititz, Pe. (1's hours from Phila.) 


Bisbopt borpe Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, Expres- 

Coll Pr y. 
and Pool. f°" esbeck Hiding my School Lite’ Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 247, Bethichem, Pa. 


ars. ne TON 


Soe ee 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


NOBLE SCHOOL 


Boarding School for Girls 6 to 14 
For Information write Kathleen Noble Jerome 


White Plains, N. Y. 


ROSE HAVEN 


te 4 
Meets exact 


a sel Set es 3c 





























Box R, Weet Pa. 



































For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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Arlington Halls 
gather reruns Be 
hevy Chase 


Senior High Sch 
Washington. sth ——— Facre Campus. 
— ofCultur gland Vocational Courses A 

F. E. FARRINGTON, Ph. 0.. Boxf,  Washingion, D.C. 


National Park Seminary 


For girls. ~ wy -& ty -—" D.C. 2year Junior college 
course, Music, 

College le s a sports. Riding. Catalog, 
J. E. Ament, Ph. 0., LL.D., Pres., Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 


AIRMONT 


For Ont 2-Year J ae Fe ses. 

ht 2- iploma cour! 

Shen Pepe. Sd of National Capital. Address Principal, 
ITI1TA Massachusetts Ave., . o. C. 


SI: Margarets ciris 




















sf . Sasa. College 
qesnensl Sapa viene Moderste Gost  Aairess 


tee. Frank A. Gallup, Prin, His-ACalitoraiast. , Washington, D.C. 








THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 







some f- Ky — 3”. hysi 
1409. "R Massachusetts Ave.. N. W.,Washington, D.C. 


ARYLAN D COLLEGE 





60 minutes from Was Washi: 
Iter m. Sci., Secretarial, Kind 
sical education, Musi courses;all leadingto 
5 GR Graduatesin demand .Private baths 


Rebletien. ~ tahlen of Box R, Lutherville, Md. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited eollege for women. A. B., B. 8. in Home Eco- 
a .F M in M caste. —— courses in o_o 
al 


w buildings. 
Reselvine -- 7h for 1928-29. Catalogue. Address 
Registrar, HOOD COLLEGE, Bex R, Frederick, Md. 


GARR TOR ERE T 


Veihes now near 








Baltes tae serinte * Rocmback iiding and & “Cesalen 
Miss Mary MoncRIEFrE LivINGsTON, Box R, Garrison, Md. 





Roberts-Beach School for Girls 


A country school, suburban to Baltimore. Special rate 
for pupils tn — below Ly two years. Co prepara- 
tory. music. Individual attention 
to each "s moods. Catalog, Address Lucy George Roberts, 
Ph.0., or Morehouse Beach, Ph.D., Box 350, Catonsville, Md. 


pnbrier College 


Tithe mountains Weee Vireinte. 


seen Ee CSE meat. 


‘French W. a a Virginia 





Southern Seminary Ci 
4 Bg OF guanseren N Tue L srs. y +4 Ay 
os, Mog ie" Fay thE a 


Ph 
1, r 60th annual catal rit “ROBE wing 
LEED RHAM, *PRES.. BOX 978. BUENA VISTA. VA. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For girls. A beating exe, and of the poms. nag’ years pre- 





Ri usie Ai , JuniorCo! ccredited . 

Music, Art, iz. ome Economies, Journalism, Sec- 
Courses. Golf. Tennis. Catalog. "Mrs. 

belle Al Abbott Culler, A.M., Principal, Box F, R Va. 








Martha Washington 


Physical Education Secretarial} hua © 
C.0. cu na, aa 


Faith Fiall 


FOR GIRLS. In Shenandoah ee of Vagiate. 1600 ft. altitude. 
College preparatory and special courses. 60 acres, golf, 
all field sports. New $60,000 Gymnasium, —— Building and 
Swimming pools. Catalog. Box R. Park Waynesboro, Virginia. 


OUTHERN COLLEGE 








Arthur Kyle Davis, 240 College. Place, Petersburg, Va. 


Virginia Intermont College 
For young Women. 44th year. PO ata High school and 
Suntor College, both accredited by 4 Association. 
Music, Home Economics, Speretarie! " —-— x, . pres- 
ae. a, Outdoor sports. Gy Poo 

- G. Noffsinger, Pres. -» Box 143; 


CH Cou crmts 


Combines Vocational i with cultural. AU branches of 
Sagres, & oa — Commercial Art, Languages. 
Costume Design, corating, Swimming Pool, Gym- 


nasium, Riding. Golf, Al Tthtotice, Demand for Graduates. 
TALOG: address Prin., Manch Coll: ee Gecsctente. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 

For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 

ay mestic Science, etc. New buildings; every 

roo connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. 

Mountain climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake. 
W. E. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 
















aths. . 
‘Gristole ‘Virginia 


ILLINOIS WOMAN'S _ COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., BS., degrees. Com- 
ote hee 
Physical Edueation. “Catal Address 


Minols Woman's College, ~ = D., Jacksenvi 8. 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
satin, Music, Art, Expression, Home ics, TSth 
year. pus 25 acres. Outdoor sports, 11 buildings. 


New $49,000 library. Catalog. Wm, P. 
B. D., President, Box 653, Mt, Carroll, Il, 


NATIC INAL ¥?> Ripderserton COLLEG E 


Preparing women to J ee and Kind 
foachens, ae courses. 2 and 3 year diplomas, 4-year 

ogres 4ist year. Spring term opens January 31, 
1928, iss new new College and Dormitory buildings. Box 92, 
2770 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 


VILLA de CHANTAL, Rock Island, Illinois 


A Boarding School for Girls 
Fully accredited. A fifteen-acre campus. 8 
in piano, bern. imme voice, orchestre trai ning and ex- 
pression a and horseback ri 
RS OF THE Ni TATION 


Biarrett ‘School for Girls, Ch 


any vent. Academic, Colle -! Rap aie Junior 








al courses. ye er 
Music Conservatory. New a ‘Decine 1 
Write for ne nd book of views. 
Box 24, 4515 Drexel Bivd.. ae 





y and 
in pow © a & for 
rte, widely Eas 
or its a wy 
demje standards. —_ Henetly fine lag of 
Electives in Ex 
Indoor and outdoor on. Home ——— 37, Fond Sead De Loe arya. 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four year 
courses. Accredited. Soak pene —_ . 50 min- 
utes from St. Louis. 100th ern facility. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, Pres. Bax 1027 St. Charles, Me. 


PATON HALL ferciris’ Rosen Miche 

decir ong Senos Mish, Sov sot cutges 

icrwork Rccreetfonal and eo i gorentange. Pafmeted with 
Pater Mal care f| = ele. Mich. 


COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANT 


Episcopal Accredited College Preparatory School, with 
two years’ etvenses work. General and special co 


0! 
1. For information address Box 127. Mary 
Whitton, Principal, Topeka, Kansas. 

















Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Eighty-fourth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of 
the present. Thorough college preparation. “Out- 
door sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A.B. Box R. 


ESTLAKE ix cinus 


PP — uy 
Catalog WTonier cai or Coll a, Homer Course on request 











333 So. Westmoreland Ave., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNM 








SPECIAL 


SCHOOLS 











AN DERSON Sc 


Glee one nae a fers ota Ss denress, = 
“ASHLEY cY HALL 


An accredited ls’ school offering a broad variety of 
_ include ‘college an — ——. 


garten-Primary co te license. ere equip 
nt. Swimmin; “Pool. Mild climate. A — a 
Vv. McBee, M. _ Principal, Box R, Charleston, sc 


GULF PARK Pi": 


years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, 
Home Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. 
Catalog. Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


RENAWU consznvarorry 

Select patronage 30 states; location fovcnal = Ridge 

Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 

advantages, music, oratory, art, domestic =F, physical culture: 

31 buildings, swimming, boating, horseback riding, etc. For cat- 
alogue, address BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville. Ga. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior 
College ves for nd Home Lay = ' Music, res- 
sion, Secretarial nomics courses. Ath- 
—. Deed melife. 1 4 scholarship and 

Det Rk. po RR, ‘College. Roxingten. Ky. 


‘COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 
For giris. Episcopal 
Four years High School, two years College work. Special courses. 
High standards. Cultural, healthful. Horseback riding, golf, 
-— Rates $600. Catalog. Address Mrs. Ernest ik. 
k, President, Box M, Columbia, Tenn. 

















SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Modern equipment. Resident Nurse and Physician. Home environ- 


ment. Individual Instruction. Summercampin Maine. Est. 1883. 
Catalogue. Box 125, Haddonfield, New Jersey 














The S COS nysicns Senoot 


125 Acre Estate = Ky Hudson River. Winter and Summer Sports, in- 
auting Horseback Riding. For the treatment and training of the nerv- 

us and | child. = and those of superior intellion ence who are not 
well adjusted. Not a school for defective childre: 


Doctor V. V. Anderson, Medical Director, Gtestebers, Caw Vert 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
tion. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. Healthful 
location. — and water sports. 30-acre estate. 
Alice M, Mye a Hazel G, Cullingford, 
Ass't Principal. "Halifax, Mass. 


Seberiverbo Sebal 


A Home and Training School for ee. - onal Children 
a TO need 8) 1 Care ~~ Training. Country tion 
makes ble moderate rate. 

Sue I. Scuzrmernorn, Box-S7 West End Station, Richmond, Va. 


MENTALLY BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Write for Pate ——y of the pt ome RS aa 
- g—-Y nt jopment. Located on Beautiful 
Country Estate, — ye . Add 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Bex P, rankfort, Ky. 














WARD-BELMONT 





THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 


IS YOUR BOY OUT OF STEP? A few years at 
our school may be all that he requires to return te 
his normal place in life. We offer the advantages of 
a fine boarding school plus specialized education 
“ nae from vows York City in he beautiful hills 
of Westchester. sports, Manual Training, Horse- 
back Riding. Write for information. vg 


Rudolph S. Fried, Principal, Box M, Katonah, N. ¥. 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Se TLE. Schools 
GIRLS LI 


LE FOLKS 
“wee” with tutoring, Sut t 1 Soe Sept e 
Boo a ’ 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Selociee! orne ~ 


DEVEREUX SCHO@LS 


—_ Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
parate Schools for Boys, Girls and Yo Children, 
Academic and vocational courses. (Rin, A — 
Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 


The Scientific Tutoring School 


An exclusive boarding school for backward children. In- 
dividual instruction. Articulation, Physician's ya. 
ment. Mrs, Marion Chamberiain Kelley, P Pr, 














107, Media, “Pennsylvania, 


PERKINS SoHo 





Aa — ae, oes 

nasurpasse Seas n six mtate, “1 I 

bgme fie ESerlenced Stats he ey 
H. Perkins, M. D.. Box 1 yo . 





ROS EHILL meee — 
ren. vidu: 

under child specialist (M. ae x 

staff. Beautiful, secluded country estate ptt wy 

oo of sunny slopes. Own vegetables, eggs, ete. Mod- 

MRS. ANNE M. POPE, Box, Chester Heights, Pa. 


> ZHEDLEY: 
He weber | hy | ph on 














ners FOR GIRLS AND Bn pm ee A Home chest i best iN THE Wi Backward Children R 
ers ted alt Bporis Tact wor! 
uding Indorsed State Licensed | Y Daan 
apyoimument Sports achuding, =. ‘Complete _ E HAYDN: TROWSHIDGE, M.D. s Y oan Pam itary! OBL pa 
nt Helgits, Box 302, Nashville, 2829 Forest A Kansas City, Me Glenside, * (12 Miles from Philadelphia) & 
~~ For school information in the Department of Saucation. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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ORC E 


Rom: COLLEGE PREPARATION For Boys 





93 YraR 


for Calalog Address, Worcesler Academy, Worcester, Massachuselts 


TE AU 42 American School in the Old World 
DE BURES secwrinn:_sclentine Shorvushness: 
RerVillennes American and Foreign, Masters: 

Chateau de Trance Se Re AE pests. 
LT Bures, 











CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
Trosette tt Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T, Kurt, 


557 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square) 


canton HE Dberd 2-be 


A College Preparatory Country Boarding School. 
For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
JOM B. HEBBERD, A. M.. Head Master, NEWTON, MASS 


OSES ROWN 


Xx. century. se Ss of ee chaseoter, for 

ole Separa Lr and 
yer x heck Carefully 3 supervised Study and Ath- 
letics. Gym. 


and 
L. RALSTON THOMAS. | Principal, PROVIDENCE, R. 8. 


MA esiminster 


Prepares Boys AL pee 
Upper | and Lower School. Summer and Winter Sessions 
Raru: 











jowp Ricuanps McOrmonp, A.B. (Yale) Head Master. 


Boys’ College 
Preparatory 











TILTO 


ENDOWED, progressive school, splendid traditions in 

scholarship, sports and athletics. Moderate rates. Sepa- 
rate Lower School. Catalogs on uest. 

George L. Plimpton, Headmaster, Box R, H. 


T INDIVIDUAL ATTENTIO 


gveragir § be U Insures successful Coll 
, Fa Ages y fo 20 1 artes varte® million dollar plant. Catalog. 


DE MOTTE SCHOOL "m,£2naze, Conn. 
aymond Riordon School 


Not merely a private school. 
Primary thru College Preparatory. 
Fully certified. Limited enrollment. Catalog. 


Highland, Ulster County, N.Y. 


COOK, ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake 
Under Christian influence. Boys successful _ 9 
colleges. All athletics. 54th year. For catalog geeees 
PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour F » New Y¥ 


IRVING 


Rev. 3. 8. Posse Dnt Bex 932 


EEKSKILL "2 meADenY 


Graduates admitted to colleges ba a. 


































UFFIELL 


1833 
AJ AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 


1927 
College and General Courses. LD) 


Moderate Tuition. 
Separate ee School, 
For catalog and folder on Physical Education address: 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster, 13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


Box 675, Amherst, Mass., U. S. A. 
WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 
12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Special Junior partment. Horse- 
manship under instructor of | eee For catalog and 
view book, werna to the ee 
Box 404, cnenah, N. J. 





N ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
w At foot of Berkshires 
i e privileges. Small classes insure individual attention. 
trong Junior Schoc!. Fireprost buildings. Swimming Pool. Ele- 
vati 1 —. 62 ac Beautiful surroundings. Write for 
ec . 


Newtown Academy, Newtown, Conn. 


RECTORY SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for boys 8 to 14. Each boy receives 
special attention in ‘‘How to Study.” Supervised ath- 
letics. Home care. Illustrated Catalog. 

Rev, and Mrs, F, H, Bigelow, Pomfret, Conn, 


ROXBURY 


ial T: of Boarding School. or be my Instruction by the Tutorial 
£, Spec! All field, gymnasium and track 
A. R. SHERIFF, Headmaster CHESHIRE, CONN. 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire’School for Boys. Six ay 9 
Thorough Colom Preparation. ayo Course in Business. 
unior School. thietics for Every Boy. Low Tuition. 
rederick Smith, A. M., Box 196, New Hampton, N. H. 


e MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 years to College age. 

College Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses. 

Health and Outdoor life stressed. For catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake, New Yo 


KYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York, 38th year. ‘“‘Your school looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ expression. Summer — in the Catskills. 
DR, PAUL KY 
Box 90, wna een New York 


An OF School in the Aa SO foothills, near 
180 


=. re and Washington. For a 10- 48 ) yenre 
scholastic. 8 tanding. College pre rest q i 
or - 


eorge. =. Supervised: peeiations ‘New roof Gorunlons 
National Patronage 
Oo M of f over 200 boys._ Prepares 
for All Colleges. Fully Ac- 


N. DENSLOW, 6. A., x 35, 
qeomiens. Mage nificent Equipment. Single Rooms, 
ada Pool. ne teacher to every eight boys. 
ress: Murray P. Brush, Ph. D. 



























Port Deposit, Md, 


CARSON LONG 3 


How to learn, how to labor, now tolive. year 


A Mili Soheol. { Grade to Sy ~ n the mountains midway 
—- York and Pittsbu o ait tated instruction, En- 
joying now , a year, Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa, 





HARRISBURG Aitsizk 
144% YEAR 
Fveneres for all colleges; experienced teachers; small classes; 


ideallocation :new plantincluding Junior, Middier andSenior 
Depts. Sixteen acre campus, fine playing fields and courts, 


Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FRANK oe MARSHALL 


aigment dey Eeabe 
Years. 
NCASTER, PENNA 








Wholesome School Life and Sports Sa 
1200 Boys Prepared for a oilers int he 
€. M. HARTMAN, Pd. D., R, 


SWARTHMORE 


School u 
ment. Conwe Prospration for, So *, "Gy to weet Rew Ma Junior 
School. Write for catalog. Edward R. Robbing, Princston ‘94, H. 
Coleman, Yale'17, Head Masters, Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Crinity Gouse 


Individual tention school. Number limited to six boys 

7-13 years. Director trained psychologist. Whitemarsh 

Valley ueae Philadelphia, Apply to 

REV. W. FILLER LUTZ, M.A. - Ambler, Pa, 
near Phila. 


MAPLEWOOD ‘Saye 


An all year home school and camp for boys from 6 to 
is years. Moderate rates. 

ng. Good table. All aporis, manual hw wy radio 
3 For booklet address J. C. Shortlidge, A. B., Har- 
vard, Prin., Box 37, Chester Heights, Dei. Co., Pa. 


NAZARETH HALL 


‘ounded 1743. military acade Moderate —, 
aa ea Bay = business. 4 School. Personal 
attention, in class and athletics. Gymnasium. Pool. Week in camp, 

Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D. D., Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A ea. hilt Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the 
open hil 7. * Miles North of Philadelphia, 
Senior and Junior Schools 




















PENNINGTON The School that boys LIKE! 


Established 88 years. Plant entirely modernised. Instruc- 
tor to every 10 boys; 10-acre athletic field, 60-foot swimming pool, 

Separate b> bee. ube of for you boys. Moderate rates, 
no extras. Gains. | WARVEY. GREEN, a. mM. D.., 








inations. Endowed. 4 modern fireproof b 
New Gym and Pool. Senior Upper- ~~ Separate 


school for younger boys. For catalog ad 
The Principals, Box R, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. YY. 


St. Johns School 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON. N.Y 





Bo ‘or College and Business. Small classes. 
training. ‘Athletics. Separate school for boys under 13. 
WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Prin. 


REP the TON SCH@L 


} — 6to14. English University Sones. 
ares for best college preperetay schoo 
Barrett, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. N.Y. 


STONY BROOK “SCHOOL 


A Christian college preparatory school for boys. Small 
classes, college trained faculty. $100,000 administration 
building. Unusually fine equipment. l sports. Cata- 
log. Address the Principal, Box R, Stony Brook, N. Y, 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 
“Saint John’s’’ 


Military. College, preparatory.Thoroughly equipped. Busi- 
unio r Depart Well- DY Sa uipoet incion. 











Ontalog Gen. Wm. Verbeck,fres., Box 911, Mantias,.N. Y. 


NEW YO 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
ag Milton y. Davis, LL ee intenden 
an junior ec . 
by itary training. Commercial courses, sports. 


A Good Military School 
for Your Boy 


The Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools 
of the United States 
14 Stone Street New York 














RUTGE + PREPARATORY 


* SCHOOL ° 
for 


1766. Prepares boys 
» By -y- to eae yg et. J m or certificate. Graduates in 
24 colleges. Gym., Golf, Swimming. All athletics. Catalog. 


William P. Kelly, . Box R, New Grunswick, N. J. 


INGSLEY SCHOOL **:':"" 


Day ahd Boarding. College preparatory for boys. 
22 miles yw Rus . ¥Y. Upper and Lower Schools. 
ress: 


J. BR. Campbell, A. M., Headmaster, Box R. 


Emphasizes preparation for 
PEDD I bE College Entrance Board Exam- 
inations. Boys from 30 States. 
Modern buildings. 60 acres. Athletics for every boy. 
Six Forms including two grammar grades. 62nd year. 
Nine miles from Princeton. Box !!-F, Hightstown, N. J. 


_DEVIT Zeon! TARY 


» open 12 mos. 
, Morganville, N. J. 


FREEHOLD sat SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training — incul- 
cates 7 BAR forderliness, self-reliance. e school 
with the personal touch. Write for Catalog. Address 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Bes 1118, Freehold, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN institute 


INSTITUTE 
fag - > preparation for college or business Efficient faculty, emall 
asses, vidual attention. Boys taught how —_ study. Special 
aa ‘Session. . T. C. 43rd year. Catalog 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal 


Drawer C-28, BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
School 


The SWAVELY ari. 


Intensive college preparation. ryay-= ted. Small c 

Faculty of specialists. Located in historical a one 
hour from the National Capitol. Ang cs. Horseback 
riding. Catalog. Box 57-R.M Va. 


























TR. roe wh A "Yale, Headmaster | Box R, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN éppomtnity 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good. 
Excellent Record in College and Business. All 
Athletics. 20 acre Campus. Moderate 
Separate Junior seas LI Home ¢ Care. Address 
Oscar &S. Kriebel, D. 0. 129, Pennsburg, | Pa. 











ES, There is an answer to 


the school problem—The Kiski Plan. Write 
‘or some real information, Dr A. W. WILSON. President, 
iteburg, nsylvania. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


LEE SCHOOL for Boys 


In heart of Blue —— ye Mountains. Healthful, inspirational. 
College preparatory courses fitting for business life. 
Work planned for individual boy. M  F buildings and 
Sins aaa Gymnasium, = all athletics. For 

MILITARY 


. Blue Ridge, N. C 
GREENB RIE SCHOOL 
Prepares for college and business. Limited to 300. Ne 
year Highs, Moral Tone: A Near on Sooke Springs. spe 
ear. . 
iding. Accredited Grade onl *5° A 2 with qreduate = ead 
Address Box R, Col. H. B. Moore, Lewisburg, W. Va. 























A Tas school with a 
urpose. An endowed 
MILITARY tInSTITUTE sohool that develops 


each individual boy; that places the welfare of the boy 
above any preconceived system. Modernly equipped and 
fully accredited. For information address 

Col. E. B. Fishburne, Supt., Box 246, 5. Anniston, Ala. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 


Skilled instructors; personal tod at Past wholesome 
atmosphere. Graduates accredited at Eastern colleges. 
Special Junior Dept. and campus for beve 7 7-14. cated on beac 
Open- ¥ 2 sleeping quarters. on-sectarian 

rite for catalog. . Gulfport, Miss 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


let , a> vem. 


BLISS Gigcriical SCHOOL 2:22otsn= Are: 





eS year —— 














For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 




















— 





The Red Book Magazine 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (‘hanz") 


“Tor College or Sclentine Schooks, 
atin e estes or tibletle Address gH 
CHAS. L. MELTON,A.M., Principal, Box 425, Front Royal,Va. 


STAUNTON Zien” 








FORK siaiaai MILITARY “ACADEMY 
30th Year. tieaithful V Virginia location. 60 miles from Richmond. 
IE Ko ee a x: ria 
Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Box R, Fork Union, Va. 


ama HARGRAVE 057 


pane} gntemes 5 for a me ee for coll and busi- 

Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 
i Strong fecal. ‘Splenda athletic equipment. Catalog. 
A, H, CAMDEN, A.B., Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va, 


‘MILITARY SCHOOL 


Diploma to all getems. 
re-proof qaaipeaee 
Cc. under U.8. Gov't Ali 
cs. Strong school Fine spirit. 
Character ee. Write for Catalog 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R, Wanneshere, Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


PREPARES boys for college or business life. _ Sane 
location in the mountains. C Low 



















Summer Camp. 54 Cc 
Supt. B Box 1827, Morgan ear, Catalog: hic 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOY: 


A home school in the country for = 
a. 4 lor boys under 15. In 





dividual care and _—z. 
100 miles N. W. from 
For catalogue address 

H. K. Baltzer, Box 116, Daketa, Iilinols 


LLI NO I MILITARY 


Coll ‘atory with mili nae 

ege eT ry itary for 
cipline. Small classes, pn ay Ave 

separate Junior co 

boys. Athletics. collage 8 Catalog, Box 13, al 


RPE“ BOYS 


15. “ACCREDITED” ee SR 
Tutoring without added cost 
cago suburb. Military. Pirletion Ear 
Catalog: — Box R, Lake Forest, tt. 


D) ee meen Se 80th year. 100 boys. 


14 oatiene 6s trained teachers. 
tes $600 to $650. 











teachers and house mothers who un- 

te boy nature. Up to date Methods. 

All Seats el ining. ppy me Life. 
Hour in hill country. CATALOG 
Noble Hill, Pri Box R, Woodstock, iW. 





rates due to —— endowment. Modern 
and swimming pool. Sports. Write for 3 
Col, Wm. R. Phelps, Principal, Box R, Bedford, Va. 


LAC KSTONE 


LITARY ACADEMY 


MI 
In the Healthful Piedmont Region of V Soteese Bagge 


Soders Equipment. BS conte. 
COL. E. S. LIGON, PRESIDENT, Box H. Blackstone, Va. 


STUYV.ESANT 


—~ pe Classes. Athletics. 

Hun Fiock-end emp. avr for Thustrated Gasaisn 
Edwin B. King, Headmaster, rrenton, Va. 
Branham & Hughes aiitary Rogtoume 
Ideal school for training boys in moral and physical 
health and scholarship. Endorsed by leading ors. 
New Remain. Sonnaid facilities. R. O. T. C. water 


supervision of U. Army Officer. in 
separate building. So miles south of Nash Write 
for catalogue. Address Box E, Spring nin , 


CASTLE HEIGHTS ACADEMY 


The South's most sp! idly equip school for yore. 
Prepares foF all col eq and univeralties, Jr. R. O. T. C 
Member Sou. Ass’n ones oad Sec. Schools, Ass'n Mil. 
Schools talogue to 














and Colleges of fu. 8. Write for ca’ 
Supt., Lebanon, Tenn. 















Bed milita “eystern. Oe a3 teow in Feats 1200 Tt. 
tary system 

alt. 83 miles east N anvil: Mod oderate rates. Catalog. 

Headmaster, Box R Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 








SE WANEE icioemy 
ial Sees csi si artic tts Fat a Takata” 











NARGA Military School 


equipped Deikd buildi BS miles th 4" Chlenes. 

ings. miles sou’ ce) cago. 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog:— 
J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 


WESTERN Rekoest 
[hy eh, enter col without exa: 


te mndy.” apeh year. © hase stiee. Rid en 


ines Bot 


CATALOG, address Tus Preswewr, Bor R 


Trains for leadership by acom seutatebvenpebemepetaietia, 
military and general activities that reach every boy. An 
Honor aymem that builds character. High ool and 


Junior Co! 
For address 754 Third St., Boonville. Mo. 


ENTWORTH aipemy 










Leningten. Mo. m K 

City. Oldest Military School of 

Mississippi River. High school. Junior 
Catalog. Col. S. Sellers, Box R, 





Lexington, Mo. 


Missouri Military Academy 


pete tot Mosted, American manhood, through care- 
co-ordinated military and academic has, . aelp D- 

A and faculty exceptional. For catalogue 

Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico. K Missouri 


po battuck School 


eg he training. All athletics— 


usiness 
Sate oe pa EL, Catak . Address C. W. 
Newhall, Headmaster, Box R, Faril 








ault, Minnesota. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of ex Mfonel academic 


standards. High sors and Junior College. P 
0. T bracing climate, 3700 ft. 








— = 
TENNESSEE boy — mental 
physic 
INSTITUTE &r Graduates make 
good in college. Year-round sports. tisfied patrons 
in 44 states. 54th year. Catalog. 
Endsley, Superintendent, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY 77 ph%. es 
ACADEMY ‘tor Col 


idee amoon? ner ; ae 
if and mm campus. ne 
and brick buildings Walte fo for Catalog. Box 604, Co- 


um bia, Tenn. 


MASSIE SCHOOL 


Enrolment nites i codary 5 fowetind wy, — gO 
College ination Board. 
Massie, Jr., M.A. Headmaster 

70, Versaities, Kentucky 
Georgie . Military Academy 


The South's Most Rp uipped Prep Schoo! 
pase ate ~ pr months 1 a ee A —,--} os Se month, 











Fy Ke) nor eatalog. adare address Co Col. a ac. Brood. 
ward, M. College Park. 


RIVERSIDE 











geen Ranch School 


An out-door school in the Rockies near Santa Fe—land of the 
cliff-dwellers and old Spanish conquerers, Booklet. Address, 


Prof. N. R. Appleton, M. A., Director, Santa Fe. N: Mex. 





altitude. Every boy ‘Tides oderate ra' 
. C. Pearson, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


The VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL VAs Goan 
Thorough peas 





Valiey Ranch Eastern 
Lazy vO 70 East 45th St, New York. 


PAGE win 

















PALO ALTO O Military Academy 
Thoro, Riding. bleyel Swistiing and imany other beak: 


cle P. Ke cai focag i Palo Alto, Calif, 

URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 

The great outdoor suhasl at foot of Menyweed Moun- 
mary Preparatio: 


Pri Corrective 
—+ Education. ‘Small Million ‘Dollar plant. 


ing Pool, Cavalry. Summer Camp. 24th year. 
Write 7-4 637 North Wiicox, Los vi Cal. 











MILITARY 
L ACADEMY 


r (On Lake gg em 
Prevares for co " classes. 
equipment. Catalog. he Dean’s Office, eden” 


A In a 
Clean Mind Sound Body 


Highest standards of ee and character with 
v. C. H. 


. For BR. Ro The Bus- 














oT T. D. Rector. 
Moe, Howe, Indiana. 





Military Institute 

Germantown Ohio 
bobeot of high River ards. Colle miles from D: = 
wane et a, bearing. Tball helda. Beilin 
nds. Catalog. Col. Orven Grant Brown, Pres., Box 273. 


( CMilita 
+ year. High bea’ locati Pi nstt tute 


nger_ boys. "Athiotion Address A. M. Pty 
ape, it Box 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Ht Fohus PPilitary Academy 


The Americas See a 5 Eminentiy fitted for training Amert- 
can boys. holastic and Giitery is meceouen. 


Situated on high ground 1 in WaukeshaCo' eid te: 
Catal Box 16-L “"Seicmene 


N ORTHWESTERN Naval Academy 


School and nd Junlor one ts Ite an advan 
methods in 











Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., lane ¢ Geneva, Wis. 


PILLSBUR FOR BOYS 


FOR BOYS 
5ist year. i18acres. 7 buildi Maximum college 
preparation. Military and Man ng. Gy mnasium. 

es Exceptional advan’ 





antages in vocal and in- 
00. Catalog. Mite B. Price, 
Ph.D., Principai, Box 387-C, Owatenna, Minn. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Fifth Ave. at 115th St., New York City 
PREPARES FOR ALL COLLEGES 


Preeminent in faculty, time saving iP method; a kees 
school for those hw wan enc teach: — Moderate fee. 
upon request. 


Coeducational . Established 

(AZENO 1824. | ee Preparatory ory ane 

SEMINARY +e e.  Badowed — 
students taken. Adirondack ele Winter - 

For catalog —_— tas &° Mfamitton, A.M,, 0.0, 


Box R, Caze 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 


Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. 
Under Friends’ management. Co-educational. General aca- 
demic courses. A school of high ideals with teachers of Christian 
character and culture. 130th year. Very reasonable rates. Address 
WILLIAM J. REAGAR, A. M., }, Bax 150, Poughkeepsie, H. Y. 


BUR RA anes ON 


Campos. Mk ees Man 
t-—y¥ (he on Se i N ‘ork on ssirect Tay ) 


FLORIDA == 


An apyredited college A. B. and B.S. 
Rome Economie. Qoeath Skvery modern fost. ‘Bathing? 


| besting, end cobow, spare all rer. Losated in tabeoa Pic. 
SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


BURT'S SCHOOL 
vos TINY Tets a-42 

Guard the years when impressions are made. 

trainingupto Tights Grade _ pauste, dancing: < oud oor play 
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MERRICOURT “josie chhdren” 
A gence home and school f for a few select kL _ 


dren 3 to 10. Large play ns. uy, és 
Garde: Kindergarten, elementary grote. Tar: 


Parental care. Private Coasting Hill. 
Rev.and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


MONTESSORI “wittscr® 


VILLAGE 
Cottage plan. Co-educational. THREE TO TWELVE 
years. Exceptional clientele. References required. 
Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan Wycombe, Pa. 


Chevy Chase Country School 


Children 4 to 14. Ex sympathetic care in 
home of directors. I health conditions. Small 
classes. High standards. Summer camp in Maine. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cebb, Chevy Chase, Md. 




















For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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1 ali NNR att oe. 
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MUSIC, ART, CRATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND 





The Red Book Magazine 


DANCING 











MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
The foremost institution for Dramatic and 







Directing and Teaching as well as Lo Acting. 





veloping P ois ae a Pa 

ce) ‘ersona' ity Pressio 
Power, Rowen, af vel to those 1, peolectionsl life 
and to the * anni 





Fall Term begins Oct. 26th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalo; Guinn all Courses 


Room 177-K, NEGIE HALL, New York 











School: ofthe Theatre 


Rant PLAYERS 
FRANK CRAVEN 


en 
ALTER HAMPDEN 
CROTHERS 
times weekly for six ment 


five 
~ yA Dancing, fencing, voice develo) 
ment, playwriting, 


Winter term opens January 2nd 


For catalog address, Clare Tree Major 
Central de 56th St. & Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. 


‘Louisville Conservatory of fusic 


FREDERIC A. “COWLES. DIRECTOR 
A Nationally Accredited School of 
MUSIC—ART—DRAMATIC ART 


pa conferred. Special Cultural, Supervising 

Normal Courses. Student Residence. Splen- 

ae J Address Joun L. GruBer, President, 
220 W. Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky 







ae ARLISS 
ELSIE FERGUSON 





























AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 


42nd year. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormi- 
gin pecomme odations. Apply forfreecatalog. Address John 

Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
“Chicago's when School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART. § Buninent i ss ertists, Ste 


eagh instruction in Music and nad Art. By <ly- School Music. 





Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ certifica vantages. 
Dormitory. Scholarships. Edwin Lt. me Megr., ee Rr. 8. 
Wth fi. Kimball Hall Bidg., Chicago. 





BUSH | CORSE RV ATOR Y—cemcnee 


teaching MUSIC. Dramatic “Arty Expressfon, Opera, ts 
125, instructors. seial courtee tor aa age | 20 
bists, -to FREE MAST OOL. We own our 
tories. Enroll NOW. 
a. B. oy sane ieee Street, Chicago 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 


54th yr. Students may enter at any time. Depts.— Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Ogpen. Theory, Classicand Ballet Dancing. 
jomas and rees conferred. Finest ey 4 

~ ky = ‘Dorm tory accommodations. For catal 
Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, M ane 


Ginciona onserv 


OF MUSIC, INC. 


mget Feces | in all branches. 
stotres cians 
aT tie Howard. "Registrar, Gioricatale io. 


Ghe ¢ Cilebeland Justitute of (Dusic 


Courses to certificate or degree. Public School 
Music. pM School. Artist Faculty. Dormitories. 
Summer School Annually. Send for catalogue. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


COMBS CONSERVATORY, PHILA. 


year. All branches. Degrees. Normal 
School Music. Daily supervised Practice. 
4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 2 Pupils’ 
Dormitories. Summer School. 
, Box R, 1331 S, Broad Street, 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. Catalog. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 


The National School of) PSovos? 


and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America 

Degrees granted. pubiie .— Physical praining. 

*Tamatic ional and Finishing 

Course.’ Dormitories. for = Ri address D. C. SHOEMAKER, 

Prin., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 















Classes, 
















aay =A of dancing taught. For Stage 
jal Aftairs Classes or private lessons 
ay adults or children, beginners, < 


vanced pupils or professionals. Speci 
rivate condi ~~ classes for La- 
ies. Write or call for Booklet. 


1841 Broadway (enirance on 60th St.) Studio YO 
Circle) NEW YORK CITY 
Phone—Columbus 3500 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction i in all Branches of Theatrical Art 
1 Comedy Pantomime, 


Scenic and Costume Design, 
Playwriting. 

Evening Classes in ‘Bramatics : 
Motion Picture Acting 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 
Enrollments Recetved Now for Fall Term 
128-130 East 58th St. (Plaza 4524), New York 


e. Theatre 


DRAMA, OPERA, wunc. BH DANCING 
linging, Fine and P! 1. Gevelagins 
ca tar cao i 


as aa tk Theatre 





















Sir jain” "Sevsine 






Law, M: Nash, Nora ‘Bayes. ter oO 
J.J. Shubert y Ribb! le, ‘Vivian M. Astor, Sie oe Goulg- 
Marguerite Clark Bishop, and others. 66 West 85th St., N. Y. 
Rose Coghlan ask for catalog 2. 





SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
aed: : Theatre ::: woop sTevens 


Whitford Kane, Alexandra Carlisle, 
Serge Ukrainsky, Mary Agnes Doyle 
Thorough professional training in entire 
_ work of the theatre—production, acting, 
scene a Gesign costume and play writing. 
Practical Experience Before the Public. 





Operating . ae own 

at 
Free descriptive Bulletin—Admission by competition — Mew term starts January 3 
KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


Dept.R.B. THE ART INSTITUTE Chicago 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
| i educational work. All rr of music taught. 

spegress. Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 
S ng term bes begine January 56, 1928. Send for catalogue. 
is De ITHACA, 





- ¥. 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 





Courses. Spring term starts Feb. Ist. 
Send for Catalog 9-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 9-N 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 


Costume and Millinery Design 
MOVING PICTURE and STAGE DESIG 
Individual instruction under the direction of Emil Alvin 
Hartman, America’s Foremost Authority on Fashion Art 
Write or call for Ciermation. FASHION ACADEMY 
New York, Paris 16 Eas! 52nd Street oft Fifth Avenue, New York City 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmak Draping, Pattern Cutting. Individual instruction in Trade 
Methods i of Wholeenks and Retail. Also for Personal use. Day and 
Evening Classes. Call or —E .. now for particulars. 
Me Dowell Dressmaking and Millinery Sheet 
Est. 1876. 71 West 45th St., New Y 














PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Nurses’ Training School 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery, 
maternity, _~ —— 's diseases. Attractive nurses’ 
home; nine aCe rom start. 








| pital—tinc. 


Address, SUPERINTENDENT © 
Staten Istand Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. 


The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


One year High School minimum requirement—course 
three years—Accredited Training School—Class A Hos- 
1861. CC, K, Swank, R.N., Directress of 
Nurses, 2137 N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Penn, 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN—Detroit 
An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text books, 
and small allowance given. Affiliations provided. 

Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 


DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical 
nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. 


1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
aor OF MUSIC 

end for Catal 
HUNTINGTON AVEZ “BOSTON, MASS. 


Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art 


Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic and Personal Culture 
courses. Collegiate courses in English and Pedagogy. 
Degress Gymnasium, Theatre. Dormitories. Next en- 
terin, 


term will be January 26, 19%. Catalog. 
115 DeWitt Park THACA, NEW YORK 








NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration, Color, Costume, Commercial, Poster, 
Design. Dynamic Symmetry, Life. Dormitories. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M, Washington, D. C. 


. . 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 
Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Nurses, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL 





6 Months intensive training in hospital An ideal 
profession for women. Many positions always ‘svaileble at good 
salaries. No os = SES Bent poce: gradua' 


or MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 














BALLARD — Betis'c: Now For 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 
ss Cc H oO oO L Established 55 years 


610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St., N.Y. C., Central Branch Y. W.C. A. 











MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Advertisin 
and Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Occupationa 
Therapy, etc. Rinehart School.of Sculpture. Catalog 


on request. 
CENTRAL SCHOOLOFART 


Individual talent develo: under direction of successful 
artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts. Credited by New York State Regents. 


Catalogue 
7012 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
N. Y. SCHOOL 01 OF FINE / AND APPLIED ART 


Only School of NK ALVAH PARSONS 

Send for Sane aninaen OprortuniTIES 

Interior Architecture and Decoration; Stage and Costume Design; 

Il. ustrative and Industrial Design; Life, Dynamic Symmetry, etc. 
Sec. 2239 ork, 














9 Place des Vosges 


Paris. (warrine ro 











LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculpture, Commercial Art, 
TeacherTraining, Interior,Costume, and Industrial Design. 
Students a = enter at any time. For ae catalog address 
rlotte R. Partridge, Directo 


Dept. R. M., 438 Jefferson St. , Wis. 





THE FEAGIN SCHOOL 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING — DIRECTING — TEACHING — PUBLIC 
SPEAKING Develops Personality through Lay, « in 
| Voice, Diction, French Pantomim 
mel 








Special, Children's ‘classes. Full term orm, begins, ¢ on. 3. 
14 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK 766 


Detroit’s Commercial Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual instruction in all branches. 

Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


SecreTARIAL and Executive Training for Educated 
Women. Resident School in Boston. 
Boston New York Providence 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


ing for Young W. 
One-yeat een ——\ "Resident : and di day students. ‘Principals, 
Florence B. apsenenan, A. B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler. 
7 Beacon Stree Boston, Massachusetts 


[United States 


Secretarial school 


‘ork City 
Secretarial &B Sates Training. “hak for Catalog R. 
irving Edgar Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 














ROWN a —— Places graduates after 
SCHOOL # given each Biadent ire. 
‘sty 





| OF COMMERCE Birestor,” Ts west 











KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY 


TRAINING. 33rd year. 1. ~——¥ pL ome grad- 
uates admitted. 2 ‘and 3 it residence. 
STER STARTS JAN. 27. 





Atiote, ane ND EMI 
3 Re ever ‘or IWustrated 
CHICAGO TEACH GE, 705 oak! se, Chicago 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZI 





NE, 420 Lexington Ave... New York City. 

















The Red Book.Magazine 


COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 





THis is the largest professional school of 
college grade in the world devoted exclusive- 
ly to training men for the duties of office man- 
ager, cost accountant, auditor, comptroller, 
treasurer, credit man and public accountant. 
Two-year course for men only. Excellent 
dormitories. No correspondence courses. In 
no sense a business college. Send for catalog. 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


921 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Harry C. Bentley, C. P. A., President 


ae 

















YEARS WATION'S FOREMOST PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL for men and women of education, ——_ 
oe Tg | to become Accounting, and Business Experte. 

» Exe ; ve 4, | Teachers. 





Prepares for C. P. A. examinations. 
4-year work ons COLLEGE REE —-aueeeed On 
A 2-VYEAR o Demand 



















Cars courses for young 
women— —- Ad- 
ministration; Accounting and C. 
P. A. Preparation; Managerial Ac: 
counting; Executive and Sten: 

hi Boardi ay 


Be af env 

students. Proper cult ural environ- 

ment, Write dor a Year Book. 
Ne St. W: BroaD, PHILA 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





B00=PROHT 


GEORGE LARSON. a McCarrie 
e turned out $110¢ 

















have made “ 

nicians and labora’ owners. It 
Book fi scene 
McCarrie School of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 S. Michigan Avenue 





























ACCREDITED 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


] AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION °°" ze Seen pens 








$2. B, P. 5, Dope ou. H. 8. 
ted. jal 


Spec ‘ree 
bureau. Dormitory. Second Semester 7 Feb. 1. 
Dept. BR. B. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Lilinois 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two and three year accredited Normal Courses preparing 
young women for positions as Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation. Classes open February and September. 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, Box 2117, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, III, 


The Sargent School for Physical Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request. 


L.W. SARGENT, Director, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for 37t 3 year 
regular course. One year special in aa Be gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. Intensive 
summer courses and camp. rmitories. Apply to 
Secretary, Box J, 99 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











necessity. 
There are rich 


B 
tablished 35 year: 
courses also 


you pay e= 





MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


The Field of Opportunity 


Profitable Professional Trade consisting of making 
gold and vulcanite plates, crowns, stationary and re- 
movable bridge work, inlays, etc. for dentists. Great 
now and always will be for this is a human 


rewards to those who select Mechanical Den 
as a vocation. Those engaged in it earn up to $125 a week. Stead 
work, no dull seasons. Still greater possibi! 

to start a business of your own. 


UNEXCELLED TRAINING 


jodee training is widely recognised by Prominent Dentis’ 
k 


we have a — cgsenoument for whale or part time jobs to help 
inctuded. 


Send Al AT ONCE “for Bulletin 8 giving 
all details and interesting information 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK 
1755 Broadway 


lities should you penis 


s. Complete day comme in 12 weeks. , =~ 
y payments. Earn while you learn if necessary — 


BROOKLYN 


PHILADELPHIA 
1305 N. Broad St, 85 Court Bt. 





i 


[oi WW 


an el specialist. 

fascinating ‘and profieable field, | pod at National in the 
center of tremendous electrical 

$100,000,000.00 — unlimited opportunities now. 
Practical, intensive training by National’s job-experience 
method in 6 to 9 months. All technical essentials included. 
School endorsed by leaders in electrical industry. You learn 
all branches of electricity, including radio. Million dollar 
peers all modern equipment and training facilities. 


Projects costing more than 





No age limit. Free em- 








UNIVERSITY 




















= a aa bet Alt Tensiine to c Shae (~ 8. oo 
grees in Two Years. Over 1,000 positions annually. 
Bryant-Stratton Colleg Box FR, | Providence, R. I. 


Pace Institute 


Eveni Sretenstennl School Business A 
pisetation, tarial Practice. Sak field studies of Ne 











York Bus organi technical 
for bo C.P.A. Examinations) and for Business. 
letin S, apply to Registrar, 30 Church it, New York. 





Business Administration - - 
Accounting — Secretary — Two Year Co: Grade, for 
zor me men and + ag of executive ae Also Shorter Businese 
Gradua’ demand. ial Catalog, to 


Burdett College, Boltoe tas in 


—— 
and 
for Bier tenographic, Secretarial, 













BRYANT A STRATTON 
Special JSINESS COLLEGE 
Lo yours Oe Graduate 


Bryant & Scratton Basiness College Box R. 116 S Mich Ave. Chicago. 






Special sec- 
urses 





















School Information 


We are always glad to help readers 
in the selection of the school suited 
to individual needs. First hand 
information collected by visits to 
the schools. Write, giving details 
as to age, religion, previous educa- 
tion, kind of school you wish, de- 
sired location and approximate 
expenditure. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 























TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Courses of Liberal Arts and Science; Teachers College; 

School of Commerce; Professional Courses in Theology, 

Law, Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, Chiropody and 

Music. Training School for Nurses, with degree; special 

courses for School and Health work. Positions secured 

for those who wish to earn asthey learn. Write for catalog 
ting course 





















SNGDL ENGINEERING i 





ur way to hie 
eae, A Or and D.C. ara 
e Winding or 
ins mo get Eng s Dee" a 
yre. Com a Eng. ! A 


ook 
Re vi37 your lite ~ Write’ today, 


163 Oneida Stred 
Wiscoeses 





INTO A BIG-PAY 


HOTEL JOB 





BEA 










Students “Made Good” 


Joseph T. Freed:— 
“Without the train- 
ing of the Lewis 
Schools I could never 
have secured the posi- 
tion of Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Ser- 
vice at potieyee 
Stratford Hotel.’ 
Editha_Thompson:— 
“Am Manager of a 
en 









Totally unacquain 










you enabled me to se- 
cure this fine posi- 
tion.” 
Julius M. Winslow-—" Now 
Assistant Manager of Stand- 
ish Hall Hotel—a 15-stor 
hostelry in New Yor! 
noth: 










do as well. 









day for Free Book, 
portunity,” 


in hotels alone. 


money back agreement. 


“Your Bi 
and complete 4g OR 
mailed without obligation. 


‘Earn $2,500 to $10,000 a Year 


In America’s 4th Largest Industry. Hotels, Clubs, R 
Institutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, etc., are daily calling 
for Lewis Trained Men and Women. 


positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year open annually 
Salaries up to $3,500 to start. 


"Tesaame We Put Youin Touch 
With Positions 


Without cost let us show you how big 
pay, fascinating work, quick advance- 
ment can be yours in the great hotel industry. Age 
is no obstacle—young and old alike have equal 
chance for success. A common school education is 

all you need with the amazing Lewis System of 

Training in Hotel Operation. 

Previous Experience Unnecessary 
Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 
ted with hotel work before tak- 
ing the Lewis Course, Mrs. J. 8. Wick- 
ett is now Assistant Manager of a 
large Apartment House. 

Blake became manager of a beautiful 
hotel—3 months after enrolling 
for the Lewis Course! 

Low cost—easy terms— 


OU can 


rite to- 








estaurants, 






Over "70, 000 high-class 






































APARTMENT 
HOTEL 









Lew lotel Tralaing Schools, 
Hell AM. 139, Washington, D.C, 
Send me the Free Book, “Your 
Big Opportunity,”’ without ob- 
ligation. 








City | eee 


scovecacccacssscesnensasccenend 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





DENTISTRY 


In 3 Months £2"r, $5000 4 


WHY spend the \-4y¥ yente of a 
life 9 at ee jobs at ty gma 


pay? can EARN 
BARNING this 


NEW “money 





making pr 
dependent. Age no barrier, and no 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 






Earn Up To 
$100 a Week 


loyment. High wages 

32 d. We Bel 

pay jobor wena Sete 
y pe 


and Glo ~je 
Giockmep ina oe ingntha. 
No classes. Personal instruction 
yy 





Wm. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING 
1340South MichiganAvenue Dept.gg Chicago, lil. 





Y. SCH 
Clip Cou- CHANICAL DENT 
f_bon & Mail West 33rd St... NEW YORK, N.Y. _ 

















Electricity 


Offers World Wide Op- 
portunity, and large 
reward to the prac- 
tically trained man. 
It is the most fasci- 
nating and best paid 
calling of today, Our 
students learn quickly 
and thoroughly by | 
personal instruction 
and actual experience 
in the best equipped 
Electrical School in 


be 


: 
+] 
= 
F§ 


the United States. 
Individual instruction 
—Day or Evening. 


Write or call for 
Catalog. 

The New York 
Electrical School 
37 West {7th St., 

New York, 











Chicage Engineering 
Architecture 
Drafting 
College Enterany time. Opportunities 
for oul oepportwilleetadyiag. 
DAY and CLASSES az S diploma ; 3-yr. . de- 
Earn short courses. Soe year. 
es for copy of our 72 page * * mailed free, 


Peis Berm se, ChicagoTechnical Coleg 





“GREER COLLEGE 


| lege of its kind. Estab. 1893. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








Have School in Your 


Own Home 
we MATTER where you live, let Cal- 
rt School with its famous methods 
ive your child his entire schooling 
rom gy to High School in 
your home rite for information to 
B yw 5 CALVERT SCHOOL, 
40 W. 40th Street, Baltimore. Md. 














For High School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
32 W. Randolph St., Room 1600 
Send for Circular CHICAGO, ILL 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


By Dr. Frederick Martin, Lecturer Post Graduate p, Bees 
ical College. Correction ‘of Stammering, led by Ste 

Voice, etc. Methods internationally gesegusess © 
cal Profession. Ithaca Conservatory and 
Schools, 





415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 

4 on SCHOOLS 

Free Information 22a COvLEcES 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Dept. A. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 





















]fs Guse and Gire ** 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth, bound book on Stammering 
and Stuttering. ‘It tells how I cured aah after ge 


Learn Electricity 
petal = persone at GREER COL- 









mployment my 
Free Employment faten will get 
you ajob (with wages to cover ex- 
penses while training). Write toda: 
for the marvelous story of the GREE. REER 
OPPORTUNITY. 
Dept. 1105, E/ectrical and Auto Trades 
2024 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 

Earn $200 to $500 month! Or start your own business. 

Photography and Photo-E ngrav ing taught by largest col- 
Big demand for graduates. 

Write for free book 

Ulinois Collegeof Photography , Bor6117, Effingham, Il. 








$50 to $250 a Week in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


For you—a splendid position or a 
business of your own. Wonderful 
opportunities in all branches of this 
modern, artistic profession: Motion 
Picture, Commercial, Portraiture, 
News. Experts train you quickly. 


CAMERA included. Write today for 
big Free Booklet. 
NEW YORK a OF PHOTOGR: 


APHY 
Dept. 32 jest 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 





for complete samples and guarantee. 
oErRoy ouoc. SF LETTERING 
DETROIT, MICH, 
TRI- STATE ( COLLEGE of of ENGINEERING 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical en- 
gineer in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations. High school 
diploma not required. Compact courses of essentials only. 
Expenses low. Degree granted. Enter Sept., Jan., Mar., 

June. For catalog address Box R-3 17. Angola, ind. 


TELEGRAPHY 


rse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING tought thor- 

pa ng Big sal: 3; great epportenities. Oldest, largest school. 
Endorsed by Toearat Railw: Radio, and Government officials. 
rtunities o earn tee portion. Catalog free. 
Loam Street, Vaiparaiso, Ind. 











Expenses low—op 
DODGE'S INSTIT 


| 


| 











Specialization 


HIS is the age of the special- 
ist. Specialize and insure your 

What do you like to do 
The schools listed in these 


success. 
best? 

pages give training in many inter- 
esting lines of work. If you do not 
find one that meets your needs, let 
our Director help you. Write, giving 
your age, education, the section of 
the country in which you wish to 
study, and the approximate amount 


you plan to spend. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 





and Stu for 20 years. BENJAMIN WN. 
Bogue Buliding, 1147 N. Ilinois St., Indianapolis. 











Learn WATCHMAKING! 


Sane pee | 





























The Fascinating Adventure 
of a Cowboy Detective 


| The Box L 
Mystery 


By ROBERT AMES 
BENNET 


The cattle country of 
Wyoming has seldom wit- 
nessed more spirited scenes 
than those of this thrill- 
filled story by the author 
of “Hidden Trails,” “Tyrrel 
of the Cow-Country” and 
“Go-getter Gary.” Be sure 
to read it—along with the— 


Eighteen Other 
Lively Stories 


“The Pirate of Algiers,” 
by H. Bedford-Jones, “Lost 
Cache,” by William Byron 
Mowery, “The Maimed 
Seven,” by Warren H. Mil- 
ler, and the stories by Cul- 
peper Zandtt, Lemuel De 
Bra, Agatha Christie, 
Clarence Herbert New, 
Bigelow Neal and similarly 
gifted writers. 


All in the November issue, 
now on sale, of — 


THE BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, 
36 So. State St., Chicago 





New York City. 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., 
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Amazingly Easy Way 
to get into ELECTRICITY 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. Now 
. « - and forever . . . say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let 
me show you how to qualify for jobs leading to salaries of $50, $60 
and up, a week, in Electricity—NOT by correspondence, but by an 
amazing way to teach, that makes you a practical expert in 90 days! 
Getting into Electricity i is far easier than you imagine! 


Learn Without Lessons = 90»: 


real actual work... build- exceeds the supply. Our employment 
eti 


ACK of experience—age 
: ing real batteries...wind- bureau gives you ime service. Two 


or advanced education 


bars no one. I don’t care 
if you don’t know an arma- 
ture from an air brake—I 
don’t expect you to! I don’t 
care if you’re 16 years old or 
40—it makes no difference! 
Don’t let lack of money stop 
you. Most of the men at 
Coyne have no more money 


than you have. 
Many Earn While 
earning 


Many of my studentsearna 
good part or all of their ex- 
penses and should you need 
thisassistance we willhelp you. 
Then, in 12 brief weeks, in the 
great roaring shopsof Coyne, I 
train you as you never 
dreamed you could be trained 
. .. on the greatest outlay of 
electrical apparatus ever as- 
sembled . . . costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars... 








Prepare For Jobs 
Like These 


Here are a few of hundreds 


oymens bureau gives you 
fetime employment service. 


Armature Eypert 
a Week and Be 4 
Gubstation Operater, $65 a Wee! 
to Electriclan 

$60 a Week and up 
pprenter - Unlimited 
Manitenance Engineer 

$60 LR West and up 
Service Station Owns 

Week and u 


Radio Expert tea Week and = 








Now In Our 


ing real armatures, operating 
real motors, dynamos and 
generators, wiring houses, 
etc., etc. That’s a glimpse 
of how we make you a mas- 
ter practical electrician in 
90 days, teaching you far 
more than the average 
ordinary electrician ever 
knows and fitting you to 
step into jobs leading to 
big pay immediately after 
graduation. Here, in this 
world-famous Parent school 
—and nowhere else in the 
world—can you get such 
training! 


Jobs, Pay, Future 


Don’t worry about a job, - 


Coyne training settles the 
job question for life. De- 
mand for Coyne men often 


real dynamos, engines, power plants, 


New ome 


weeks after graduation, Clyde F. Hart got 
a position as electrician with the Great 
Western Railroad at over $100 a week. 
That’s not unusual. We can point to Coyne 
men making up to $600a month. Coyne men 
get positions which lead to salaries of $50.00, 
$60.00 and upa week. You can gointo radio, 
battery or automotive electric of busi ness for 
yo and make.from $3000 a year up. 


Get the Facts 


Coyne is your one great chance to get into elec- 
tricity. Every obstacle is removed. This school is 23 
years old—Coyne training is tested—proven beyond 
all doubt—endorsed by many large electrical con- 
cerns. You can find out everything absolutely {ree. 
free Ce mail the coupon and let me send you the big, 

oyne book of 150 photographs . . . facts... 
jobs .. . salaries . . . opportunities. Tells you how 
many earn expenses while training and how we assist 
our graduates in the field. This does not obligate you. 
So act at once. Just mail coupon. 


Get this 
FREE 





autos, switchboards, transmitting  misiscurnew, 
stations . . . everything from door- fase whereyy i 


bells to farm power and lighting . sod’ eet medera Biscs ce ie ah 
tric uipment of all ° e Lewis 
= - - in full operation every Hinds. We sow have, the YNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 87-80 
y fare teethe Lf $00 &. Paulina St., Chicago, Til. 





No Books —No cosuene Selon 
No books, no lessons . . . all 


COYN ELECTRICAL SCHOOL § sess iooooccccccccscscscsesscevsesvevevevens 
H. C. LEWIS, President, Dept. 87-80 I ,,,... : 
500 S. Paulina St., Chicago Established 1899 PRI TIGA Stems OF Siete vince 
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51126 
e Presidents 


have enrolled for this famous Course and Service 








— 


president of a corporation without the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute Course. But no man can be- E. E. AMICK, Vice-President 


come a vice-president without what is iz the Course. First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


There are two ways of getting the broad knowledge 
that the position of vice-president in a successful busi- R. M. BARTHOLD, Vice-President 
ness demands. The first is by the slow accumulation of —— —— Corporation 
practical experience. The second is by taking advantage os SON See 
of the methods, ideas, and plans worked out by the most S. C. BERNHARDT, Vice-President 
successful business men, and arranged for easy use by Monitor Furnace Company 
the leaders of business education. : seinsinn ¥ 
The second is the Alexander Hamilton Institute way. — > com" eeneeed 
It is the way 51,000 other prominent vice-presidents J. C. Penney Co. (885 Retail Stores) 


came enete. WILLIAM CANDLER, Vice-Presi 
Many of these men have never read the Course thru dent, y = Rhee,” stem tee ge 


in its entirety and never will. Its value for them, as 
executives, lies in the fact that they can dip into it at C. H. CROSS, Vice-President 
any point and find immediately a practical method, plan Regal Shoe Company 
or idea, directly applicable to their needs, which has GEORGE C. ENGLAND, Vice-Presi- 
been tried out and proved by the biggest men in business. dent, Division of Construction and 

For instance, in*the Course there are: 169 ideas on Engineering, Stone & Webster, Inc. 
corporation finance—s13 ideas on accounting—174 N. M. GRIFFIN, Vice-President 
ideas on office administration—1 82 ideas on credits and Mack Intersational Motor Track 
collections—647 ideas.on advertising and sales promo- Corporation 

—278 ideas on faetory management. 
tton—278 ide dopa again CHARLES A. LUTZ, Vice-President 
A Book for Executives American Railway Express Co. 


Perhaps you reached the position you now hold via S. T. McCALL, Vice-President 
the selling line or thra the financial side of your | business. American Manganese Steel Co. 
Perhaps your pregious experience has not given you ee , 
that knowledge + sal side of business which is so R. C. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Presi- 
. dent, Knox Hat Company 
essential to every emecutive. 
In any case, if you aig an executive who is called upon GEO. M. SHRIVER, Vice-President 
to make decisions, so#fetimes on problems outside your Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
personal experience, . you will be interested in reading R. S. STUBBS. Vice-President 
‘Forging Ahead in Business.” This booklet tells just "The American Sugar Refining Com- 
how the Course is arranged for practical use. It gives 
in brief summary the experiences of the 303,000 
men who would no more think of being without 
a oe em net oe — bewithoutthe =| Alexander Hamilton Institute 
se 7 : 406 Astor Place New York City 


A" ABLE, hard-working man can become the vice- Among them are: 





Send me the new, revised edition of “Forcinc AHEAD 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Business 
Address 

















In CanaDA In EnGLAaND 
Address the Alexander Hamilton In- 67 Great Russell St., London 
stitute, Limited,C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto In AUSTRALIA Z/¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney Ben Position 
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There . . . floating up from a 


garden, ts a harmony of scent 


NLY FOR THOSE 
WHOSE NOSTRILS ARE KEENLY 
ATTUNED TO SCENTS 


Out of a room heavy with a medley 
of tobacco odors—into a dark, fresh 
night. 

There, floating up from a garden, is 
a harmony of scent. 

You catch the sweet and haunting 
odor of oleander—there flashes through 
your mind the picture of a low white 
house on the coast, almost hidden by 
the deep rose-red blossoms. 

The timid smell of a wild rose vine 
—and in your mind's eye you see a 
spot in Cornwall where the wild roses 
were thick last May. 

But such graceful and elusive asso- 
ciations are only for persons keenly 
appreciative of scents. 

To them, pictures conjured up by 
scents are more real, more lovely than 
the original. 

To them, nothing is complete with- 
out its scent . . . old books would not 
be old without their odor of paper and 
ink —a teakwood table would not be 
rare without its oriental fragrance — 
and a soap would be unthinkable with- 
out the delicacy of a scent. 

To the lovers of fragrance, a bath 
with Cashmere Bouquet Soap gives 
sensuous joy. They would no more 
bathe with an unscented soap than 
they would have their garden planted 
with paper roses and wax tulips. 

Only for those who are gifted 
with scent-consciousness is Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap made; only by those 
who revel in its distinguished fra- 
grance is it used. 

Exceptionally precious are the 
scents in Cashmere Bouquet Soap . . . 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Colgate & Co., Dept. 33-K. 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me a free sample cake of Cash- 
mere Bouquet, with a copy of “Nature's 
Way to Lovely Skin.” 


Name 





Address. 





City 





in addition to giving the soap dainti- 
ness and refinement, these scents make 
the lather gently, gloriously cleansing. 

A full-sized cake of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap is twenty-five cents at 
drug stores. 


A sample cake will please you or 
leave you quite indifferent 


The piquancy of Cashmere Bouquet 
scent —are you responsive to its deli- 
cacy? A sample cake will acquaint 
you with this delightful scent will 
give you several pleasant baths. 
Cashmere Bouquet, being a “hard- 
milled” soap, lasts a long time. 

Send in the coupon—we will return 
to you a free sample cake together with 
a tiny book on the care of the skin. In 
this book, “Nature’s Way to Lovely 
Skin,” all advice is endorsed by a 


skin specialist. 
-~o 


Est. 1806 
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RUTH SENNETT 
in “Dearest Enemies” 
Photograph by Rayhuff-Richter, Chicago 
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DOROTHY MACKAILL o * Ah 
Film Star 
Photograph by G. Maillard Kesslere, B. P., New York 
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INA CLAIRE 
“The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” 


Photograph by Rayhuff-Richter, Chicago 































FRANCES WOODWARD 
in “Ziegfeld Follies” 


Photograph by Rayhuff- Richter, Chicago 
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EDITH HAYWARD 
in “Ziegfeld Follies” 
Photograph by DeBarron Studios, New York 





By using Listerine Tooth Paste instead of costlier 


° * , , , 
Get new gloves with. 2%: sis <oniie ne tee 


With this a man may buy a good pair of gloves, 


what 1t ~ ave . you ame a hat - “eahich a — may buy silk stock 
ings, handkerchiefs, etc. 
































CA bit of common sense _ 
about the price of toothpaste 


There ate many excellent dentifrices on the 
market selling at a trifle above or below 
50c—but is it necessary to pay that much? 
Why not a first class dentifrice at 25c— 
scientifically correct for all types of teeth? 

Believing this to be a sound price, we 
created Listerine Tooth Paste at 25c for a 
large tube. It is the result of more than fifty 
years’ study of tooth and mouth troubles. 
Now it is sweeping the country. Every- 
where it is supplanting older and costlier 
dentifrices that accomplish no more. 

Due to the presence of an amazing new 
and gentle polishing agent, it keeps teeth 
gleaming white with almost no brushing. 


Included in it are certain ingredients we 
have found most ideal in keeping the 
mouth and gums fresh and healthy. 
Weask you to try this paste not only for 
the marked saving (quite substantial in a 
large family) but for its delightful and 
speedy cleansing. Get a tube at your drug- 
gist today. Tryitforamonth. See how it 
makes teeth gleam. Note how good your 
mouth feels after using it. Compare it with 
any paste you have ever used and judge by 
results alone. And then reflect that these 
results are costing you about half of what 
you would ordinarily pay. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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HERE was once a young man who started on a 

journey to a far country in company with a 
great host, all bound for the place of their dreams. 
In the beginning they stepped lightly, singing by the 
way, for the road was smooth, and the wayside sweet 
with flowers and made glad by joyous birds. 

By insensible degrees it became rougher, and the 
host struggled to make their way. Sudden hills rose 
before them; strange creatures crossed their path; 
chill winds told of bleak regions beyond. Many 
halted, saying: “It is useles’to go farther. Here at 
least we can make shift to live. Beyond, who knows?” 

But the young man only bent -his shoulders and 
pushed on. 

Now, there was set across the*road a deep valley, 
walled about, and witha gate of entrance and one 
of departure, each set ajar, so that one had but to put 
hand to latch and pass. Yet this valley, through 
which all travelers to the place of their dreams must 
journey, was beset by fears in frightful shapes, not 
truly seen, but dimly shadowed, and those of faint 
heart sank to the earth and gave up to despair. 

Mark you, they did not once stand up nor put 
hand to latch, but suffered the shadows to bear them 
down. They ended there in the Valley of Fear, but 
the high-hearted young man pushed on and out on the 
other side, arriving safely at the castle of his dreams. 

Why so fearful? Why let life be robbed of all its 
joy? We cannot by a lifetime of anxious thought add 
an ounce of power to heart or hand. Of all the tor- 
ments that beset humanity, fear is the worst. It is 
so bitterly unnecessary. With each whirl of the earth 
in its endless round, life shifts. What was so vitally 
important yesterday is a trifle, a futile gesture, today. 
The failure of the plan that we thought a disaster 
had quite another meaning. It opened a new road 
of unexpected promise and reward. 

Fear, and her handmaiden Worry, never change the 
scheme of life. We can plan on only what we know, 
which is mercifully littl. Why, then, are we so 
anxious about a day of which we really can know 
nothing until it dawns and closes? This beneficent 
ignorance is what gives zest and flavor to life. Why 
let fear rob us of it? Turn the energy into work, 
which is at once a plan and a prayer based on whole- 
some faith in the goodness of living. 

Follow the courageous spirit. Put your hand to 
the latch and push on. 
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~ Homebodies ye eed 


By BERTON BRALEY Decoration by John Held, Jr. 


Grandfather’s gone to a cabaret, 


Grandmother’s out to a sexy play, 
Father and Mother and Father’s brother 


Hepzibah—that is our maiden aunt— 
Went out at ten in a dress that’s scant 
To join a party that’s gay and “arty, 
(Her escort’s eighty, but hale and hearty) 


” 


Have gone somewhere to some dance or other 
And Heaven alone can tell when they’re returning; And when they will rollick home there’s no discerning; 
So Sister’s washing the dishes now, So I’m hung up on a heavy date 
There’s honest sweat on her lily brow And Sis can’t go to the Junior Fete, 
And I am also a noble toiler, When the folks come home from a night of riot 
Feeding coal to the heating boiler, We'll put ’em to bed and keep ’em quiet, 
Somebody’s got to keep the Home Fires Burning! 


Somebody’s got to keep the Home Fires Burning! 





They’ve taken the roadster, the sedan, 
The flivver-coop and the station van, 
My dinner jacket—I always lack it 
Granddad swipes it for some wild racket; 
For Sister’s frocks Grandmother displays a yearning. 
There’s neither a car nor clothes for us 
(You can’t go out when it happens thus) 
There’s nothing for us but work or yawning 
Till the folks blow back in the early dawning, 
Somebody’s got to keep the Home Fires Burning! 
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L’ORIGAN 
CAE 


INTERNATIONALLY SUPREME 


Of Ae 5 inatchless fo S » fragrance — unre: 
) 


jr din fa vour the world round. 
Vithin the rare beauty of tts crystal, 
gold lopped Mase: e¢s perfume 
breathes of the loveliest of 2 wome;?., 
exquisitely versed in the race of 
hfe enthralling with her Porse her 
charm and, power Sr all the entre 
ing sublleties of perfume one needs 

the Eau de Toilette, the Essence, 


—and the small SUZES, 


er te ee 


Litle bewrtchments 

i of the purse. 

5a 

; LORIGAN ESSENCE 

> EAU DE TOILETTE 

Pi FACE POWDER - TALC 

rs COMPACTI ACHET 

2 DUSTING POWDER 


HAIR LOTION 


BRILLANTINE 









ALL COTY ESSENCES IN THE 2 OZ. FLACONS ee ye 
Also obtainable in the Purse Sizes—1 oz., 4% oz. and % oz. 714 CPpfh ¢ mad Dee st 


CANA. 


Eau de Toilette created in four sizes 






































PALMOLIVE is a beauty 
soap made solely for one 
purpose: to foster good 
complexions. 


In France, home of cos- 
metics, Palmolive has sup- 
planted French soaps by the 
score. In beauty wise Paris, 
Palmolive is the “imported” 
soap. 

Rememberthose facts when 
tempted to try an unproved 
soap on your skin. 








Calico and 


Charm 


—The beauty of a Schoolgirl Com- 


plexion is more priceless, as every 


woman knows, than the most 


costly creation of the Rue de la 


Paix. Here is a way thousands 


have learned to keep that beauty : 


RUE beauty is beauty under a// con- 

ditions. Charm in calico; enticement 
in a kitchen frock, heart-quickening allure 
in a made-over gown! 


It is natural beauty; something money 
cannot buy, yet which millions now enjoy. 
Throughout the world, it has become the 
Great Goal of modern beauty culture. 


The basis is soap and water, a clean 
skin and gently cleansed pores. The only 
secret is in the soap you use} for only a 
true complexion soap should ever touch 
the face. 


Thus Palmolive, a soap made by experts 
in beauty for ome purpose only: to safe- 
guard the skin; used the following way, 
is the world’s most widely-followed beauty 
method today. 

The rule to follow if guarding a 
good complexion is your goal 
So, largely on expert advice, 
more and more thousands of 


women turn to the balmy lather 
of Palmolive, used this way. 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with 
warm water, then with cold. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 
a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They 
must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or one represented as of olive and 
palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let ic do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a cake 
—then note the difference one week makes. 
The Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, III. 


Price 
Palmolive Soap is untouched by human bands until 
1 Oc you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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A COMMON-SENSE 


EDI T-QRIAL 


Looking Around the Corner 


By BRUCE 


N his way back to a college re- 

union, one of my friends stopped 
off in the New England town where 
he had spent his boyhood. 

“How is business?” he asked a local 
merchant. 

“ Awful bad,” was the reply. “And 
what's. more, I don’t like the outlook.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, there’s elements in the situa- 
tion that might develop a lot of trouble. 
At least that’s the way it looks to 
me. 

My friend lighted a cigar, and leaned 
over the counter. 

“George,” said he familiarly, “those 
are almost exactly the same words | 
used to hear from the storekeepers 
when I was a kid here twenty-five 
yearsago. I’ve been a subscriber to the 
local paper ever since I left, and most 
of those old storekeepers have died. I 
have taken special notice of the size of 
their estates. How much money do 
you think they left? Between a hun- 
dred thousand and two hundred thou- 
sand dollars each. And here's the 
funny thing—every penny was made 
out of businesses which were always 
bad and always on the verge of get- 
ting ever so much worse.” 

I suppose that if gravestones told the 
real truth, nine out of ten of them 
would bear a line to this effect: “This 
man’s life was shortened several years 


BARTON 


by the fear of bad developments, most 
of which never occurred.” 

Even very wise men, as their years 
have increased, have suffered from the 
evil habit of fearing the worst. The 
Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather, who died two 
hundred years ago in Boston, was the 
most eminent graduate of Harvard and 
virtually the founder of Yale. He had 
courage and a wonderful mind. 

Yet in his old age he viewed the 
future disconsolately. He concluded 
that God had brought the Pilgrims 
across the ocean to “a New England 
desart” for a very special purpose, but 
that this purpose had obviously been 
accomplished and that the whole col- 
ony would “soon come to naught.” 

The colony shows no signs of com- 
ing to naught, but there are doubtless 
a million men in it today who are los- 
ing the fun of their current success 
because of the dread that something 
unfortunate may be about to happen. 

“One-fourth of life is intelligible,” 
said Mark Rutherford, “the other 
three-fourths unintelligible darkness; 
and our earliest duty is to cultivate the 
habit of not looking round the corner.” 

Those of us who do not look are 
likely to get an unexpected bump occa- 
sionally, but how much faster we 
travel! And what a lot more fun we 
have because of the imaginary bumps 
that we miss! 
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On with’ the Frolic! 
Here’s a combination of nuts And chocolate 
that makes for merriment. 


The Sweets 


for 


Hallowe’en 


In the very center of the fun, 
giving warmth and “pep”, is 
the chosen box of candy. Let 
us suggest the Fussy Package 
for the Hallowe’en revels. 
And, as a most appropriate 
gift, the Fussy Package in its 
bright orange and black special 
gift wrapper. Whitman agen- 


cies will mail it to your friends 
at a distance. 

The Fussy Package has a 
peculiar place in the regard of 
thousands of candy lovers. It 
is their assortment. Rich choco- 
late, flavored with real vanilla 
beans, with centers of nuts and 
nut combinations. Every piece 
a firm, or “chewy” chocolate. 

© S. F.W. & Son, Ino 





Fussy 
Chocolates 
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Two people were starting out, in the 


evening, for a motion-picture theater. 
They were a married couple, both in 
their late thirties. There was nothing, 
apparently, to distinguish them from mil- 
lions of other married couples, comfort- 
ably situated, companionable and happy. 

It chanced that this couple had a 
home in a suburb of Chicago and that 
their name was Tanner. He was William and she was Mary Tanner. 

They had to cross a railroad track, and though a train was 
approaching and traffic had been stopped, they thought they 
had time to pass safely; but as they hurried over the crossing, 
aay stopped. Her foot had caught between the rail and a 
oard. 

Her husband reached down to free it but could not. The 
flagman, who was named Miller, hastened over with his lantern. 
The two men worked desperately but vainly. The headlight of 
the locomotive was upon them. 

Miller shouted to Tanner: “Man, it’s hopeless.” 

Tanner heard, he must have heard, though the roar of the 


“Love took up the harp of Life, and 
smote on all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, 

passed in music out of sight.” 


train was about them and the rails were 
vibrating. His wife cried to him: “You 
can’t save me! Will, leave me!” Again 
and again: “Will, leave me!” 

He paid no attention but struggled 
with all his strength to save her. 

“Will, leave me!” 

He had still a second—a second in 
which to step aside and be safe—alone; 
a second in which to stay with his wife—forever. In that second, 
all the world must have whistled, with the scream of the train, 
in William Tanner’s ears. All instinct, all self, all—love. 

Love in that second seized the harp of his life and for William 
Tanner smote all the chords. He dropped to his knees, placed 
his arms about his wife and drew her close to him. 

“T stay with you, Mary,” he cried. 

The flagman fought to free them; Miller, the flagman, fought 
so long that the train struck him when, at last, he leaped away 
—so late that he was badly injured, though he lived. 

William Tanner? He, with his wife in his arms, trembling, 
“passed in music out of sight.” 


Tennyson. 
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front Page Ellen 


Bernard De Yoto 


By 
Illustrations by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


The rise of a new 
writer is signaled 
on these pages. 
Here is astorywith 
the sweep of youth, 
with insight, dar- 
ing and high feel- 
ing; a realist who 
tells the truth, even 
when itis pleasant. 


W HEN the squall blew 
over, Stephen Ramey 
strolled out to see what 
damage it had done. On 
the dock, against which 
Lake Michigan was noisily 
hurling itself, he found 
Jens Koyen, the fisherman, 
wrapped in oilskins. Jens 
pointed to the bar at the 
harbor’s mouth, round 
which a lean white yacht 
had appeared. 

“She’ll bust herself wide 
open, dockin’,” the islander 
said. “She’s the Nipigon, 
say three hours out from 
Roostigo when the squall 
hit. She’s probably got some 
assorted drunks aboard.” 

The Nipigon dived and 
lifted through quartering 
seas. The dock shuddered 
underfoot before those 
same seas. 

“Stand by for a line,” Jens drawled. “They can maybe use 
two sober fellas. This Freddy never full-crewed his boat for 
fear it’d cut down his Scotch fund.” 

Half-speed slackened the boat’s headway. A uniformed figure 
appeared at the bow with a rope coiled to throw. She straightened 
alongside. A great swell lifted her toward the dock, but at the 
right moment twelve cylinders held her steady. She settled into 
place as Steve caught the bow line and made it fast. 


“You're all right, after 
your bump?” 
“Only this.” She 
turned to show him a 
shoulder bruised purple. 


Another uniform appeared from the pilot-house, and from the 
companionway the deck was suddenly overpopulated by a corpu- 
lent person in knickerbockers who began to issue orders. This, 
Steve divined, was Freddy, whom island talk made out to be a 
jovial tank. And now the companionway yielded up a small white 
hat, a marigold sweater, a scant white skirt. It was Ellen 
Crandin, Steve recognized with a swift interest that at once 
ebbed to displeasure. 








m the 


corpu- 
This, 
» be a 
| white 
Ellen 
- once 





She crossed to the fat person. “Thanks for ferrying me over, 
Freddy,” she said. “And the spectacle of your friends was amus- 
ing—they’ll recover on land. Have the Nipigonwwarped into the 
slip if you don’t want a nice paint-job ruined. ‘By.” 

She had begun to step down when the Nipigon heeled up, back, 
downward. Ellen reached out a hand for support, which only 
Koyen heeded. Steve, at the bow, observed: a skirt climbing up- 
ward from the knees, stockings in which rose and silver blended, 


a striped golf-garter, a white flash of thigh. 
At the moment sunlight wedged through the 
clouds and drew a glint of blue from the toss- 
ing harbor. The impression of sun and 
stockings and blue water lingered in Steve’s 
mind. Advertisements of hosiery and sham- 
poo powders and underwear, he reflected, 
were doing much to nullify the advance of 
women by giving men an impossibly lovely 
ideal. Ellen did not justify his pessimism, he 
conceded idly: 

On the dock, she turned to call something 
to Freddy. He had climbed to the far rail, 
intent on some preposterous command. The 
Nipigon heeled out and down, then back 
again. And—the far rail was now empty. 
Freddy was gone. 

“You, Steve!” Koyen remarked, stooping 
to unfasten his boots, “while I peel these 
oilskins.” 

Steve ran across the deck and dived over 
the rail. A wave carried him aft free of the 
Nipigon, and the undertow sucked him out 
into the harbor. Pivoting, he saw Freddy 
shot out of a swell up to his hips, and struck 
after him. On the slack, a white hat was 
borne by, and as he ran his hand under 
Freddy’s belt, he saw Ellen, swimming des- 
perately, carried on past the boat. He trod 
water and cursed Jens for not holding her 
back. An immense swell carried him toward 
the dock pilings, but Jens, hanging by. one 
hand, fended him off, and one of the men, 
with a boathook, relieved him of Freddy’s 
weight. Yielding to the undertow, he gath- 
ered strength to plunge after Ellen, but saw 
her dashed sickeningly into the pilings and 
sucked back. He reached her. The water 
was suddenly full of preservers, floats, ropes. 
Jens pulled them to the dock. 

He said: “Cut over to the Crandins’, Jens, 
and tell them I’m bringing her.” 

But she gasped, wriggled out of his arms, 
and stood up, pulling her sodden clothes into 
shape. “I must say, Steve, you look like a 
muskrat. I crabbed my own act, didn’t I?” 

“Too small a gallery, perhaps,” he said. 

“Oh!” She looked at him, startled. “Were 
you counting them? Well, I’m one down to 
you, Steve. Help yourself to Freddy’s Scotch.” 

She stamped down the dock. Steve pulled 
off his shirt and wrung it out. Koyen said 
gently: “She got a wet welcome to the island. 
' ® Not your pants too, Steve—be decent. 
Funny she’d pick the same summer you did 
to come back.” 

“There are neither newspapers nor golf 
tournaments on the island. For once, I 
imagine, she’s glad to forgo them.” 

“Veh, I heard she got.beat.” 

“Ellen is probably world’s 
runner-up.” 

“You don’t talk as if you was her godfather no more.” 

“Front-page Ellen, they call her along the North Shore. I 
don’t love the type, Jens, though it’s one we go in for in 
Chicago. Rolls-Royce engines and nothing to use them on. 
Money and nerve, but neither work nor brains. They burn out 
a bearing every so often. I'll say this for Ellen, though: golf’s 
a good thing. There aren’t gin-puffs under her eyes, and you 
don’t hear her talking to the armadilloes. But you couldn’t 
scratch her surface with a diamond.” 

“Talk that way about nice girls in Chicago? Steve, I’m down- 
right ashamed of you. You go home and get dry.” 

Weakened by overwork and prey to a vague, unfocused bitter- 
ness, Ramey had come back to Hamilton Island after five sum- 
mers’ absence. It was a heavily forested retreat in the northern 
lake, inhabited by a hundred or so Norwegian families who 
fished and farmed there, their lives a woodland idyl quite un- 
touched by the mainland and its stresses. Many years before, 
33 
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it had been discovered by a few Chicagoans who, preferring quiet 
and isolation to the fashionable diversions of their caste, had 
built summer homes there. They were, unanimously, people who 
had had the privileges of wealth and of smartness wherever it 
pleased them to go—but they had chosen to keep some weeks 
of the year sacred to peace. A traveled, cosmopolitan, self-con- 
tained race, who relied upon themselves for enjoyment. Families 
grew up in the tradition of an island summer; and Ramey, feeling 
himself dulled, had instinctively turned back there to regain 
his zest. 

He had been confident that Ellen Crandin would not be there. 
The cycle of tournaments would keep her away, even if she 
could have chanced a summer without glitter and display. It 
had been five years since she could endure peace. And yet she 
had been such a delightful child! Why, practically, he had raised 
her. From the time she was nine or ten, and he beginning col- 
lege, he had seemed to have no other object in the summer than 
to teach her the manifold skills of the lake and woods. The 
memory of that quaint friendship was cheapened intolerably by 
the last five years. Ellen’s charming girlhood had surrendered to 
the North Shore. She was only one of a restless, noisy, nerve- 
shattered caste. He saw her sometimes at affairs that passed 
for gayety on the North Side, where she was quite perfect in 
the idiom of the day, but he had avoided her. That high- 
polished hardness affronted his memories of an eager girl. 

Front-page Ellen! He had heard the phrase appreciatively 
passed about, coined no doubt by the stag-line at some smart 
dance. For vulgarity, he reflected, a connoisseur would go not 
to the tabloids or a State Street vaudeville, but to the “smart.” 
Applied to the girl he had known, with her clear eyes and strong 
brown arms, it revolted him. But it fitted her. One did see her 
name in the papers. You expected it among the horse-shows, 
garden parties, weddings, charity drives. The police seemed to 
have a feud with her roadster. Professional rumorers thanked 
heaven for her. Wherever there was golf news, there was Ellen. 
In due time, as the inescapable development went on, you would 
begin to expect that where there was divorce news, there would 
be Ellen also. And finally, last summer the phrase had proved 
appropriate in a more sinister way. When the Roberts boy 
killed himself, spectacularly, Ellen’s name had flowered in the 
headlines. Steve growled. All this tarnished those vanished 
summers. But you could not speak of tarnishing her: that hard 
polish, like the automobile enamels it imitated, was warranted 
rustproof. 

The cabin which he had built himself, and which contrasted 
sharply with the elaborate cottages of his fellow-Chicagoans, 
stood in a grove of maples a dozen yards from the harbor beach. 
When he waked at sunrise the morning after his discovery of 
Ellen, the harbor was calm, though a diminishing surf was noisy 
at the bar. He shuddered when he drew on his damp bathing- 
suit, but ran down the beach and exulted in the powerful stroke 
that carried him on as he had used to go. He reached the bar, 
a mile out, and stretched at full length, glowing with satisfaction. 


HE had been there perhaps five minutes when he heard a splash 
and saw Ellen walking up the shallows. ‘You were part 
way over when I came out,” she announced. “I saw no reason 
why I should let you spoil my swim.” 

“Begin right, Ellen,” he said. “Be as disagreeable as possible.” 

“What can I give you to disapprove this morning, Steve? 
Only my manners, or will this suit do?” 

“Tt’s almost reticent. You didn’t bring Freddy swimming?” 

“That tank swim a mile? Besides, the Nipigon’s not here 
this morning. He wasn’t staying with us, anyway—he merely 
gave me a lift from the mainland. And there you were, Steve, 
weak with joy, to welcome me.” 

“You're all right, afters your bump?” 

“Only this.” She turned to show him a shoulder and upper 
arm bruised deeply purple. “That’s why I came swimming. If 
I hadn’t I’d probably have felt obligated to go to bed and be ill.” 

“So you took a two-mile swim, alone. Why are all you restless 
wenches such fools, Ellen?” He stood up. “There’s no point 
in getting chilled before we go back. Come on.” 

They swam easily side by side, but he watched her closely for 
signs of weakening. The beach was desperately far away, when 
one considered a crippled arm. They had covered half of it 
when her face wrinkled with strain. He swam up to her. 

“Hold my shoulder and get your breath,” he ordered. 

She clung to him for a few strokes, then plunged on, burying 
her face in a deep crawl. The shore crept slowly closer. Ellen 
turned on her back and breathed strenuously, swam on one side 


Front Page Ellen 


for a while, shifted to a breast-stroke. Her face was now ridged 
and white with effort. The rhythm of her arms was uneven. He 
was about to take her forcibly in tow when a water-weed whipped 
across his legs. Letting down, he felt the reassuring firmness 
of sand. 

“We're in!” he shouted, wondering at his impulse to add, 
“Thank God!” 

She foo let down in waist-deep water. She had turned toward 
him with a derisive smile when she sighed and fell forward. 
Grinning, he carried her up the beach, and for the second time 
she kicked herself out of his arms, quite furious. 

“That’s two down to you, but there’s no need grinning so 
fatuously. I’m not in the habit of fainting—” 

“Only of doing idiotic things. It ought to be a pleasant 
summer.” 

She smiled, very sweetly. “I know seven adequate reasons 
why I hate you, Steve. I suppose some day you'll tell me in 
great detail just why you despise me so.” She walked away. 


FoR several days they did not meet, though he marked how she 
delayed her morning swim till he was in from the bar. Jens 
Koyen approached him one afternoon. 

“My nephew’s gone to Roostigo. Want to help me lift, tomorra 
morning?” 

“Of course.” 

“Four-thirty, at the dock, then. 
this Ellen, the other day.” 

“Where were you?” 

“Comin’ in from the nets. Did she founder again, or do you 
make a practice of hugging her?” 

“Purely impersonal embrace, Jens.” 

“Yeh? This Freddy, now, might be glad of the chance.” 

“You mustn’t think that the men Ellen smiles on capitulate 
by battalions.” 

Later, there was a sound of rubber soles on his porch. She 
came in and stood before his desk. Involuntarily he approved 
the tweed knickers above bare knees, the white silk blouse, the 
blue scarf at her throat. 

“Let’s have it out, Steve,” she said. “I’ve got a really stag- 
gering resistance to most disapproval. But there’s one way to 
vaporize me, and that’s to call me stupid. I know I used to be 
your personal Girl Scout and sit on your knee and listen to the 
tick-tick. But that doesn’t give you any privilege of calling me 
a fool without showing cause. Let’s hear it.” 

She swept his hunting coat from the window-seat and stretched 
out to listen. Very genially, he prepared to acquiesce. 

“Ts it particularly intelligent to dive into a high sea after a 
fat drunk when a man has already gone who can outswim you 
two to one? Is it a sign of a first-rate brain to start out to 
swim two miles alone with a lame arm and shoulder?” 

“Oh, if that’s all! The way you avoid me in town, I’ve 
thought it was something important.” 

“Those are only symptoms. If I call you stupid, it’s only my 
elderly way of characterizing the whole headline-loving, grand- 
stand-playing, reality-dodging crowd you play with. I’m some 
ten years older—” 

“You’re sure it isn’t because I could beat you at golf when 
I was sixteen?” 

“Oh, you and your friends can outgolf me, outswim me, out- 
ride and outdance me—drive a car more dangerously, talk rings 
round me, beat me to the headlines. But you don’t know any- 
thing. You're ignorant as hell—” 

“Would I please you if I wrote monographs about the spiritual 
life of the earthworms?” 

“Only a decent competence at living. Oh, you’ve had the 
whole training-stable with all the modern methods, freedom, frank- 
ness, clipped hair, no underwear; but out on the track you 
simply don’t perform. You can’t manage your own lives and 
you play hob with others’. You run things into a mess and yell 
your heads off that it’s unjust. I could stand bustles and corsets 
if they were compensated by a little knowledge of the human 
heart—” 

“You read too many subtitles, Steve. I prefer to be a dub if I 
can escape the vice of talking like a Chautauqua. I’ve man- 
aged to handle myself without blowing up.” 

“Unfortunately, people like Bo Roberts do drift in unasked.” 

She was on her feet, flaming. “You would mention him! 
That’s your elderly way of being fair.” 

“Fair? Then you do need the wind tempered to you?” 

“Besides, I’m getting bored with taking the blame for Bo 
Roberts. I was done with him a month before, if you want to 
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know, and he’d run through two love-affairs after me. Only—I 
made the headlines.” 

“That was running true to form.” 

“And it wasn’t a broken heart or even too much gin. 
because he was too rotten a coward to make a fight.” 

“Doesn’t that help to make my point?” 

“Is all this part of the act, Steve? Or do you really think 
like a poisonous old grandpa?” 

He had been surprised to find himself so annoyed. Now sud- 
denly he was more surprised to find his annoyance gone. There 
was, behind her flippancy, something eager and clean and wholly 
captivating. “My dear Ellen,” he said, “we mustn’t slang each 
other like professional coaches. It’s good fun, but it’s low.” He 
held out his hand. 

She looked at it doubtfully, then clasped .it. “I didn’t come 
up here to plague you.” She pondered. “The trouble is we both 


It was 


“Oh, Jens, how 
you're going to tear 
your hair when 
you find out what's 
happened, and you 
not here to see!” 


remember Steve Ramey and his Girl Scout too well, you espe- 
cially. Can’t we get on a different basis, as long as we’re both 
here? You play round with us, Steve; we wont debase you 
more than now and then. Come on—let’s go wander about like 
sensible people and get sunburned.” 


‘THE Agnes H., Jens Koyen’s fish-boat, lifted her nets some 

frigid hours after daybreak, Steve managing her while Jens 
manipulated the winch. Afterward they retraced their course, 
dropping dry nets, and then headed for the island, eight miles 


Jens did nonchalant butcher-work that attracted hundreds 
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of gulls to their wake, while Steve steered and smoked 
and traded weather-lore with him. 

A yacht was hull-down ahead of them. ‘What boat is 
that?” Steve asked. 

“Don’t you ever memorize nothing? . That’s the Nipigon 
back again. Freddy’s been makin’ his regular run to 
Canada. That boy, he’s a big comfort to his friends. 
Maybe he wont like your makin’ off with.his girl.” 

“Jens, are you building a romance about me?” 

“You done it, son.” 

“Me?” 

“Old Chris Gislason, here. Married five times. Easiest- 
goin’ man on the island—he could see a hundred yards 
of net ripped up by steamer-slag and never let out a 
curse. Genial and sunny as a pine snake that’s just et 
a robin’s brood. Only, he could lose his temper when it 
come time to go courtin’. Got so every time we heard 
a harsh word, somebody’d ask who was Chris’ new in- 
tended.” 

“Well?” 

“Never seen you mad till the day she come. But 
what’s more disturbin’, that ‘You shut up’ look in this 
skinny little Ellen’s eye. If a lady golf champ looked at 
me that way, and I didn’t feel agreeable, boy, I'd light 
out without waiting for my hat.” 


AS the weeks passed, Stephen fell unprotestingly into 
the habits of the harbor colony, augmented now by 
Freddy and the serious drinkers who lived in the Nipigon. 
They swam and sailed. They towed each other across the 
harbor on surf-boats. They fished or raced or agreeably 
did nothing. Steve lazily observed that he was friend- 
lier with Ellen than he had thought possible. He even 
approved her nonchalant captivation of Freddy; it was 
instinctive with her, he supposed, and this was summertime. 

They were swimming at the Crandin slip at sunset one 
evening when the Agnwes H. came down the harbor with 
a load of fish-crates. Jens stood up, wedging the wheel 
with his knee; and yelled across the water, a long, 
derisive yodel. 

“That the lad who helped preserve me?” Freddy asked, 
breathless from a ten-yard swim. 

“Jens Koyen,” Ellen informed him, “the best fisher- 
man, the best pilot, and the best liar on the island. Even 
Steve admits that Jens handles a boat better than he 
does. He made Steve a master mariner, and Steve made 
me a Campfire Girl. I don’t know what’s on his mind 
tonight.” 

Jens made unidentifiable, but evidently derisive ges- 
tures. “You’d better make a face at him,” Steve said. 

“He’s quite sure you’ve got me marked down for capture.” 

“Tf you’d only let Jens teach you how to read a woman’s 
heart!” 

In many days Steve had not resented her. He had in- 
sensibly forgotten that she was to be disapproved. He 
was no longer aware of flippancy or raucousness. Not the 
least delight of their new companionship was the sunrise 
swim. The rite had been established tacitly. Every 
morning he appeared on the beach and either found her there 
before him or waited a moment till her hail came through the 
trees. Of all the summer colony she was the only one who could 
keep up with him, and to share that strong rhythm with her 
made her more friendly, more delightful than she had been since 
her girlhood. 

They had reached the shore again, one morning. and were 
walking up the beach when she said: “You aren’t apprehensive 
any longer, are you, Steve? You're not afraid that Front-page 
Ellen is watching the main chance?” 

“T didn’t know you had heard the name.” 

“You don’t know my friends, then. But I’m grateful that 
you’re not. Even Freddy is quite sure that I’ve investigated his 
papa’s profits. You’ve never accused me of the main chance— 
your only complaint is that I’m brainless. I’d rather be that 
than calculating. So—” Before he understood her intention, 
she had stepped up to him, kissed him swiftly, and stepped back. 
“That would be necking on the North Shore, but let it go for 
gratitude. I wont see you this afternoon, Steve; I’m going 


trolling with Freddy.” 
He thought, with sudden clarity, that he understood her flip- 
pancy. It was, he felt sure, purely protective. That eagerness, 
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Yielding to the undertow, 
he gathered strength to 
plunge after Ellen, but 
saw her dashed sicken- 
ingly into the pilings. 


that splendid vigor that had endowed her, was de- 
fenseless except for some such mask. He mused. 
Some day he would find in Ellen the young girl she 
had been. He realized, now, that he had been looking for her. 

Deprived of Ellen, he went with Jens to a neighboring island 
to load the Agnes H. with tanbark. There was something very 
soothing in this island life, something comradely in the fisherman. 
Jens spun yarns about the winter storms, the heroic season of 
the islands, when the natives must meet ice and gales as normal 
hazards of the day. 

“Was it possible you was kissing this Ellen today?” Jens 
asked acidly, after a while. 

“Good Lord, Jens, do you stalk me?” 

“Do your kissing indoors, then. You was open to God’s 
heaven this morning. Yeh, yesterday evening, too, when I come 
past her pa’s place with a barrow of ice.” 

“But I wasn’t with her yesterday.” 

“No? Must ’a’ been Freddy, then.” 

“Not necessarily. It’s a promiscuous impulse, on the North 
Side.” 

To his surprise, he was furious. That kiss had seemed to him 
charming and demure, a sort of pledge that they were done war- 
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ring with each other. It was a private confidence. But Freddy! 
Yes, and every other available man within a day’s travel. Front- 
page Ellen—the wise-cracking North Shore juniors had achieved 
accuracy. She kissed promiscuously, for the stimulation it gave 
her nerves. It was as common as a cigarette ad. 

“Did Freddy kiss you the night before I did?” he asked next 
morning, before they plunged in. 

“Yes—partially, that is. Why?” 

“Well, don’t kiss me again; that’s all.” 

He turned to the lake but saw a deep stain spread over her 
face and throat, even her shoulders. He was amazed: you 
would have thought he had violated her privacy, had outraged 
some deeply cherished code. They did not shout, this morning, 
or look at each other, but swam steadily for the bar. Reaching 
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its shallows, she slipped under the surface and came up facing 
toward shore. 
“Race you back, Steve,” she said curtly. 
He had never seen her swim so desperately. 
the water in a frantic rhythm. She seemed resolved to beat 
him—to rehabilitate herself, he decided, after his slur.- He re- 
gretted it, though he did not understand why it had stung so 
deeply. Well, if victory in a race could redeem her pride, she 
should have it. His long trudgeon stroke kept him even with 
her nervous crawl till, when floating (Continued on page 98) 
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Illustrated 


His eyes were dark and sullen, his mouth 

that of a man accustomed to taking his 

fun where he found it. Likable but 
dangerous—that was Mr. Gardiner. 


[t was the fourth day of the case, Gardiner vs. Gardiner; and 
the Judge sat with his fingertips pressed lightly together, 
listening calmly, intently. 

The Judge did not look like a judge. With his smooth scant 
white hair, his smart white mustache, his accurately fitting collar 
and his discreetly smart necktie, he seemed rather to require 
a background of tidy blue ocean, the deck of a crowded liner— 
if not that, then the veranda of an exclusive country club, the 
green swale of golf-links; if not that, then the red-brocaded walls 
of a box at the opera. “Rigoletto” would have served admirably 
as incidental music for the Judge—or “Trovatore” or “Lucia”— 
any of’ the better-known and more stately scores. 

What seemed extraordinarily out of place behind him was the 
dull, judicially paneled walnut of the courtroom wall. What 
seemed almost unbearable discord in his presence was the long- 
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drawn squeal and sigh of 
the courtroom door, open- 
ing and closing—opening 
and closing. 

Sometimes the Judge 
looked at the door with a 
faint line of annoyance be- 
tween his eyes, other lines 
drawing down the corners 
of the pleasant thin-lipped 
mouth, beneath the clipped 
mustache; but mostly he 
looked at the witness, who- 
ever that happened to be. 

When Mrs. Gardiner had 
been the witness, he had 
leaned back in his swivel- 
chair and looked at her as 
coolly, as dispassionately as 
if she had been a peacock- 
blue butterfly—under glass. 
As if he had long ago seen 
all the pretty women in the 
world fighting for their free- 
dom, fighting to snatch it 
without too much stain on 
the fingers—going away 
with it snug in their pockets 
—sometimes with their 
pockets empty. 

Mrs. Gardiner had not 
been on the stand for long. 
She had said—when the 
lawyers asked her—that her 
name was Pauline Elise La- 
rue Gardiner, that she had 
been married on January 
seventh, nineteen-fifteen, to 
Ronald Gardiner. 

“Was there any issue of 
the marriage?” the lawyer 
had asked precisely. Dry- 
as-dust words for the ago- 

nizing miracle Pauline Elise had worked on October thirty-first, 
nineteen-sixteen—at four of a gray chill unreal morning. 

“One,” said Mrs. Gardiner; her low voice did not even quiver. 

“A boy or a girl?” persisted the lawyer—her own lawyer he 
was, so very gentle with. her. 

“A girl,” said Mrs. Gardiner. (The miracle had had hands 
like five-fingered crumpled rose-leaves and a web of spun silvery 
silk for hair—the reddest little monkeyish face that ever dented 
a pillow—a mouth forever seeking—when it wasn’t wailing.) 

“What is her name?” the lawyer had asked. 

“Her name,” said Mrs. Gardiner, for some obscure reason 
rather defiantly, “is Pauline Elise.” 

The Judge cupped his hand about his ear to get the name, 
then leaned back and put the tips of his fingers together again— 
imperturbably. 
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The lawyer had asked 
Mrs. Gardiner one or two 
other questions, and the 
lawyer for the other side 
had asked her one or two 
more—perfunctory, formal, 
unenlightening questions 
they were, and readily an- 
swered. -The real ques- 
tions, the real tearing and 
ripping and slashing and 
fraying of the fabric which 
had been Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner’s life together, 
had come later. Out of 
the innocent mouths of ob- 
servers and bystanders. 

Mr. Gardiner, after the 
briefest of sessions in the 
witness-chair, during which 
the Judge regarded him, 
too, with detached and 
impersonal gravity,—if not 
as a butterfly under glass, 
perhaps as a bacillus under 
a microscope,—had gone 
back to sit down between 
his lawyers, as Mrs. Gar- 
diner was sitting between 
hers. Mr. Gardiner’s hair 
was straight and ashen {| 
(hence the fine-spun silvery © 
hair of the miracle); his 
eyes were dark, however, 
and sullen, and his mouth 
was the mouth of a man 
accustomed not only to 
taking his fun where he 
found it, but to knowing 
where to look for it as well. 
Likable but dangerous— 
that was Mr. Gardiner. 
Dangerous but lovely— 
that was Mrs. Gardiner. 
Two human high explosives 
carelessly combined — that 
was the pair of them. The 
resultant social cataclysm 
was what the Judge was 
now considering — impas- 
sively, 

On the first day the 
courtroom had been fairly 
full—decent and decorous 
interest only; by the sec- 
ond day the newspapers 
had done their stuff, as the 
saying goes, and there 
wasn’t an empty seat. Mr. 
Gardiner frowned blackly 
under the stare of so many 
strangers; Mrs. Gardiner wore a faint fixed smile—behind her 
thick lashes, perhaps, the deepening shadow of a nameless fear. 
On the third day, when Mrs. Gardiner’s maid took the. stand, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner sat like graven images, masked 
and frozen. After all they had been born and bred to another 
sort of thing; under happier circumstances, they and the Judge 
might have met and known each other’s passwords. As it was, 
the Judge sat up above them—listened to the tale of their 
iniquities—scowling slightly sometimes. 





Dangerous but lovely—that was 

Mrs. Gardiner. Two human ex- 

plosives carelessly combined—that 
was the pair of them. 


Sarah was the maid’s name, a small, demure, black-haired 
woman with a businesslike eye and a mouth like the mouth of 
a purse. Sitting forward in the chair with her hands neatly 
folded in her lap, her modest brown hat shading her small sallow 
face, her voice never raised above a respectful monotone, Sarah 
answered questions that tore like claws at the patterned surface 
of Mrs. Gardiner’s life. 

Mr. Gardiner’s lawyer—the one examining Sarah—was tall 
and dark and slender. He wore eyeglasses, over cold pale eyes, 
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and his clothes were impeccable. He shot out a forefinger some- 
times, to emphasize a point—as lawyers will do; but for the 
most part he locked his fingers together behind him and rocked 
on his heels very gently. Varying this, he shoved both hands 
into his hip-pockets and thrust forward his head with a snapping 
gesture. Sarah was not disconcerted. She told all she knew— 
readily. Sometimes Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyer jumped to his feet 
snarling “Objection!”—at which the Judge murmured “Sustained,” 
or “Overruled,” as the moment chanced; but for the most part, 
Sarah damned her former mistress very blackly, and with amazing 
recollection of detail. 

From the lawyer’s adroit questioning and Sarah’s glib an- 
swers stood tlear little by little the portrait of a lady 
astray. 

Mrs. Gardiner listened with her soft red mouth set hard, her 
sea-gray- eyes steely, looking at Sarah with illimitable scorn— 
useless scorn, because Sarah, sitting in the witness-chair with the 
Judge at one side of her, the lawyer to the other, was nicely 
protected, encouraged 
even, and knew it. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Gardi- 
ner quarreled often?” 
asked the lawyer, regret- 
fully, as it almost 
seemed. 

“They quarreled all 
the time,” said Sarah. 

“What did they quar- 
rel about?” 

“Parties and men,” 
said Sarah. 

On another level in 
life, Sarah would un- 
doubtedly have shone as 
a stylist. She had a flair 
for words. She could 
roll up an incriminating 
fact im two syllables and 
put it across, like a 
pitcher putting a wicked 
curve across the plate. 

“Mr. Gardiner ob- 
jected to parties—a nd 
men—for his wife?” 
asked the lawyer. 

Mrs. Gardiner’s law- 
yer objected to the ques- 
tion with considerable force; but 
not before Sarah had snapped 
out “Yes!” and not before the 
crowded courtroom had received 
the unpleasant picture of Mr. 

Gardiner, grieved and humiliated 
by his wife’s frivolities and phi- 
landerings, protesting vainly— 
forced into hopeless wrangling. 

Mrs. Gardiner looked at Mr. Gardiner, her mouth 
twitching, her eyes burning. He looked back at 
her, sullen and hard. Yes, they had quarreled. 

Yes, they would always quarrel. But meeting each 

other’s eyes in that high-ceilinged, barren-walled 

chamber of horrors, they remembered—as_ the 

Judge glancing from one to the other of them 

judicially surmised—a time when they had been 

so near, when their two hearts had beat so close, 

that a feather couldn’t have lain between. That was in the 
beginning, that was when they had thought love lasted. 

The Judge knew—by virtue of long and patient listening— 
that bitterness like that of Gardiner vs. Gardiner is found only 
in places where love has been, and is no more. Like that queer, 
leprous-lustrous flower called the Silver Sword, which blooms 
only in dead craters. The Judge was a little wearied by Mr. 
Gardiner’s sullenness, by Mrs. Gardiner’s over-red-lipped pro- 
testing. After all, so far as the Judge was concerned, the thing 
had been done before, times without number. He knew that 
when two people are bent upon destroying each other, there is 
little to be done in the way of stopping them. If Mr. Gardiner 
could prove that Mrs. Gardiner had not made him a faithful 
wife,—which was the ugly ground of his application for divorce, 
—the Judge had neither right nor reason to interfere. He did, 
at moments, feel a kind of impatient compassion for the woman; 
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she must have been extraordinarily lovely, when she was younger 
and fresher—at about twenty, say. Oddly, that was just the 
thing in Mrs. Gardiner’s own mind at the moment. Her twen- 
tieth year—the year she was married. 

(“Parties and men,” said Sarah.) 

There had been not too many parties and no man but one— 
when Pauline Gardiner was twenty. And she Aad been lovely 
—rose-in-the-bud! 

She had adored Ronald Gardiner then with all the passion of 
a gipsy soul in a dryad body. She had fought parents and friends 
to get to him (he was wild; he was reckless; he was, even at 
twenty-four, regarded as a dangerous man); now she was fight- 
ing the world to get away from him. 


And he sat and looked at her, blackly, while under his lawyer’s 
hands shameful inferences, hideous, compromising revelations, 
mounted higher and higher. When the heap was high enough, 
it would topple and bury Pauline Gardiner—smirch her and de- 
fame her forever. 

“Was there any one man to whom Mr. Gardiner objected?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Yes,” said Sarah. 

No good, Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyer objecting while Sarah sat 
in the witness-chair. She shot her answers in before he could 
get to his feet. Her “Yes!” might not go into the record—but 
it was spoken—and heard. 

Mrs. Gardiner clenched her hands in her lap and looked 
straight ahead of her at nothing at all, while “the one man” 
was discussed. She had steeled herself. She knew it was coming. 

There had been a man—after love wore itself out, after end- 
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“Did you hear anything that frightened 
you?” asked the lawyer softly. “Think 
very hard, and tell us what you heard 
that night.” Pauline Elise thought very 
hard — it was touching to see her. 


less bickering and fighting had effectually separated souls if not 
bodies. There had to be a man—or spend one’s days in unbear- 
able tedium; and the man had been at hand, waiting—always 
waiting—watching his moment. 

At that, he was not a bad man! Young, like herself—and 
ardent—not too scrupulous—with not too fine a code. “What 
they don’t know wont hurt ’em!’—that was “the one man’s” 
creed. He had brought it back with him from the War, per- 
haps. A good deal could be blamed on the War—had been, 
successfully, in Mrs. Gardiner’s generation. 

The flaw in the one man’s creed had been this—that now 
they did know—or would, by the time Mr. Gardiner’s lawyer 
got through with Sarah. 

And yet it appeared, toward the end of the third day, that 
Mr. Gardiner’s lawyer was building, however impressively, upon 
the sand. He could compromise—hideously. He could not 
incriminate—definitely. 

Sarah had heard this—she had seen that—she told of meetings 
and notes—she described violent and dreadful scenes resulting 
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between the husband and wife; but the final damning explicit 
evidence Sarah could not produce. 

Certain facts, necessary to the proving of Mr. Gardiner’s con- 
tention that Mrs. Gardiner had dishonored her marriage vow, 
Sarah, however willing, could not supply. And when that be- 
came evident, the sea-gray eyes widened and gleamed, the rouged 
mouth quivered under the lash of hope. 

“Upon the night before Mr. Gardiner sailed for Europe alone, 
you say there was a frightful quarrel?” asked the lawyer. 

“There was—the worst of all,” said Sarah. 

“And a week later Mrs. Gardiner went down to the cottage 
on the shore?” 

“She did,” said Sarah. 

But she couldn’t say, on oath, that “the one man” had gone 
to the cottage—and stayed there—upon which Mr. Gardiner 
based his complaint. 

Through all of one weary afternoon the lawyers fought over 
Sarah like dogs over a bone. 

“You mean to say” (polite incredulity on the part of eye- 
4! 
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glasses and forefinger) “that there were no neighbors of any 
sort?” 
“Not in five miles,” said Sarah. 


“Was she in the habit of taking servants when she went to © 


this isolated spot?” 

“Yes—she was.” 

“Upon the occasion of her going for that week in July— 
while Mr. Gardiner was in Europe,—did she take any servants?” 

“She did not. She wanted to be alone. Only me.” 

A babble of voices smothered that. Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyer 
protested—the Judge sustained him. “Answer yes or no,” said 
the Judge. Sarah nodded obediently. She had yesses and noes 
enough at her command to serve any purpose. 

“You went with her?” asked the eyeglasses blandly. 

“Yes,” said Sarah. 

“And thére was no one else?” 

Sarah hesitated. “Yes,” she said at last. 

“Yes—there was no one else?” 

“Yes—there was some one.” 

A stir went over the courtroom like wind through deep grass 
on a hillside. 

“Will you tell us who else was there—in that lonely beach- 
house—five miles from any neighbor—besides you and Mrs. 
Gardiner?” 

“Pauline Elise,” said Sarah—reluctantly. 

It was not the expected quarry. It was perhaps—vaguely ap- 
proaching—an extra sensation. 

“Pauline Elise is Mrs. Gardiner’s little daughter?” 

“Ves,” said Sarah. 

“How old?” asked the Judge aloofly. 

“Eleven,” said Sarah. 

“And on this amorous adventure—into this love-nest—” 

“T object, Your Honor,” roared Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyer, com- 
ing to his feet. 

“Sustained,” said the Judge, and when the eyeglassed lawyer 
would have protested, flickered thin dry fingers at him in a dis- 
missing gesture. 

“Tt has not yet been proved,” said the Judge, impartial as 
St. Peter, “that anyone beyond the lawful owner of the cottage 
occupied it—at any time.” 

Mr. Gardiner’s lawyer retorted violently—with due care for 
contempt of court: “That is what I intend to prove, Your 
Honor.” 

“Proceed,” said the Judge. 

(He might have been saying “Fore!” or “Bravo!’’) 

But though Mr. Gardiner’s lawyer proceeded to the best of his 
forensic ability and drew facts from her like a conjuror drawing 
rabbits from a hat, the one fact needed he could not draw. 
Sarah had slept under a separate roof—in a sort of servants’ 
cottage removed from the main one. She knew when “the one 
man” came—driving over at dusk from the town five miles away; 
but she could not—much as the lawyer would have liked it— 
say when he had gone. He wasn’t there in the morning. That 
was all she knew—and it was not, for the lawyer’s purposes, 
enough. 


HE turned her over, reluctantly, to Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyer, 
who began with all the suavity in the world—Mrs. Gardiner 
sitting clenched and flushed, listening. 

“How long were you in Mrs. Gardiner’s employ?” 

“Three and a half years,” said Sarah. 

Simple enough, that! The eyeglassed lawyer relaxed in his 
chair, even stretched his legs slightly. 

“You left it, when?” 

“About a year ago,” said Sarah, slightly flushed herself—an 
awkward magenta glow. 

The Judge leaned forward, smoothed his clipped white mus- 
tache with the tip of one finger and frowned a little. 

“Why did you leave Mrs. Gardiner’s employ?” 

“Because I wanted to,” said Sarah pertly. 

“Was that the only reason?” 

The eyeglassed lawyer tensed his long legs, ready to object. 

“Tt was,” said Sarah. 

“Let me refresh your memory,” said Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyer 
very gently. “Had not Mrs. Gardiner, about a week before your 
departure, missed a garment or two?” 

Eyeglasses instantly objected and was overruled. 

“A garment or two and a bit of jewelry,” said the other 
lawyer more gently yet, “which were eventually found in your 
room? Is that true?” 

Sarah shot Mrs. Gardiner a look of concentrated venom. 
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Mrs. Gardiner returned the look icily, with a faint sneer tipping 
down one corner of her mouth. 

“Who says so?” said Sarah—to Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyer. 

“Yes or no,” barked the lawyer. 

Sarah hesitated; two oddly ratlike teeth showed white between 
her parted lips. She glanced up at the Judge, from the tail 
of her eye. 

“Answer,” said the Judge. The tips of his fingers barely 
touched, he pressed them together and the palms snapped softly 
—like the mute click of a closing trap. 

“Yes!” said Sarah. 

“Mrs. Gardiner’s jewels—and garments—were found in your 
room? Who found them there?” 

“The cook,” said Sarah—and added startlingly: “A dirty sneak!” 


‘THE JUDGE reproved her. The lawyer snickered amusedly. 

The courtroom stirred, palpitant with laughter. An ancient 
man who looked as if at other times and in other clothing he 
2. have drawn a net upon the shores of Galilee, restored 
order. 

“What,” insisted the lawyer, “did Mrs. Gardiner do—after the 
finding of her belongings in your possession ?” 

“She raised—a row,” said Sarah. 

“Did she call in the police?” asked the lawyer. 

Sarah retorted viciously: “She said she was going to.” 

“Did she call in the police?” repeated Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyer— 
then almost coaxingly: ‘Answer yes or no.” 

“No,” said Sarah. 

“Ah-h!” said the lawyer. “Then she did nothing at all about 
that—unpleasant little incident?” 

“She gave me notice,” said Sarah viciously. 

“Naturally,” said the lawyer. “But’”—his voice deepened in 
mocking threat—‘‘she could have had you up—” 

“I object!” cried the eyeglassed lawyer sharply. 

“Sustained,” said the Judge. 

Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyer submitted to the objection amiably. 

“Where,” he inquired, “was Mr. Gardiner—at the time of your 
—mistaking Mrs. Gardiner’s belongings for your own?” 

The Galileean attendant had again to restore order. 

“He was living at his club,” said Sarah, sullenly. 

“Where was Mrs. Gardiner living?” 

“At the house in Parker Square.” 

“She lived there alone?” 

“With Pauline Elise,” said Sarah. 

“You saw nothing at any time, at the house in Parker Square, 
to indicate the presence of anyone else—” 

Sarah answered without waiting for the question to come to 
an end: 

“T saw nothing at all. I was fired.” 

In which, unquestionably, Sarah scored. 

Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyer letting her go after that,—abruptly, 
as one who has grasped the wrong end of a poker,—Mr. Gardiner’s 
lawyer caught her up. 

“You were the only servant who had been at the cottage at 
the shore—that week in July?” 

“T was,” said Sarah. 

“Were you surprised when something happened, after you 
came back to town, to throw you out of your place?” 

Objection rent the air. Sarah’s surprise was irrelevant. How- 
ever, Sarah had already cried, “No!” clear as a bell. And Mr. 
Gardiner’s lawyer had drawn his picture. 

Very nearly for a time it had seemed as if Mr. Gardiner had 
Mrs. Gardiner helpless. But that was with Sarah’s assistance. 
Sarah had seen, she had heard—with devastating effect. Circum- 
stantial, Sarah’s evidence was,—in part,—but hideously convincing. 
Then, like a bolt from celestial sapphire, the exposure of Sarah’s 
thievery, the acknowledgment of Sarah’s dismissal, from Mrs. 
Gardiner’s service. Though that didn’t invalidate Sarah as a 
witness, it at least discredited her pretty thoroughly. 

Going beyond that, the momently appealing matter of Mrs. 
Gardiner’s forbearance. She could have had Sarah up—and 
didn’t. She could have had in the police—and didn’t. Sympathy 
arose—in the courtroom—for Mrs. Gardiner, till Mr. Gardiner’s 
lawyer exploded that sympathy deftly—as a lighted cigarette 
ever so delicately applied will explode a gay balloon. 

Sarah had been the only servant at the cottage at the shore, 
that week in July—the only witness, therefore. A dangerous pcr- 
son to have about. And Sarah had been sent away..... 

Deadlock—that was practically what the fourth day of the 
case amounted to. ; 

If Mr. Gardiner were definitely to (Continued on page 108) 
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HE was all that man has dreamed of, and 

fought for, and sometimes won, since the 
world began. 

She was youth: slim and fair, with heaven- 
colored eyes. She was beauty; and her hands were long and 
sweet, with warm pink palms. And she was truth, with the 
candid, lightly closing lips of an eager child. 

She had been designed by her Creator to wear white, with 
big hats. And barring an unidentified actor at the Comédie 
Francaise, she had never been in love. 

When Tommy Chandler saw her that day in Paris— 

But let us look at the thing from Bertie’s viewpoint first. 
Thus we shall get its least lyrical aspect, and avoid useless 
hyperbole. Eton had molded Bertie Carroll’s embryonic soul 
and set its recondite stamp on his lean countenance. He had the 
Carroll nose, straight but a trifle sharp. In his chin was an 
engaging cleft—from his mother’s side. He was a nice boy, one 
who would never think of setting the Thames on fire. 

Life perplexed Bertie in many ways. He often felt in a dim, 
uncomplaining sort of way that a chap’s path through this 
world was pretty average rough. Thorns. If it wasn’t one 
thing, it was another. A chap got no peace, what with his 
family and his friends and his golf score. 

For Bertie’s was a pacific soul, and he abhorred fuss in all its 
forms. Much and long had he endured under the false impres- 
sion that he was avoiding fuss. Therefore the playful gods de- 
creed that whenever anything complicated happened, Bertie 
should be on the spot. 

It follows that when Tommy Chandler saw her that day in 
Paris, not even the fact that Bertie was never an early riser and 
had not accompanied Tommy on his morning walk could save 
him from the Carroll curse—the réle of innocent bystander. The 
backfire of that fateful promenade shook his summer to its 
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foundations. He was picked . up 
bodily by it and hurled out of - Paris 
into the south of France, where we 
now find him sitting pensively, alone, 
at a little green-painted iron table in 
an inn garden. It was not a lovely 
garden, as gardens go, because in un- 
frequented parts of France 
food is served in gardens 
more or less on sufferance, 
to tourists, mostly English, 
who are notoriously mad. 

And Bertie had not seen 
her. 

His mind drifted back 
moodily over the past twen- 
ty-four hours. Crammed. 
Positively crammed ~ with 
episode. Yesterday at this 
time he had been warbling 
in his tub at the .Hétel 
Westminster in the Rue de 
la Paix, serene in the: pros- 

‘ pect of several similar tubs 
in the same pleasant sur- 
roundings; dallying with a 
vague project which in- 
cluded Cannes and a bit of 
motoring; revolving in his 
care-free mind normal, 

unenervating enterprises—the sort of 


comfortable, 
things a chap does on a holiday in France. 
Blithe as the lark on the wing, he had sauntered 


down the corridor, whistling, and popped into the Chandlers’ 
rooms to join them at breakfast—only to find that Tommy had 
been out for a walk and seen her. 

Madame mére was taking it like the sport she was. Bertie 
fell in love with her all over again within five minutes after his 
entry into the room. But then, everybody cherished a hopeless 
passion for Tommy’s mother—that gracious lady, more than 
half French, who looked the way marquises ought to look and 
almost never do. Madame had married an English bishop, for 
reasons readily apparent to all who knew him, for he was not 
at all the usual thing in bishops. It was he who first called 
her Madame, and after that her privileged few never called her 
anything else. Her name was Marguerite. 

The bishop had died while Tommy was at Harrow. And 
Madame Marguerite, with her English humor and her French 
philosophy, went on making music, because she had been happy. 
Not everyone, she reasoned, had been happy like that. No one, 
she pointed out to herself, could be happy forever. One must, 
she decided, be reasonable. And if le bon Dieu has been lavish 
for fifteen years, one must not blame Him for what happens 
after that. And there was still the bishop’s son, so like him, big, 
with an Olympian grace, earnest-eyed and smiling: his son, who 
made songs for her music. 

Tommy, it swiftly developed, had been sitting harmlessly 
enough having coffee in the Rue de la Paix, as one does if one 
goes for a walk before breakfast. And while he was sitting there, 
most unadventurously and not expecting anything at all to occur, 
this girl had passed by, wee 

So here they were, in the south of France. Very sudden, all 
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of it. Madame had not come with them. 
Journeys to obscure French villages at an 
hour’s notice are not for Madames, with 
their grand pianos and chiffons and roses. 
She had stopped on in Paris to await the re- 
sult of their expedition, doubtless with some 
anxiety, Bertie supposed. 

Well, here they were, and here were no 
private bathrooms. And it wasn’t as though 
there weren’t heaps of nice girls still in 
a Fa 

Bertie roused himself from reverie to look 
at his watch, and then scowled round the 
hapless little garden. A sad _ sycamore 
dropped its leaves over the wall. A _ few 
resigned-looking flowers grew neatly. A 
half-dozen people, strayed motorists and 
seekers after health, were consuming sober 
breakfasts at the scattered green tables. 
Celeste, the prettiest waitress in Provence, 
and she suspected as much, shuttled her 
bright thread of voice and smiles among them. 
Bertie eyed her a moment, but without en- 
thusiasm. 

“T say, Celeste.” 

“Oui, monsieur?” She came to him, with 
her air of birdlike. expectancy. She came 
smiling, because the sun shone, because busi- 
ness was good—ciel, this eating out of doors! 
—and because she approved of the cleft in 
Bertie’s chin. 

“Where’s the chap who was going to have 
breakfast with me? I mean to say, my 
friend Tommy Chandler was to meet me 
here. Do you know what’s become of him, 
I mean?” 

Celeste beamed. 
from the chaos of Bertie’s inquiry. 
thing, at least, was clear. 

“Chand-ler?” 


One word had emerged 
One 


Bertie 
sighed. “They always do. Well, where is he?” 

“Mais je ne sais pas, monsieur! II est allé 
&@ la promenade de bon matin, et je ne l’ai 
pas vu, il y a deux—trois heures!” 

“Yes, I thought you’d know something 
about it,” remarked Bertie. “But as we were 
saying, which way did he go?” 

“Go?” The word was pretty on her lips. 

“Aller.” 

“Oui, monsieur.” 
consolate, dismissed. 

“Not you, not you!” Bertie detained her gingerly by a fold 
of her full skirt. ‘“I meant Tommy.” 

“Tom-my?”’ A ravishing smile gilded the name. 

“Yes, but it’s no good, you know—he’s spoken for. 
not a chance.” 

“Non, monsieur.” She nodded wisely, at a venture. 

“No. Now we understand one another. Which way did he go?” 

“Voila!” cried Celeste in triumph, and waved a conjuror’s 
hand toward the steps of the hotel. 

As though summoned by the fairy’s wand, appeared Derek 
Grahame, also of Piccadilly and including the spats, issuing from 
the hotel. He was an older, wiser man than Bertie, with a 
golfish complexion and features which precluded the possibility 
of any but a rudimentary sense of humor. 

“Eng-glish-m’n!” crowed Celeste. Not the Englishman, to 
be sure, but unmistakably the proper nationality. 

Conscious of Celeste’s showman’s gesture, Derek directed a 
near-sighted gaze toward her audience and paused transfixed on 
the bottom step. 

“Hullo-ullo-ullo!” he said. 

“Well, as I live and breathe!” Bertie rose and cast himself 
upon Derek’s manly bosom, like the father of the prodigal son. 
“The only heir of the ancient house of Grahame! The last of 
the lusty Grahames, to the rescue! Derek, my boy! Derek, 
old horse!” 

“TI say—but I say, old boy, I never expected to find you here!” 
The last of the Grahames was too astonished to be quite cordial. 

“No, nor I,” said Bertie, gloating on him fondly. 

“No, by Jove, nor I!” 

oo 


“So you’ve spotted him already,” 


She turned away, dis- 


That is— 


Leave ‘em alone, Turner decided over his cigar 
Gladys lingered. “You do that so nicely,” 
she sighed. “Nobody ever kissed my hand at home.” 


“Well, well—” Bertie gave it up. Life often went beyond 
his vocabulary. “I say, have you seen Tommy, then?” 

“Tommy?” Lots of Tommys in a chap’s acquaintance. Club 
was teeming with Tommys. And yet at the moment, Derek 
couldn’t for the life of him recall a single one he knew. 

“Tommy Chandler.” 

“Now—now don’t tell me he’s here too!” 

“Yes, by Jove!” affirmed Bertie, much struck. 
all here!” 

“I say, what’s the matter with this place?” Derek glanced 
nervously about the almost deserted garden as though expecting 
further manifestations. 

“Well, you see—Tommy would come. So of course I had to 
come along to look after him. You know how Tommy is— 
hates looking out trains and what-not—” 

“But why should Tommy come here?” Derek tottered to a 
chair at Bertie’s table and collapsed therein. ‘“Nobody’s ever 
heard of this place. Is he ill?” 

“Who? Tommy? Don’t be silly. 

“Had some sort of accident?” 

“A whadayacallem—misadventure. You see—as a matter of 
fact, you see—” Bertie hesitated, then voiced the great in- 
delicacy. “The truth is, he’s fallen in love.” 

“What, again? Who is it now?” 

“A girl,” explained Bertie uncomfortably. 

“T see. A girl Mmmmm.” 

“Seems a nice sort of girl, you know.” 

“My dear old boy, if you were to ask me the difference between 

nice girl and all the other girls, I should reply that if Tommy 


“Yes, we're 


I mean—not exactly.” 
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hadn’t been in love with her at one time or another, she couldn’t 
be really nice. Tommy never overlooks a nice girl.” And with 
the nonchalant air of a man who feels he has said something 
rather good, Derek lighted a cigarette. ‘But I shouldn’t worry 
if I were you; they can’t catch him. Nobody can catch Tommy. 
Not permanently, I mean.” 

“Ves, but this time he wants to be caught.” 

“Asking for it, eh? Maybe. But he always recovers in time. 
Are you here to protect him or encourage him?” He turned on 
Celeste, who was hovering helpfully. “Look here, my girl, I 
want a cup of tea with milk, and some nice crisp toast.” 

“Oui, monsieur,” said Celeste, uncomprehending. 

“A cup of tea and some toast,” repeated Derek with awful 
distinctness, and waved her off. “It’s my opinion that the 
French don’t want to understand English! Now, what were we 
saying about Tommy?” 

“T said he was in love.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Don’t be 
know him!” 

“Hair gone white in a night, or something?” 

“Well, you know how Tommy is. Women spoil him and coo 
over him and break their hearts for him, and he writes them a 


so beastly casual about it, old boy! You wont 


sonnet and that’s that! But the fact is, through it all runs a 
crazy streak of—of—well, of idealism, if you like, and now he’s 
been and seen a girl who has taken root in that streak. It’s— 
devastating.” He savored the word proudly. He had been try- 
ing to think of it for hours. “Devastating,” he repeated with 
satisfaction. 

‘“‘He’s a changed man, is he?” commented Derek, openly skeptical. 

“Yes, that’s what makes it so awful. I mean, it’s never made 
any difference in him before—being in love, I mean. Tommy’s 
always in love.” 

“There must be something in heredity,” observed Derek 
sagely. “His grandmother was French, on his mother’s side, you 
know—and his father was a bishop. Where is he now, by the 
way?” 

“God knows,” said Bertie piously, thinking of the bishop, who 
had not been quite the usual thing in bishops. He realized then 
that the question had probably referred to Tommy, and decided 
that the answer could stand. “He woke me up in the middle 
of the night about seven o’clock this morning to say he was 
going for a walk and would meet me here for breakfast. You've 
no idea what I’ve been through with him since yesterday! He 
never knows when it’s time to eat; he scribbles his silly rhymes 
all over the place—” 
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“Orlando stuff, eh?” 

“No, no, dashed good stuff! His next book will sell like 
anything!” 

“On the contrary, it will probably be rotten. How did it all 
start, anyway?” 

“Why, he went for a walk in Paris, and—” 

“And came back in love? My dear fellow!” Derek permitted 
himself a patronizing smile. 

“No, you don’t understand, old boy, really you don’t. It was 
before breakfast, and—” 

“No man can fall in love before breakfast. Not even Tommy.” 

“But she’s a princess—” 

“Royalty is going out of fashion.” 

“Not that kind of royalty. A moon-princess, I think he said, 
and—” 

“Oh. See what he means. Go on.” 

“Well—where was I?” 

“Tommy had gone for a walk.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, he saw this girl, and he followed her to— 
followed her to Cook’s and heard her buy a ticket for this place. 
Then he legged it back to the hotel in a taxi, collected the lug- 
gage and me, and here we are!” 

“Where do you come in?” 

“Oh, I’m to hold off the family, if any, and give Tommy a 
chance.” 

“You recite Tommy’s virtues in the background while she 
falls in love with him. Clever beast he is! Well, how does it go?” 

“We haven’t begun yet. Nobody of that name at this hotel. 
Tommy’s been doing a bit of sleuthing at the desk.” 

“Does he know her name, then?” 

“Oh, absolutely. It’s all most unusual. Most”—he groped 
a moment-—“unusual. You see, Tommy—” 

“Present.” 

The bishop’s son had entered through the garden gate in time 
to hear his own name. It cannot be denied that he was a poet, 
and a pretty good one. And he had had a little opera produced 
in London, with a very select success. But he did not wear a 
soft tie, and his nice brown hair was not too long. He looked 
very much like other healthy young Britons, though he filled 
the eye exceptionally well. From the bishop he had inherited 
an unclerical service at tennis and a distaste for golf and Byron. 
From. Madame—much that was beyond price. 


Chapter Two 


*“DRESENT,” said Tommy. 
“And accounted for!” Derek turned to look at him with a 


new interest. 
“Look!” entreated Bertie, throwing out a dramatic hand. “It’s 


old Derek! Here!” . 


“Well, I’m blowed!” said Tommy, and Derek winced in his 


handclasp. 

“I find you looking much the same. Bertie’s been telling me—” 

“Oh, don’t take any notice of Bertie!” 

“Quite,” said Derek soothingly. ‘And have you found her yet?” 

“No, hang it.” 

“But look here, are you absolutely sure she was coming to this 
place? I mean, why should she come to this place? Are you 
sure—” 

“I’m not sure of anything, except that she is the most wonder- 
ful, heavenly, celestial being—” 

Bertie kicked Derek, under the table. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he murmured in an awed aside. “Didn’t 
I tell you?” 

“T say, Derek, whatever brought you here too?” Tommy pulled 
himself together. “Have you committed a crime, or something?” 

“There are only two things that could bring a man here,” stated 
Derek didactically. “A morbid interest in dead Frenchmen, or 
a suicidal curiosity about a live woman. Frenchmen, dead or 
alive, are nothing to me.” 

“Good Lord, did you see her too?” Bertie was chilled with a 
nameless dread. 

“Who? Oh, Tommy’s celestial princess? I don’t think so; I—” 

“She’s not a princess,’ Tommy corrected them patiently. 
“She’s an English girl.” 

“What’s her name?” queried Derek, out of idle curiosity. 

“Elizabeth.” 

“Wouldn’t it be?” murmured Bertie, getting home on Derek’s 
shin again. 

“We played together when we were children,’ Tommy ex- 


His Elizabeth 


plained dreamily. ‘She lived the other side ofthe hedge, and 
I’ve never forgotten her.” 

“Loved her all his life and didn’t know it till yesterday!” 
amplified Bertie impressively. 

“I say! Fancy spotting her like that, though! How did you 
know, I mean?” Derek was gazing at Tommy with something 
almost like respect. 

“She hasn’t changed. The same little defiant chin—the same 
blue eyes—the same fair hair.” 

“Yes, but after all, old boy, what are you going to do if you 
find her?” Derek interrupted. 

“T’m going to marry her.” 

“There!” said Bertie in tones of calamitous satisfaction. 
“What did I tell you?” 

“Must you go as far as that?” 

“Don’t be disgraceful, Derek.” 


[TD EREK blinked. He had had no idea of being disgraceful. 
He laid Tommy’s irrelevant reply to the Gallic grandmother, 
and abandoned the problem in favor of larger matters. 

“Where’s my tea? I asked that girl to bring me tea.” 

“T don’t think there is any tea,” said Bertie. ‘The coffee’s not 
bad, though. I had coffee.” 

“Oh, very well, then, coffee,” Derek surrendered peevishly. 
“Why on earth do people travel? Until breakfast can be stand- 
ardized all over the world, I, for one, am willing to stop at 
home. Makes a chap so beastly homesick, not to be able to get 
a decent breakfast.” 

Bertie, always helpful, lifted up his voice for Celeste. 

Celeste stood before him, smiling doubtfully and twisting a 
corner of her apron. He rested upon her a benignant eye. “I 
gather,” he said kindly, “that there is no hope of tea. I bow to 
the inevitable. You may bring me coffee.” 

Celeste went on smiling doubtfully, so that Bertie for the 
second time that morning nerved himself to the language. 

“Café au lait!” he exploded. “Vite.” . 

“Oui, monsieur!’”? She turned, on the wing. 

“And some nice crisp toast,” entreated Derek. 

“Monsieur?” She poised, irresolute, derailed again. 

“It’s rolls,” said Bertie. “I had rolls.” 

“But I don’t want rolls. I want some nice crisp toast.” 
Derek looked about him through a piteous monocle. “One is 
accustomed to toast at breakfast,” he pleaded. 

“Tommy.” Bertie jogged the poet’s elbow. Tommy could 
speak the beastly stuff on his head, and he now obliged patiently, 
over his shoulder. 

“Monsieur désire des petits pains—chauds—et—” 

“No,” said Derek firmly. “I want toast.” 

But Tommy had seen her and was leaning back in his chair 
appreciatively. 

“Bonjour, Monsieur Chand-ler,” ventured Celeste, her smile 
not at all doubtful now. 

“Bonjour, Celeste. C’est Celeste, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Mais oui, monsieur! Et ma mére et me gran’mére aussi! 
Mon pére, il dit, ‘Un—deux—trois—mon Dieu, toujours Celeste!’ ” 
Her hands flew up in delicate imitation of mon pére’s frenzied 
heaven-flung gesture. “Mais que c’est dréle, hein?” 

“Ah, mais vous étes vraiment Celeste pour la troisiéme!” 
Tommy asserted, much entertained. 

“Oh, mais, monsieur—!’’ It ended in a rapturous giggle. 

“But I say, do you think this looks well from one in your al- 
leged condition?” queried Derek from the outskirts, and Tommy 
remembered that he was in love. 

Celeste went, mystified, for les petits pains—chauds. 

“Great responsibility, being in love,” observed Derek, and 
yawned. 

“A great privilege, these days!”—from Tommy. 

“Hear, hear!” said Derek, without conviction. 

“It’s plain you’ve never been in love, old boy,” accused Bertie 
in superior tones. For Bertie had left rather a jolly girl in 
London, himself. 

“I’m engaged to be married. It’s not quite the same thing, 
I suppose.” 

“The man’s a beastly cynic, Tommy; shall we punch his head?” 

“Married!” said ‘Tommy, dumfounded. “You?” 

“Me. None other.” 

“When do you plunge, and all that?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I know very little about it myself— 
so far. It’s some brilliant scheme of the mater’s, and you know 
how I am with her. Putty isn’t the word for it. I always knew 
she’d marry me off some day, and was prepared for the worst, 
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“You had on a white dress the last time I kissed you.” 


but it seems to be a nice little thing—not what you'd call pretty 
—but plays a corking game of golf and dances—most extraor- 
dinary thing, she’s one of the few girls I’ve ever met that I could 
really dance with, you know—seems to know instinctively what 


I mean to do—forms a bond, what? We'll probably be quite 
pally in a month or two. Anyway, that’s why I’m here—to join 
her party, get acquainted, set the day, and so forth. She—” 

“Well, I do think that is the most despicable thing I have ever 
heard of!” Tommy had been listening with a horrified attentive- 
ness which could contain itself no longer. 

“Easy, easy, what’s the matter now?” But the question was 
mainly rhetorical. Derek’s attention was riveted on the coffee 
and rolls which Celeste was placing before him. 

“To talk of marrying a girl the way you would buy a cravat!” 
exclaimed Tommy. “Just anything that’s in the mode and looks 
well! In heaven’s name, what are you getting out of life that 
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And he did it again, less hurriedly, more accurately, perhaps. 


way? What are you giving to life? What of your debt to 
Romance?” 

“Debt to Romance?” repeated Derek with his mouth full. It 
was one creditor who never troubled him. “What on earth do 
you mean?” 

“We all bow down to Romance sooner or later—no one is 
proof against her.” 

“And what about the trail of broken hearts that marks the 
poet’s path through life?” 

“Oh, don’t be Nineteenth Century,” scowled Tommy. He was 
heartily sick of the facetiousness which pursues the word poet 
in this effete age. In his inheritance were the glorious tradi- 
tions of the troubadours, when life was simple for a man to 
whom speech was a grace and love an art, and the tinting of 
a few hours in a woman’s life a profession. Numbered among 
his forefathers were some of those (Continued on page 144) 
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By Arnold Bennelt 


Nev ER in history have the facilities for enjoying life been lavished upon a 
people as now upon some hundred million Americans. This continent of ours 
ought to be the happiest habitation upon the globe. Is it? We possess the full 
material equipment for happiness; but dare we employ it? It was, strangely, 
the identical element in our lives which enabled us to acquire great material 
means which—as Mr. Bennett shows—forbids us to apply them to enjoyment. 


PURITANISM is a great subject; for the Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
one of the greatest. Therefore, of course, popular ignorance 
concerning it is enormous and nearly complete. 

An example of ignorance is our belief that Puritan was at 
first a term signifying respect. Not a bit. It began as an 
abusive epithet. Then it became a term of honor. Now it is 
an abusive epithet again. 

A far ‘worse example of ignorance (as rife in America as in 
England) is our belief that Puritanism originated in English differ- 
ences of opinion concerning conduct. Nothing of the kind. Its 
origin was purely ecclesiastical. Because Richard Baxter object- 
ed to dancing (round a Maypole) on Sundays, people are apt to 
imagine that here was the basis of the mighty schism, the truth 
being that the powerful differences between two sets of high- 
minded creatures were at first centered solely upon ecclesiastical 
and liturgical points. It often happened-that clergymen would 
resign their cures rather than wear certain vestments prescribed 
by fellow-Christians with whom they disagreed. Indeed, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the high-minded were nearly 
as fond of ostracising one another for reasons which the low- 
minded could net understand as they are in the twentieth. In Eng- 
land the weather changes, but not human nature. In America the 
weather does not change (I am‘told); neither -does human nature. 

In any case the irreconcilables left England. They tried Hol- 
land; but the Dutch were too much for them. Then, wisely, 
they descended on America, and they were too much for 
America. The ultra-irreconcilables naturally stayed in England 
—for your genuine extremist will never budge; and though they 
had some thin times there, especially in the Eighteenth Century, 
they obstinately kept this island in a turmoil for three hundred 
years. One now hears that Puritanism is dead. But is it? 

Puritanism, both in America and England, developed character- 
istics whose influence is powerfully alive to this day. I will not 
speak of politics more than to recall to the forgetful that Puritans 
were the fiercest and most pugnacious upholders of the idea of 
democracy that had yet appeared in the Anglo-Saxon genera- 
tions. There are adventurous persons today who assert that 
democracy does not constitute the final summit of human sagacity 
in politics; that, in short, it has a’ few slight flaws as a social 
scheme. This may be so; or it may not be so. What cannot be 
questioned is that the Puritans were more responsible than any 
other group of determined intellectual pugilists for the alleged 
paradise of democracy which we now behold. 

In industry, Puritanism stood for unfettered individual enter- 
prise. True, Puritans toyed with a sort of communism for a 
period, but not for a long period. They soon made the remark- 
able discovery that any sort of communism left too little scope 
for business shrewdness. The foundation of Big Business, with 
all its blessings, lies deep in Puritanism. 

Having thoroughly perfected business shrewdness, the Puritans 
gave themselves up to the study of amassing the money which 
is the child of business shrewdness. They were frugal; they 
saved. And when the money grew. unmanageable, as it did, they 
invented public philanthropy in order to lessen the frightful 
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burden of their wealth. The two chief modern characteristics 
of the. United States—business shrewdness of an extreme type, 
and public philanthropy conceived and executed in the grandest 
manner—sprang out of Puritanism. And many American uni- 
versities would today be in an incomparably less rollicking situa- 
tion than they are if the Pilgrim Fathers had not sailed in the 
first specially charteréd Atlantic liner from Plymouth to Plymouth. 

I do not thereby imply that all public benefactors are neces- 
sarily Puritans. _There is some evidence to the contrary. But, 
whether they know it or not, their shrewdness and their munifi- 
cence were alike inspired by Puritan tradition. 

In two other important matters the Puritans set an admirable 
example before mankind. The first, in regard to truthfulness! 

If they did not invent truthfulness, they reinvented it, bring- 
ing it forward as a beautiful new ideal for a lying world—an 
ideal which in the end would prove remunerative. I doubt 
whether, previous to the Puritans, any large body of civilized 
people had ever regarded a strict adherence to truth as any- 
thing save an abstract notion whose moral loveliness was insuffi- 
cient to atone for its extreme inconvenience when put into practice. 
The Puritans made a fine struggle for the ideal; they had some 
success with it; but I entertain a doubt as to the permanence 
of the results upon human intercourse. Personally, in both 
Britain and America, I seem to have detected divergences from 
the truth quite as wide.as those which are known to have oc- 
curred B. C. and up to the Sixteenth Century. The Puritans 
were a strong-willed and pertinacious lot, who recoiled from no 
task, however formidable. Unfortunately there are tasks which 
are beyond the power of man, and perhaps the conversion of the 
earth to truthfulness is among these. 

The second important matter, industriousness. As the Puri- 
tans objected to waste of money, so they objected to waste of 
time. They were workers, and workers all day and every day. 
Even on Sundays they worked for the righteousness of others, 
and to a certain extent for the righteousness of themselves. In- 
dustriousness was a rare quality till they embarked upon the 
moral improvement of the planet. 

I fear that, as in truthfulness, so in industriousness, the earnest 
fellows exceeded the modesty of nature. There has been a 
notable reaction, which might not have happened’ had they been 
able to curb their zeal for perfection. American workmen work 
hard when they are paid by the piece and when they need money; 
they see little virtue in work apart from its effect on pay-day. 
British workmen protest against being paid by the piece, because 
payment by time absolves them from working hard. Not more 
than American workmen do they love work for work’s sake. 
No intense effort is needed to get them to abandon work. 

As for American employers, I believed, until I visited America, 
that their appetite for work was unappeasable. And when I saw 
them dashing down to their offices and entering the same, rav- 
enous for work, as early as eight-thirty of a morning, I still 
believed. But I soon perceived that their lunch-hour comprised 
some hundred and fifty minutes, and that it left them in such self- 
satisfaction that further work was unnecessary and inadvisable. 
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As for British employers, though they seldom exhaust them- 
selves by starting work at eight-thirty, they do manage to ac- 
complish a bit of work now and then in the afternoon. But 
British employers invented the week-end, and the week-end has 
grown into a Frankenstein’s monster which its creators cannot 
keep in order. The week- 
end in Britain curtails 
the working week to 
four and a half or even 
to four days, in such 
wise that work has de- 
teriorated into a means 
of passing the time be- 
tween week-ends. Worse 
than that, the week-end 
has lately crossed the 
Atlantic and seems like- 
ly to establish itself in 
America. Not that the 
week-end can ever thrive 
there as in Britain, see- 
ing that Americans have 
devised a gigantic week- 
end of their own, which 
consists of six weeks in 
Europe taken twice a 
year. Anybody travel- 
ing through the sights of 
Europe might be par- 
doned for assuming that 
America has been left 
uninhabited. 

All of which is the 
indirect result of short- 
sighted Puritanical en- 
thusiasm. 
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O far I have touched 

only upon the excel- 
lences—possibly exag- 
gerated, but still excel- 
lences—of the Puritan 
character. I must now, 
with -reluctance, deal 
with its darker side. 
Puritans, though they 
accepted the New Testa- 
ment, interpreted it in 
the harsh and avenging 
spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment. They were first 
and last Calvinistic, 
which is to say that 
their attitude towards 
the frailties of human- 
ity was savage. They 
reveled in the terrific 
conception of doom. 
They held that by no 
means everybody was 
going to escape doom, 
and that nobody at all 
would escape doom un- 
less violent means were 
adopted to get rid of his 
original depravity. 

This doctrine was ap- 
plied with special force 
to children. If Puritan 
children were spoiled, 
the reason was not that 
the rod was spared. 
Rod-manufacture must 
have been quite an important industry in Puritan communities. 
The child was brought up in terror, not only of the rod but of 
worse punishments. The child was taught that he was by birth 
the wickedest creature on earth. The catalogue of things that he 
must not do would have filled volumes, while the things per- 
mitted to him to do could have been written on a sixpence. In 
general he was given to understand that when he was enjoying 
himself he was engaged in crime. 
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And on the top of all, it was hourly inculcated that he ought 
to be grateful for having been introduced into this beautiful 
world by his good kind: parents, who were sacrificing themselves 
for his welfare. Some seven or eight generations passed before 
the accumulated memory of arduous childhoods finally caused 
people to see that there 
was something wrong 
somewhere with the pa- 
rental logic. And today 
parents, instead of de- 
manding gratitude from 
their offspring, are more 
humbly inclined to offer 
them an apology. To 
express it differently, 
the boot was seen to be 
on the other leg. 
America being always 
quicker in the uptake 
and readier to start 
afresh, American chil- 
dren were made happy 
before British children 
were made happy. Some 
remains of the old sys- 
tem have survived in 
Britain, and even in 
America. But broadly 
speaking, the situation 
of the child is every- 
where immensely eased; 
and there is among par- 
ents a genuine desire to 
give to their children a 
foretaste of heaven in 
preference to a foretaste 
of hell. Certain modern 
adherents. of the old ré- 
gime dolorously main- 
tain that the famous 
“sound home life” has 
vanished forever; but 
the majority suspect 
that sound home life 
has only recently been 
inaugurated. 


I COME to the grand 

general charge against 
Puritans—namely, that, 
wittingly or unwittingly, 
they got their teeth like 
bulldogs into the joy of 
life and did all they 
could to kill it. 

Admirable persons, 
Puritans! But heavily 
overloaded with ideals. 
True, they were fond of 
eating, but they would 
have done better by 
mankind if they had in- 
dulged gloriously in al- 
cohol once a month. 
They didn’t. They had 
forty virtues. They were 
early to bed and early 
to rise. They were in- 
dustrious, hating to 
waste a moment. They 
were frugal. They made 
money, they saved it, 
they invested it. In everything except the practice of virtue 
they were sober—even to abstemiousness. 

They were enthusiastic for education for everybody, in a world 
which looked dubiously at education. (In Virginia, where Puri- 
tans had no footing, influential authorities publicly hoped that 
there would be no free schools and no printing for hundreds 
of years.) They sincerely tried, with occasional success, to be 
truthful. Commercially, if hard, they (Continued on page 143) 
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writes the great drama of an Ameri- 
can family face to face with today. 
As each member lives her (or his) 
own life, with only occasional regard 
for the others, Mr. Hughes takes each 
at the critical episode in her (or his) 
life. Each is a separate story but re- 
lated, like the members of the family, 
to the others. Here is the story of 


Helen and how she “rode for a fall.” 


ITTLE Louise 
Todd, known to her 
high-school friends as 
“Hot Toddy,” had re- 
formed. She had gone 
the pace with a mad 
unrestraint that broke 
through all parental 
commands and prayers. 
She had been the typ- 
ical wild child that has 
frightened the world 
to death of late. Then, 
just before her luck in escap- 
ing crashes gave out, she saw 
the error, the horror, of her 
ways, and woke as from a night- 
mare. She wanted to be good, 
and she resolved to be good. 

By chance, when Louise was 

proclaiming her sudden refor- 
mation to an intensely disap- 
pointed young man, “Scuddy,” 
(whose evening was quite 
spoiled by it), her mother over- 
heard her. Her mother was 
eavesdropping with the noblest 
motives, and was punished by 
also overhearing Louise con- 
fide to Scuddy: 

“My elder sister is riding for a fall; and when it comes, ye 
gods!” 

Mrs. Todd was completely at a loss what to do to keep the 
saved child and save the lost. She grew frantically anxious, and, 
without waiting for information or confirmation of her surmises, 
attacked Helen the next time the girl came home to pay a duty 
call and eat a family dinner. She led Helen into the living-room 
and spoke to her in all earnestness: 

“Helen, honey, you really must pull up.” 

“Pull up what, Mumsie?” 

In her ignorance of just what Helen was doing, Mrs. Todd 
had to use Louise’s words as best she could: 

“You're riding for a fall, darling. And when it comes—good 
gracious!” 

“What on earth is the matter with you, Mamma?” 

“You know perfectly well.” 

She fixed Helen with as wise a look as her pudgy face could 
manage, and added: 

“Let’s not mention names. But as a mother who loves you 
and would die if anything happened to you, I’ve got to just 


implore you to—to pull up. You're riding for a fall, my dear. 
That ought to be enough. You're riding for a fall!” 

If the wicked flee when no man pursueth, they are still more 
apt to flee when some one does. So Helen turned white, turned 
red, turned green, turned streaky. She thought of all the things 
she knew and wondered how many of them her mother knew, 
and how she could have found them out. 

It was hard to compel her mother to be more specific without 
betraying her own secrets, for Mrs. Todd stubbornly parried 
her queries: 
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“Who's been carrying tales to you? 
little liar Louise. That’s who!” 

Louise, who had come in from high school un- 
beknownst, and had been listening over the top 
of the staircase, was totally mystified about the 
source of her mother’s information. 

“Liar” was merely a sisterly tribute of bad 
temper, and she had heard worse from Helen’s 
lips many a time. But to be called an “informer” 
—and when she was innocent! She started down 
the stairs in a rage to defend herself from the 
peculiar cruelty of the injustice. Hadn’t she set 
her heart on keeping her mother ignorant of 
Helen’s derelictions? She paused as she heard her 

mother saying, with a truthfulness rather 
technical than spiritual: 

“Helen, I give you my word of honor 
Louise has never told me a thing about 
the—the fall you're riding -for. You 
mustn’t accuse the poor child. She’s as 
innocent as—as a newborn babe.” 

“Innocent!” mocked Helen. “Innocent 
like a weasel! Well, if she’s innocent of 
this, it’s the only thing on earth she is in- 
nocent of.” 

“People who live in glass houses—” her 
mother warned, and Helen gave up the at- 
tack on Louise. In a last effort to free 
herself from her mother’s accusation, she 
told a lie, and told a good one while she 
was at it: 

“Well, all I can say is, I’ve done nothing 
that all the world mightn’t know. And you 

can tell whoever told you whatever you were told 
that they are a rotten slanderer.” 

With that she flounced out of the house, refusing 
to stay to dinner as she had expected to when she 
called on her mother. Her other engagement being 
unexpectedly broken, she had seized the opportunity 
to pay a loving visit to her beloved home. 

She went back to her boarding-house, and snapped 
at a flirtatious. fellow-boarder as she snapped at the 
biscuits. Only, the biscuits had honey on them, and 
everything else on earth was covered with bitterness. 

Helen spent the evening lonelily in her bedroom 
and had time enough both for reflection on her 
conduct and for curiosity as to the scandalmonger. 

She did not for a moment repent having deceived 
her mother—if she had deceived her. To young 
humanity, deception of the parents is what pro- 
tective coloration, and wings and legs, are to other 
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animals; forms of self-defense, by concealment or 
escape. If children have any rights,—and they think 
they have,—they often have no way to defend them 
from parental tyranny and intrusion except by 
deception. 

What fretted Helen was the riddle of just who 


“You wouldn't think 
he once ast me to defy 
the world, and was 
balancin’ on that very 
winda-sill because I 
wouldn't, would you?” 


“T don’t think it would be nice for us to discuss such things 
by name. All I can say is, I’m amazed at you, and scared to 
death for you. And I beg you to pull up.” 

Helen’s confusion convinced Mrs. Todd that the accusation was 
not untrue, and she tried as desperately to force Helen into 
confessing names and deeds as Helen tried to jockey her into the 
same revelation. 

From her guilty terror, Helen sought the usual refuge of the 


accused: she accused somebody else. She ‘hid her fear in wrath, 


and cried out: 


and how many knew of her secret, and how they 

had found it out. She realized that the world would 

call her guilty and contemptible; yet her heart and 

her conscience told her that what she had done was pure and 

noble, and what she was planning was lofty and courageous. 

This self-satisfaction was due to the gradualness of her entry 

into a situation which strangers would call outrageous intrigue. 

Helen would have called it that in the case of anybody else. 

But her heart and her conscience had gone into it with her step 

by step, approving each step and therefore seeing nothing wrong 
in the situation she had reached. 

Like the vast majority of the girls of her time, she had grown 

up with the new era of womanhood into the new ambitions of 
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Catching a glimpse of 
Helen and Edgar, 
Louise backed out and 
left the party flat rather 
than risk a confron- 
tation with Helen. 


her era. She called 
her soul her own, and 
resented the thought 

of being a parasite on 

her father or any other 

man. 

She wanted to earn 
her own living and take 
the burden of ‘her ex- 
penses off the stooped 
shoulders of her dar- 
ling parents. She had 
lacked talents for sing- 
ing, painting, writing 
and such trades, and 
her mirror honestly in- 
formed her that she 
did not have beauty 
enough to dazzle a 
theatrical or motion- 
picture producer. No 
men had gone mad 
over her, and she had 
been allowed to reach 
the age of twenty-four 
without being dragged 
into matrimony. 

So she had taken up 
stenography, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping and 
the allied arts. She 
had worked like a plow- 
horse at a business col- 
lege, and had come 
forth an excellent sec- 
retary. 

After a few unpleas- 

ant experiences, seeking 
employment and find- 
ing only offers of kisses 
and other courtesies in- 
stead of salaries and 
duties, Helen had 
answered a blind ad- 
vertisement ina 
column pitifully en- 
titled, “Help Wanted— 
Female.” The cry for 
aid was itself some- 
what stenographically 
worded: 

“Wanted: exp. steno., tpwr, dict. op., asst. bkpr., swtchbd. 
op., H. S. grad., bus. exec. Add. Box T-726S.” 

The well-trained Helen knew that she was all of these, except 
possibly a “bus. exec.” and she wanted to be that. So she 
composed and typed with post-graduate nicety a letter modestly 
advertising her merits in all the branches indicated. And she 
made sure that her grammar, spelling, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing and spacing were perfection. 

The vague person whose sole address had been Box T-726S at 
the newspaper office wrote to her on a letter-head engraved, 
not printed. She made sure of that with her finger. The 
paper was expensive and of a fine bond. 

The author of the letter was a gentleman and a charming one, 
she guessed from his exquisite English: 


Dear Miss Todd: 

Yours of even date rec’d, and contents noted. In reply to 
same would say would welcome a call from you at your earliest 
convenience. 
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The work is of a special nature, but your letter would seem 
to show you have qualifications for same, and if terms are satis- 
factory to both parties, would be pleased to have you start same 
at earliest convenience. 

Kindly ask for our Mr. Newland. 

Yours truly, 


EBN-APD Volney Vacuum Products Co., Inc. 


She hastened to the glossy office-building whose interior marbles 


made the Taj Mahal look a trifle shabby. She entered an ele- 
vator decorated somewhat more splendidly than the reredos of 
a cathedral, and was whisked up to her floor with a speed that 
would have made Elijah ashamed of his chariot. 

The offices of the Volney Products were of palatial splendor 
combined with an astounding precision of arrangement. An 
information clerk, an interior telephone, and an usher delivered 
her to our Mr. Newland with the automatic certainty of a 
pneumatic tube. 

Somehow their Mr. Newland struck Helen instantly as des- 











tined to be her Mr. Newland, and she to be his Miss Todd. 
The lavish precision of his costume was the crowning touch 
to everything she had encountered. His tailor must have been a 
sculptor in fabric, his haberdasher a poet in linens and silks. 
His hands were masterly, yet evidently as fresh from the 
manicure as his hair and his smooth cheeks were fresh from 
the barber. 

He was kindly without nonsense, brisk not brusque, cheerful 
and yet—oh, there was tragedy in those eyes! There was a 
yearning for such sympathy and understanding as probably only 
Helen Todd could supply to his specifications. 

She passed the tests he apologized for exacting. . She took 
dictation by ear and machine, typed it off swiftly and accu- 
rately. She proved her knowledge of bookkeeping. She demon- 
strated her ability to act as an emergency telephone operator 
by stabbing in plugs and flipping them out. She showed her 
diploma from the high school, blushing only at its date. 

She then became a cog in the gleaming machine. Gradually 


Mr. Newland came to single her out from the others for subtle 
courtesies so well disguised as to be recognizable by nobody 


else. Then business suddenly went bad, and the office staff was 
pruned to almost nothing overnight. Helen was one of the few 
survivors. Her thorough schooling and her versatility as steno.— 
tpwr.—dict. op.—swtchbd. op.—bkpr. rendered her almost in- 
valuable. 

When she volunteered to take a reduction in salary the 
heads of the firm were touched almost to tears, and encouraged 
her fine codperative spirit by accepting her offer. 

The disappearance of almost the entire seraglio threw her 
into a companionship with Mr. Newland nearly as exclusive as 
monogamy. 

She was his helpmeet by day, though she soon learned to her 
sorrow that he had a previous helpmeet by night, Sundays and 
holidays. Helen knew by intuition that Mrs. Myrtle Newland 
was unworthy of Mr. Edgar Newland. Mr. Newland had long 
since come to the same conclusion. (Continued on page 154) 
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Illustrated by 
Tony Sarg 


Who sees the humor behind the 
scenes in Hollywood and takes 
you not only behind the 
scenes but behind the “script.” 


“ ELL,” inquires Barney Cole, ‘“what’s 
your reaction?” 

“This,” says I, dumping “Cold Sunbeams” 
into the waste-basket by his desk. “If there’s 
a motion-picture story in that hamper of 
hooey, you’re a prominent Park Avenue society girl. 

What was the idea of having me read it?” 

“The big chief,” explains the director, ‘was keen to 
try it out on minds of the average sort, and certainly 
there’s nothing quite as average as the mind of a 
gag man. You don’t see a thing in it, eh?” 

“Less than that,” I returns. ‘“Where’s there any 
screen action in the suppressed impulses of an 
anemic Annie who wants what she doesn’t want when she 
can’t get it? How you going to film the inner thoughts 
of a frill who spends her mornings eavesdropping on her soul 
and her afternoons doing personal equations? How—” 

“IT know it’s soggy with symbolism,” cuts in Barney, “but 
‘Cold Sunbeams’ is a tremendous seller.” 

“So’s the dictionary,” says I, “and Sophie Piffleheimer’s 
cook book; but just the same, you can’t make a super-feature 
out of a past participle or a six-reeler out of a recipe. How’d 
you like to build a set for this slice of fromage?” 

I picks up the novel and reads a selection to him. 

“ «__parsley—green—a dew-drenched finger of Ceres beckon- 
ing to Aurora—oh, my aspen heart—cold—yet, perhaps that 
tender sprig yon also dreams of a stalwart stalk that will 
stir the sap within it—frying bacon—potatoes O’Brien—God!’” 

“Try and spray that on the silver screen,” I suggests, “for 
Kate the kitchen athlete, and Clarence the drug-store cowboy.” 

“That’s all right,’ comes back Cole. “Symbols can be trans- 
lated into action. As a matter of fact,” he goes on, “I think 
the book’s a great buy.” 

“Why?” I asks. 

“Because,” replies Barney, looking steadily at me, “the old 
man bought it yesterday.” 

“*‘Sunbeams’ has its merits,” I yesses-in quickly. ‘With good 
direction it ought to wow ’em. You know what I’ve always 
said—give me a nice milk-fed symbol with its hair in a braid 
of inhibitions and carrying a bouquet of neuroses, and I care 
not who’s mayor of Siloam Springs, Ark. Kidding aside,” I con- 
tinues, “and just between us debs, did Rulen read the book?” 

“Don’t be a sap on Saturday,” grunts Cole. “I don’t know 
whether he did or could. He paid thirty thousand for it—” 
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“Who'd have figured a big brain boy from 
Broadway making such a fast flop for a 
merry-merry from Moronia?”’ 


“Thirty grand,” I gasps, “for that bunch of blah! Oh, my 
aspen heart!” 

“And,” finishes Barney, “when they go that high for a novel, 
they’re not interested in the story.” 

“What are they interested in?” I inquires. “The size of the 
author’s ears or the color of his brother’s spats?” 

“Chiefly,” returns the director, “in beating another would-be 
buyer to it. Nothing has any value to a movie magnate unless 
somebody else wants it. I know a lad out in Glendale who sold 
a dog he didn’t have, to a producer who didn’t want it, for 
fifteen hundred dollars, because another producer was interested. 
It’s bids, not ability, that make four-figure stars out of one- 
figure fatheads.” 

“T wouldn’t doubt it,” says I, “but somebody in the first place 
must have seen something in ‘Sunbeams.’” 

“Maybe,” shrugs Cole, “but the chances are that some state- 
righter or fly-by-nighter offered five grand of somebody else’s 
money for the book just on the strength of its large sale. That 





was enough to start the big bank-rolls barking, with a crafty 
play-agent feeding °em raw meat. I'll bet that Rulen right now 
doesn’t know whether he’s bought a costume piece of the French 
revolution or a he-she-she affair laid in the environs of Saginaw, 
Mich.” 

“We should worry,” says I. “ ‘Cold Sunbeams’ isn’t such a 
hot title to drag the ‘it’ hunters in with, but it'll serve. All 
we got to do is jack up the name and run a new story under 
it.” 

“Not this time, ma cherries,” comes back Barney. “Rulen 
wires me that he had a tough job getting Wood to sell at all, 
and there was nothing doing till the old man agreed to bring him 
on to supervise the production and give Wisp Warren the lead.” 

“Wisp?” I repeats. “Why Wisp?” 

“Wood’s got the idea,” returns Cole, “that she’s the only one 
in Hollywood with the groceries to put his main character over 
proper.” 

“Either I’ve gone producer and can’t read,” says I, “or some 
other unit in this splendid organization has gone cuckoo. How 
in the name of Saint Cinema do they expect Wisp Warren to 
click as a gal who's all brain and soul and suppressed impulse? 
The part calls for the kind of actress who can walk cold into 
a room and merely by her expression get over the idea that 
she’s just had tea with a red-headed Iowan whose uncle is in 
the hay-and-feed business. Wisp’d have to fall down a whole 
flight of stairs and break both ankles to register that she’d 
tripped. Has Sylvan Wood ever met her?” 

“I imagine not,” answers Barney, “but he’s probably read 
where she’s only happy when with her ‘Outline of Philosophy’ 
or when touring through Nirvana with a swami and a pair of 
pundits. That press-agent of hers has certainly decked her out 
with a prominent education.” 

“I was in his office last week,” says I, “when he was showing 
her a piece he’d written about how fond she was of Plato. It 
took him fifteen minutes to convince her that he wasn’t announc- 
ing her engagement.” 

“She'll expect mash notes from him, anyhow,” grunts Cole. 
“Wood,” be goes on, getting back to the subject, “may have 
seen her ia bits on the screen. She looks blank enough in the 
pan to be all cluttered up with suppressed thoughts.” 

“Yeh,” says I, “she has about as much trouble suppressing 
thoughts as an Eskimo has suppressing sunburn. If that fluff 
ever encountered a thought on the boulevard, she’d yelp to a 
copper about a perfect stranger getting fresh with her. Wait 
till Sylvan catches 
an earful of her 
chatter. I never 
knew anybody who 
could make nothing 
sound so uninter- 
esting.” 

“You told me,” 
remarks Cole, “that 
you'd met Wood. 
What kind of an 
egg’s he?” 

“Only soft boiled,” 
I returns, “and 
slightly cracked at 
the top. Don’t get 
any notion that I’m 
thick with Sylvan. 
I ran into him cas- 
ual at a couple of 
the benefits the long- 
haired boys with 
the bow-ties give 
each other regular- 
ly—you know, those 
log-rolls where one 
lad flutters, ‘I al- 
most perished with 
ecstasy Over your 
quatrain in The 
Dial’ and the guy 
zetting the hand- 
out flutters right 
back, ‘But your de- 
licious rondeau in 
Poetry! I was rav- 
ished.’ What a swell 


time,” I grins, “you're going to have with Wood supervising on 
the lot!” 

“Just as swell, probably,” comes back Barney, “as you'll have 
with him off the lot.” 

“Off the lot?” I barks. “You don’t think I’m going to roll 
hoops with that bobo, do you?” 


“From where I sit,” says Cole, “it looks that way. You're 


the only one in the organization who knows him, and some- 
body’s got to play tug and tow him around.” 
“Where,” I demands, 


“From gag man to guide!” I sneers. 
“do you keep your resignation blanks?” 

“You can quit the company,” smiles Barney, “but can you 
quit me?” 

That’s something else again. Cole and I are old side-kicks 
and you certainly can’t up and air a pal while he’s sitting on a 
hot stove. 

“T guess not,” I grumbles. 
laughs into ‘Cold Sunbeams.’ ” 

“What I expect I'll need worse,” returns Barney, gloomily, 
“is to get the laughs out that are in it now.” 


“You'll need somebody to get 


A 20ut a week later I’m on my way to the station in a 

rain-storm to welcome Sylvan to sunny California when I 
pipes Wisp under an awning in front of a drug-store. It had 
probably taken all the brains she has to get herself in out of 
the wet. She’s a bit pale from the mental strain, so I invites 
her inside to crack a nut sundae with me. 

Outside of her bean the Warren baby’s a quick trick in any 
kind of game. What bats for dramatic art in Hollywood she’s 
got—a slim, flat figure, new-bobbed hay for hair, a pair of big 
blue saucers for lamps, and the kind of complexion four out 
of five would love to touch. I’d known Wisp in New York when 
she was displaying her sheer silk talents in cutie and cuticle 
shows, and we’d remained pretty friendly, she being pretty and 
I being friendly. 

“Were you going somewhere?” she asks brightly, after we’re 
seated. 

“No,” says I, “I always come out in the wet to see if it rains 
on the just and unjust alike.” 

“Does it?” inquires Wisp. 

“Yes,” I returns, “but the unjust have the umbrellas and the 
just the sciatica. Hadn’t you noticed?” 

“T haven’t been getting out much,” says the merry minus. 

“Playing around with Art Schopenhauer, Manny Kant and 
Benny Spinoza keeps you busy, eh?” I suggests. 


“I ran into him at one of these log-rolls where one lad flutters, ‘I almost 
perished with ecstasy over your quatrain,’ and the guy getting the hand- 
out flutters back, ‘But your delicious rondeau ! 


I was ravished.’” 
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“T haven’t been out with anybody for a week,” comes back 
Wisp. “I’ve been studying ‘Cold Sunbeams’ all the time, and 
you’d be surprised how busy study keeps you.” 

“Find the book pretty deep?” I asks. 

“A little,” she admits, “but I just dote on deep things—you 
know, where you think you’ve got the idea but you really haven't, 
because it sort of always runs away from you like a—” 

“stack of poker chips,” I finishes. “I’m hep to just how 
you feel,” I goes on. “The other day, for example, I picked 
up a book in the original Swiss by Johann O’Cohen, the well- 
known Albanian humorist. You've heard of him, of course?” 

“The name,” says Wisp, “sounds familiar.” 

“At the start,” I continues, “it read like a simple story of life 
among the Tennessee mountaineers during the reign of Nero. 
Imagine my surprise when I discovered he was writing in a 
Pickwickian sense, and the volume was really a vicious. attack 
on the salt tax levied by Charles I on the cod fishermen of Salt 
Lake City.” 

“Them writers do things like that,” remarks the Warren gal. 
“Tt’s what they call being subtitle.” 

“Well,” I resumes, “I’d no sooner got properly indignant over 
the troubles of the codfish fanciers than I found that a red 
herring had been dragged across my trail. Can you believe it? 


To avoid censorship, O’Cohen had gone to all this trouble to 
cover up the real subject of his work.” 


Dumb As She Is 


“What was that?” asks Wisp. 

“The sex life of the silo,” I tells her. 

The rain outside having about stopped, and it being time 
for me to hike to the depot, I quits kidding the Warren wench 
and gets serious. Dumb as she is, I got nothing against her, 
and I'd just as soon see her click in “Cold Sunbeams” as anyone 
else on the lot. 

“Listen, girlie,” says I. “Sylvan Wood has picked you for 
the part of Flame O’Day purely on the strength of a few shots 
he’s seen of you, and the hoopla your P. A. has put over in the 
fan mags about your tremendous think-tank. Your looks are 
K. O. but what’s going to happen when you open your trap?” 

“‘What’s the matter with my teeth?” asks Wisp, showing her 
shiny chewers. 

“Nothing,” I growls; “but the bone in your head doesn’t stop 
with your molars. Yesterday,’ I goes on, “I saw a letter on 
Barney’s desk from Rulen. The old man writes that Wood 
chose you because you impressed him as a girl capable of intense 
feeling and deep thought.” 

“Well,” demands the bob-brain, “aint I?” 

“You aint not,” says I. “You maybe can think as snappy 
and as seldom as most of the chicks in this poultry yard, but 
don’t forget that Sylvan’s idea of your intelligence doesn’t come 
from headquarters. It’s based entirely on Dan Allen’s hop 
about you reading yourself to sleep every night with Socrates 

and waking up in the morning with Descartes in one hand 
and Nietzsche in the other. I'll bet right now you don’t 
know whether Socrates was a sanitary plumber or a track- 
walker for an airplane line.” 

“What if I don’t?” snaps Wisp. “Can’t you think unless 
you play around with those Swedes you're talking about?” 

“Not if you listen to saps like Sylvan,” I returns. ‘“Ac- 
cording to his breed of pups, nothing fit to read has been 
printed since the late fall of 1644 excepting by guys named 
Feodor Trochitonwicz and Ignace Pfanzanzy. If you're 
not soaking wet with the classics and reeking with Russian, 
you’re a mental pariah to those bimbos.” 

“What’s a pariah?”’ asks 
the Warren jane. 

“A pariah,” I explains, 
“is a Hindoo who has 
just left the room.” 

“Rulen,” says Wisp, 
after a bit, “knows all 
about me. Why didn’t he 
put up a holler to Wood 
if he didn’t think I could 
peel the onions?” 

“Because,” I replies, 
“the old man had such a 
tough time prying Sylvan 
loose from his book he’d 
have promised him any- 
thing. If it was left to 
the boss, he’d just as soon 
thought of starring the 
Smith Brothers as you. 
Rulen probably figures 
that one mouthful from 
you will be enough to 
cure Wood of long-dis- 
tance casting.” 

“What’s your game?” 
inquires the alumna of 
Longacre Square suddenly. 
“What do you care what happens to me? I don’t remember 
getting any orchids from you lately.” 

“No, kid,” says I, “and if you wait till you get ‘em, you'll 
miss your hearse. Personally I’m as much interested in you as 
I am in the price of pickled parsnips in southeastern Bolivia. 
Wide-eyes like you are three for five in this township, with 
trading stamps thrown in. I’m trying to talk to you because I 
hate to see any youngster dumbing up the chance of a lifetime.” 

“What makes you so sure,” sniffs Wisp, “that I’m going to 
dumb it?” - 

“I know the Wood type,” I comes back. ‘“He’s got a picture 
in his mind of a gal that’s a kind of cross between Duse and 
President Lowell of Harvard. When he finds out that you can’t 
do quadratic equations and are hazy on your conic sections, he’ll 
get off of you like a tramp off a work-train. Only intellect 
appeals to the Sylvans.” 


We'd remained pretty 
friendly, she being 
pretty and I friendly. 
‘““Were you going 
somewhere?” she asks 
brightly. 





“Thanks for the sled,” returns Wisp. “I'll coast to your funeral. You know, I'm dippy about your book.” 


“What’s the answer?” inquires the Warren frill. “Night 
school?” 

“The answer is,” says I, “tight lips, wide-open ears and a 
little attention to what I tell you. Have you read ‘Cold Sun- 
beams’ through?” 

“Sure,” answers Wisp. 

“Know what it’s all about?” I pursues. 

“Do you?” she retorts. 

“As far as I’m concerned,” says I, “it’s about four hundred 
pages in which they threaten to but don’t, but I’m curious to get 
your slant on it.” 

“Well,” comes back Wisp, “it starts out with a girl in a 
garden. She has a blue and yellow organdie dress on, with a 
shoulder ribbon of violet and—” 

“Can the costumes,” I cuts in, “and step on the action.” 

“They aint so much of it,” says she. “Flame saps around 
wrapped in thought—” 

“I can just see you stalling about wrapped in thought,” I 
remarks. “You'll look like a gal in a one-piece bathing suit 
who’s forgotten to bring one of the pieces. Go on.” 

“Flame,” continues Wisp, “gazes at the moon and sighs gentle, 
gazes at the daffydownhillies and sighs deep, gazes at the garden 
wall and sighs—” . 

“Sighs in all sizes, eh?” I grunts. 

“After telling her troubles to a bird named Luna,” proceeds 
the Warren dumbsel, “she goes in to dress for dinner, putting 
on an empire gown of white satin, with sequins and an overdrape 
of...” 

“Merry modiste!” I yelps. 
Women’s Wear?” 

“T look great in white satin,” buzzes Wisp. 
don’t, but—” 

“T got to beat it,” says I, with a glance at my wrist. ‘“How’d 
you like to ride to the station and help me welcome Sylvan 
to Climate, Cal.? Giving him a little attention wont hurt you 
any, and I’d like to talk. some more with you about that dress 
with the sequences and the overdrafts.” 

Wisp agrees. In the taxi I spiels cold turkey to her, and 
she listens. I points out that Rulen’s going to pour a jag of 
jack into the feature, and it’s almost certain to be an artistic 
triumph even if it is a box-office detour. 

“You'll stand out in it,” says I, “like a black cat in a snow- 
drift. Just keep your face shut and yes: Sylvan all over the 
landscape with your lamps. If the strain of keeping your lips 


“What do you think we’ve bought? 


“Most blondes 


closed: gets to be too much, you can part ’em occasionally in a 
gasp of admiration. Should he want to know what you've been 
doing lately with your studies in the higher pragmatism, shrug 
your shoulders and act as if nothing poor little you did was 
worth discussing in such fast company.” 

“You mean,” inquires Wisp, “for me to vamp the geezer?” 

“Him, nothing,” says I. “His opinion of himself! I'll go 
over the plot of the book with you,” I continues, “so you wont 
get it balled up with ‘Robinson Crusoe’ or your last ‘week’s 
laundry bill and you'll be all set. I'll keep you in the game, 
girlie, if you'll pass over a few white chips once in a while.” 

“Then you do want something,” discovers Wisp. 

“Not for myself,” I returns, “but maybe for Cole. It’s pos- 
sible that Barney’ll have to shoot a few scenes at night er on 
Sunday when Syl isn’t around, and we’d want no peeps out of 
you. Do you sit in, sister?” 

“Sure,” says she promptly. “Cole means a lot more in my 
pure young life than a one-timer from the Big Noise. So 
you're framing to work a Benedict on Sylvan, eh?” 

“Barney’s said nothing,” I comes back, “but he may have to.” 

Benedict was another Wood. A few months before he’d come 
out to the studio to make sure that we didn’t commit mayhem 
on his brain-child—a helping of tripe called “(Death Comes A-sing- 
ing.” He knew about as much of the mechanics of picture- 
making as I know of the mating habits of the Australian wiffle 
bird, so naturally he insisted on supervising the job from casting 
to cutting. 

Under Benedict’s contract with Quintessence Films, all se- 
quences had to be O. K.’d by him, and they were, all that he 
saw made, but he was no sooner off the lot than practically every 
scene was reshot. Barney even had sets built on another stage 
where we worked on nights and Sundays, but Benedict never 
glimpsed any of this footage in the rushes. 

The first he knew of the whole business was when he dropped 
into a picture-house in New York to see a feature called “Life’s a 
Laugh.” He was too late for the credit lines, but along about 
the fifth reel he piped Wisp Warren in a bit that reminded 
him of something. 

Of course he let out a cuitured yowl, but we blamed the ter- 
rible mistake on a drunken cutter we fired to please Benedict, 
hiring back his wife’s husband in his place the same day. The 
picture was an artistic and financial success, and I understand 
Benedict’s still bragging around the Main Stem how he elevated 
the movies. (Continued on page 140) 
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“I’ve so much time to kill, always, that it’s getting harder and harder to 
find ways to do it.” 


[N the long oval mirror of her dressing-table Marianne 

watched the ivory-paneled door quietly open and 
give place to the tall, slender man now framed in the 
doorway. He came into the room, the black and 
white of his sharply etched dinner clothes the solitary 
contrasting note in the dainty feminine boudoir of 
ivory and gold. 

“T knocked twice. Perhaps you didn’t hear?” 

Marianne breathed more easily. His voice was cool 
and crisp as always. Perhaps, then, he hadn’t learned. 

That cat of a Doris—the little beast, to phone 
her, Marianne, under the guise of friendship, to warn 
her that Jay had learned of that wild, mad— 

“T should like ten minutes of your time.” 

Her eyelids narrowed—that voice didn’t sound quite 
so casual. But she twisted up the corners of her 
mouth in a smile. She must be charming, lovely— 

“Of course, dear.” Did she fancy it, or had he 
winced, ever so slightly, at that last word. “I’ve 
plenty of time. Really, so much time to kill, always, 
that it’s getting to be harder and harder to find ways 
to do it.” She laughed ruefully. “I play such rotten 
bridge—have such beastly luck. Only, one must do 
as the others do, or just simply cease to be. You 
know what I mean.” A silence followed; then she 
rattled on: “I’m dining at the Delavans’ tonight, but 
I’ve plenty of time. Quite all ready for dinner, except 
for my gown.” She indicated a wickedly shimmering 
thing, lying there like a great golden serpent. “Isn't 
that a dream? Such a perfectly exquisite duck of a 
dream! It’s just come. Madame Louise says it’s 
quite the smartest gold-lace dinner-gown she’s ever 
created.” Playing for time, praying for time, she ran 
on, her mind darting now this way, now that, striving 
to recall each tiny telltale bit. “I'll ring for Celeste 
and tell her not to come back for ten minutes—” 

“T’ve already told her.” 

“So good of you.” Her voice drawling, lazy, indo- 
lent, her eyes sharp, keen, alert. “Eleanor’s just gone. 
We had such a nice hour over the teacups. Eleanor’s 
just returned from China, and she brought me some 
of the most perfectly marvelous tea. I do adore good 
tea—with plenty of rum drops in it. Since she left, 
I’ve been idling away a half-hour trying out some new 
perfumes. A Frenchwoman’s come out with an article 
in one of the magazines, about matching up one’s per- 
fumes to one’s moods.” She half smiled, as if at some 
mysterious, tantalizing recollection, as she turned to 
the row of gold-topped crystal bottles, fingering them 
lovingly. “You know how I adore perfumes, don’t 
you? I’m horribly extravagant—” 

“TI didn’t come here to talk perfumes.” 

She turned quickly, a tall, lovely figure, in her golden 
draperies. “Of course not. Why, you don’t even like 
them, do you?” Stupid of her to have forgotten that. 
She bit her lip, vexedly. It was Alfred who liked 
them—not Jay. “But you’ve not even admired my 
gown. Gold lace doesn’t come under the ban of your 
disapproval also, does it?” 
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That maddening, provoking little pout of hers— 
funny how it used to make his pulses beat faster, 
faster. Now it left him quite cold. “I wonder why 
you love gold color so?” he asked curiously. “This 
room, all gold and ivory, that gown there, your 
negligée—” He pointed to the exquisite clinging thing 
she wore so gracefully. “Is it because gold color is so 
like—gold—and gold means wealth, power, luxury?” 

“Why, Jay!” Her tone was sweet, pained, sur- 
prised. “What a horrid thing to say—even if you 
don’t really mean it!” 

He nodded impatiently. Heavens, couldn’t she un- 
derstand that he was scarcely in the mood to say any- 
thing he didn’t mean—tonight. “I stopped at the club 
on my way home this evening.” 

“Yes?” Hard to keep her voice quite steady now. 

“T went there, to meet a man on business. While I 
was there, I heard—” 

“A lot of gossip, didn’t you? You men scorn women 
for gossiping, but when it comes to scandalmongers, 
give me a crowd of women any time, in preference 
to you club men.” 

“Drop it. This is between you and me, Marianne. 
No use generalizing, discussing male versus female. 
This is just—us. You see, I—I learned of the whole 
rotten mess there. No use arguing, Marianne. I don’t 
wish to hear any more of the details. I—” 

“But Jay, you don’t understand—” 

“A trifle too well, I’m afraid!’”—wearily. 

“You were away—so much—” 

Why, her voice was pleading now. How—how— 
queer! “And while I was away, slaving to give you— 
things—jewels, furs, cars, the place in the country, per- 
fumes, all this—you—you were lonely.” 

“Oh, I was, I was.” 

“Till you met Alfred—and then— Yet you wouldn’t 
have a child—why, you shrank from the very thought 
of bearing one. If you hadn’t, then you’d have had no 
empty idle hours to fling away to—Alfred. No,”—as 
she started to speak,—“let me finish. You wanted 
luxury, and I gave it to you—on a great golden platter. 
You never wanted me for myself, just for what I could 
give you.” 

“You said you loved me, Jay.” 

That tricky little lilt in her voice that had always 
played the devil with him, made him weaken, hereto- 
fore! But the time for that was over—well over. 
“We'll not discuss that now, if you please.” 

“But why—” 

“Get the divorce on any grounds you please. I’m 
leaving here—going to live at the club. Simpson will 
pack my things.” 

“Jay, Jay, you’re going without a regret, aren’t you?” 

He turned and gave her a long look. “My dear 
Marianne,” he said, more gently than he had yet 
spoken, “I am leaving, with one big regret-—that I hap- 
pen to be a wealthy man. Had I been a poor one,—a 
common laborer,—this could never have happened to us.” 


1. HEW!” said Mary Smith, to her neighbor Mrs. 
O’Keefe. “Them onions is something fierce 

on the eyes, aint it the truth?” 
_ Mrs. O’Keefe, watching Mary slice endless onions 
into the frying-pan, nodded majestically. ‘They sure 
air that,” she agreed. “Say, Mary, if I was you, 
darlin’, I wouldn’t run around so much with that no- 
account Al—” 

Meigs Mrs. O’Keefe, I can look out fer myself, I 
can. J—” 
She stopped abruptly, as (Continued on page 106) 































































“J get so lonely here. When I'm through with my work—an’ there 
aint so much work, even, to fill up my time—” 
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BEL ORUM, sheriff of Snag Harbor in the grand old pioneer 

prohibition State, shuffled out of the courthouse in a state 
of daze, stumbled down the five unpainted steps and righted 
himself against a pillar. A moment later Henry P. Stevens, the 
young and ambitious district attorney, came nervously through 
the doors, removed his hat and sponged his rotund head with 
a large pink and white handkerchief. This in the crisp cool 
breeze of the first week in May. 

“Got the papers?” said the District Attorney, pulling at his 
necktie. 

“Got ’em.” 

The Sheriff’s fingers felt instinctively of his breast pocket and 
then lost themselves reflectively in a gray tobacco-stained beard. 

“Don’t it beat hell!” 

“Tt beats it!” 

“T’m thinking,” said the District Attorney after a moment of 
fidgeting, “I’m thinking it might be just as well if I went 
along.” 

“That’s sense. Ajax’s going to be all het up.” 

“No doubt about that.” 

“Bad day for Snag Harbor, Hank.” 

The District Attorney swore a long satisfactory oath and 
mopped his throat again. 

“Better be getting at it, Bill.” 

“Let’s git.” 

They went glumly through the town, with reluctant feet, silent- 
ly, without need of spoken thoughts. The sun was out, busily 
drying up the moist spots in the fields, buds in the branches 
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By 
Owen Johnson 


“A stranger stands 
there coughing, his 
teeth chattering, beg- 
ging for some whis- 
ky — for medicinal 
purposes, of course.” 


and early tulips in the 
sheltered sides of trim 
white houses. Snag Har- 
bor was cleaning house, 
preparing for the summer 
industry of arriving city 
folk. Painters were touch- 
ing up the great hotel on 
the bluff; carpenters were 
out on the roofs, scrub- 
women swarming in the 
cottages on the point, 
stores unpacking supplies, 
sea-captains overhauling 
sail-boats and launches— 
all happily unconscious of 
the crisis that threatened 
the good name and pros- 
perity of Snag Harbor. 

Captain Ajax Spender’s 
five-pointed homestead 
shone whitely at the head 
of the inlet where the 
village stopped and land 
values began. The repre- 
sentatives of delegated 
democracy in the land of 
relative liberty hesitated 
at the trim paling fence 
and gazed lugubriously at 
the solid traditions of 
Colonial pilaster and sec- 
ond story overhang ahead. 

The District Attorney 
tightened his belt over 
the paunch that had 
rounded with success, 
love of the fleshpots and 
a nature given to explo- 
sions of laughter. 

“Don’t suppose there 
ever was a squarer man 
than Ajax, nor a better liked, either.” 

“Never heard a word said ag’in’ him.” 

“Well, if we’ve got to, we’ve got to, and that’s all there is to 
it,” said the District Attorney, who freed his collar with a 
nervous squirming and fidgeted with the lock. 

“Don’t seem no one’s around.” 

“Sarah’s up to the hotel maybe.” 

“Ajax’ll be down to the boats.” 

They entered, peered in the windows and went around by the 
kitchen. 

“How you calculating to do it, Bill?” 

“Do what?” 

“Serve them papers.” 

The Sheriff scratched behind his ear. 

“Just serve ’em.” 

“Better break it gently, Bill.” 

“Um—that’s so.” ‘ 

“There’s Ajax now.” 

A large muscular man with the benignant face of an Anglican 
bishop approached from the wharf where a dozen stalwart cat- 
boats freshly painted and varnished were riding at their moorings. 

“The fleet looks spick and span, Ajax,” said the District At- 
torney enthusiastically. 

“Never seen better,” added the Sheriff. “Rented ’em?” 

“Rented ’em all—the hull lot. That’s the new motorboat over 
there. Shapes up well, don’t she?” said Ajax, pointing with pride. 

“Cost something too?” 

“Twenty-five hundred.” 
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“You don’t say!” commented the young District Attorney a 
trifle absently. 

“Worth it, though.” 

“Rented too?” 

“She’s rented.” 

They moved discreetly to the security of the boathouse. 

“Chilly?” said Ajax. 

“Right smart.” 

“Tobaccy on the table—warm your legs.” Ajax indicated 
rockers and a stove and, selecting a key, brought out an earthen 
jug, washed out a couple of glasses at the sink and set them on 
the table. “Drink hearty!” 

The Sheriff checked an involuntary movement of his hand and 
stiffened in his rocker. The District Attorney drew out a cigar, 
trimmed it precisely with his knife and began: 

“Wanted to see you, Ajax, about something particular.” 

“Well, Hank, I’ve got it.” Ajax proceeded to the sink, rinsed 
his hands and turned as he dried them on a towel. ‘Ten cases, 
you said. I’ve got ‘em. Canada ale too. What night’s yer 
party?” 

The District Attorney put his cigar hastily back into his pocket. 
The Sheriff felt of the papers until they crackled, bit off a chew 
of tobacco and spoke. 

“Looks like a good season.” 

“All rented on the point.” 

“Any strangers?” 

“Quite a few.” 

“You can’t always tell about strangers,” said the Sheriff after 
a preliminary cough. 

“That’s so too.” 

“Sometimes they’re sociable and open, and then again they’re 


not. 


“You never know.” 

“That’s why I never cotton up to strangers, Ajax.” 

“Well, I’m that way myself, Bill.” 

“Strangers kin make a hull lot of trouble, Ajax.” 

“Well, maybe, maybe so.” 

“Ajax, you shouldn’t sell to strangers.” 

“Strangers? Never did sell to strangers.” 

“Think again, Ajax.” 

Ajax threw a shovelful of coal into the stove, adjusted the 
drafts and stretched out in another rocker. 

“Never did sell to strangers.” 

“Remember last Thursday night?” 

“IT remember. Rained like blazes.” 

“Remember a stranger calls himself Scrimps—Jeremiah Scrimps 
—came to your house that night?” 

“Right after supper-time—that’s so: 
with spectacles.” 

“That’s him, Now, what made you go and sell to him fer?” 

“Stood there soaked to the skin, teeth chattering, wanted just 
one bottle to save him from the pneumony.” 

“You shouldn’t have sold it to him, Ajax.” 

“Offered me twenty-five for a bottle, and I said, said I: ‘If 
you’re as bad up as all that, ye kin have a bottle just for what 
I paid for it.’ Don’t call that selling to strangers, do you? 
Didn’t I do the same for Parson Eldridge when his wife come 
down? Parson called it bein’ a good Samaritan.” 

The Sheriff shook his head. 

an stranger, Ajax, was a Federal agent.” 

“No!” 

“Yes.” 

“Prohibition?” 

“Jist so.” 

“And he swore out a complaint ag’in’ you, Ajax,” said the 
District Attorney, taking courage from his glass. 

“Wal, what of it?” 

“He’s going to have you up in court, Ajax.” 

Ajax put down his feet and sat up. An ominous frown gath- 
ered over his tufted eyebrows. 

“Say that again!” 

“Going to have you to court.” 

“Maybe he will, and ag’in maybe he wont.” 

“Federal agent.” 

“Who’s goin’ to take me there—you, Bill Orum?” 

The Sheriff studied his boots and began to wet his lips with 
a reflex involuntary action. 

“Who’s going to try me—you, Hank Stevens?”’ 

A murmur 
distinguishable, 
of office.” 

“And who’s going to 
judge me?” said Ajax, 

*. raising his voice. “Not 

\ Judge Tapley, that was 

here not later than 
es . Wednesday night?” 

» P “Keerful, Ajax.” 

: ey «ee es The District Attorney 

% =e went to the window 

and cautiously sur- 
veyed the premises. 

“Some one else had 
better be keerful.” 
The glasses on the 
table danced under the 
shock of Ajax’s fist. 
“A hull lot of people 
hereabouts had better 
be keerful! If this is 
a law-abiding respect- 
able community, I'd 
like to know who’s re- 
sponsible for condi- 
tions.” 

“That’s so, Hank,” 
said the Sheriff, nod- 
ding his head to the 
District Attorney. 

“Did I ever sell to 
anyone but a respon- 
sible party? Did I 
charge anybody 
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“Did I ever sell to anyone but a respon- 
sible party? Did I ever charge anybody 
but a fair price? Did I ever sell anything 

but honest stuff?” ever 





but a fair price? Did 
I ever sell anything 
but honest stuff—did 
I? And who wanted 
me to run this place 
in an honest, orderly 
way? 

“Who was it wanted 
Snag Harbor run dif- 
ferent from Townville, 
with twenty blind ti- 
gers and young fellers 
taking young women 
out to drink poison 
stuff? Who? You 
know who, both of 
you! 

“The whole town, 
that’s who! And why? 
Because you wanted a ‘a 
clean regulated town a 26 
for the hotel and the ‘ 7m 
city folks in the cot- 
tages. What you got 
to say to that?” 

He halted, breath- 
less. 

“We know that, 
Ajax,” said the Dis- 
trict Attorney imme- 
diately. “If Snag Har- 
bor is respectable and 
orderly as you say— 
you’ve done it, Ajax; 
and Bill here’ll tell you 
just what I said. to 
him right there by 
your gate. There aint 
a squarer man or a 
better liked one any- 
where.” 

“Never heard a body say a word 
ag’in’ you, neither,” added the Sher- 
iff, slapping his knee. ‘“That’s what 
I said, Ajax.” 

“Who straightened out young 
Applegate when his mother come to me for help, 
who told him if I heard tell of his going on another 
spree not another drop he’d get from me? Go ask 
Hattie Applegate who!” 

“And that aint the only young feller either, 
Hank,” said the Sheriff to the District Attorney. “Yes sir, if 
there aint any illicit liquor sold hereabouts, it’s ‘cause of Ajax, 
not a doubt in the world, either.” 

“T’ve lived forty-eight years right here,” continued Ajax, rais- 
ing his voice. “Forty-eight years, counting the time I was at 
sea, and I’d like to know anyone can say I aint held by my 
word or done anything to be ashamed of. And now after forty- 
eight years, you’re going to have me up into court and make me 
the scapegoat, me with wife and children? Wal, I guess not!” 
“Don’t blame you feeling that way, Ajax, don’t blame you a 
bit.” 

“T aint going to say much,” said Ajax, lowering his voice to an 
impressive whisper, “but I’m goin’ to say this: If I’m taken into 
court, I know right now what I’m going to say—and by the 
great horned spoon, no one’s goin’ to keep me from sayin’ it, 
either! That’s that!” 

The Sheriff imbibed thoughtfully. The District Attorney, 
looking out the window, began to rock gently. A long silence. 
Ajax began to rock, not gently, but in quick, irritated jerks. 

“I’m thinking—” ‘ 

The District Attorney came to a pause and looked at the 
Sheriff hopefully. 

“T’m thinking after all there weren’t no witnesses, were there, 
Hank?” 

“That’s so. There weren’t anyone else saw you do it, was 
there, Ajax?” 

“Ef you mean the stranger was alone, he was alone. What ye 
driving at, Bill?” 

“You could say it weren’t so, Ajax.” 
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“What’s that?” 

The Sheriff fingered his beard and stared uncertainly at the 
angry eyes. 

“You could say—ef you wanted to—that nothing happened, 
couldn’t you?” 

“That’d be lyin’, Bill.” 

“T’m just tryin’ to help you out, Ajax.” 

“Lyin’—that’s all! No sir, I’ve lived right here forty-eight 
years, a God-fearing, respectable life. No man aint ever asked 
me to put my name to paper. When I’ve given my word, I’ve 
stuck to it. I aint told a cold out-and-out lie, as I can remem- 
ber. And I aint goin’ to start a-doin’ so now. I sold that 
stranger a bottle for just what it cost me. If I’m had up into 
court, I'll tell the truth about that, and,”—Ajax paused for his 
effect,—‘“that aint all I calculate to tell the truth about, either.” 

The District Attorney began to whistle softly to himself. The 
three chairs took up their rocking in silence. 

“Well, Hank—” The Sheriff rose. ‘“Goin’ to be a lot of 
squalls ahead. Want you to know, though, how we feel about it.” 

Ajax faced them, firm, impressive, unrelenting. 

“Well, guess we’d better be getting on, Bill.” 

“Let’s git.” 

Still no word from Ajax. They stood embarrassed. 

“Ye don’t mind if I leave the papers, Ajax,” said the Sheriff 
at the door. 

“Put ’em down.” 
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ONSTERNATION in Snag Harbor! Snag Harbor in a 

quandary. What could be done about it? Law was law, 
especially when the law was in the hands of a Federal agent. 
Things would have to move their appointed ominous course. 
No doubt about that. Ajax would have to go into court. And 
what then? Hank Stevens was powerless. He’d have to prose- 
cute. Judge Tapley could do nothing. He’d have to pronounce 
sentence if Ajax stood trial. No doubt about that, either—or 
be brought up on charges. And what would Ajax do if brought 
up on trial, Ajax, who continued to sulk magnificently in his 
tents? If only Ajax would deny everything! But that was not 
Ajax’s way; everyone knew that was not Ajax’s way. 

Now, Snag Harbor stood four-square for prohibition, but it 
did not wish to prohibit the summer visitors. Supposing Ajax 
should tell the whole truth, what would become of the reputa- 
tion of the community? Supposing Snag Harbor should become 
bone dry, in fact? What would be the effect on the two great 
hotels, the Casino and the fashionable residential section? Sum- 
mer visitors were queer folks. They liked Snag Harbor because 


“That's all, Judge. 
I'll change that 
plea. I done it. No 
man ever heard me 
get back of a lie 
to save myself,” 


their children could 
move in an orderly 
conservative . commu- 
nity without being 
subjected to the 
temptations of other 
fashionable summer 
resorts. Summer visi- 
tors wanted that, but 
they wanted two 
other things: guaran- 
teed pure, and at a 
reasonable price. 
Ajax had been a 
moral dictator, and 
no one had ques- 
tioned the wisdom of 
his rule. Snag Har- 
bor remembered other 
phases of prohibition, 
periods of illicit sell- 
ing when every drug- 
gist, grocer and liv- 
ing man had flooded 
the community; pe- 
riods of blind tigers 
and foreign bootleg- 
gers who brazenly 
sold wood alcohol 
and embalming fluid, 
periods of corruption 
and license such as 
made Wolf Harbor 
and Townville sinks 
of iniquity today. 
All this before the 
better elements had 
gotten together and 
put, as it were, the 
proper conduct of 
prohibition in the responsible hands of 
Captain Ajax Spender. And now what? 
Public scandal or reversion to evil 
days? Would Ajax spill the beans and 
leave Snag Harbor in its nakedness and 
ridicule, the sport of its godless 
neighbors ? 

What would Ajax do? No one knew. Delegations had visited 
him singly and in groups. Emissaries from the hotels had labored 
fruitlessly to make him declare himself. A committee had offered 
to hire a high-priced city lawyer to undertake his defense. All to 
no purpose. Ajax’s feelings were undeniably hurt, his sense of 
justice outraged. What Ajax intended to do only Ajax himself knew. 


N the morning when Captain Ajax Spender walked down 
Main Street, dressed in his Sunday clothes, to answer to the 
complaint of selling one bottle of whisky for eight dollars to 
Jeremiah Scrimps, Federal Prohibition Agent, what portion of 
Snag Harbor had not crowded into the courtroom was spread 


thickly on the veranda and steps. When Ajax appeared, a half- 
suppressed cheer was heard which immediately flattened out 
under the anxiety and tension of the moment. He passed with 
ominously set face, looking neither to the right nor left, heedless 
of the murmurs of encouragement and sympathy. He entered 
the courtroom, and every eye went instantaneously to his face, 
to seek from it some indication of the (Continued on page 126) 
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The Husband 
very Woman Wants 


By Princess Alexandra Kropotkin 


Deuicutr UL directness and frankness distinguish this exposition of the 
ways of a woman’s mind—and emotions—today and in all times. If you 
find her ways occasionally a bit inconsistent, observe that the author pro- 
claims that woman’s demands are not reasonable “nor logical; but biological.” 


"THERE is a story told of how the great Disraeli, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, proved to Queen Victoria that 
every human being could be bribed. 

“Rubbish!” said her Majesty, when Disraeli made this state- 
ment. “No one could bribe me.” 

“Not if you were offered ten million pounds sterling, Madam?” 
said Dizzi. 

“Of course not,” disdainfully answered the Queen. 

“And fifty million?” Her Majesty merely shrugged her ample 
shoulders. 

“Perhaps one hundred million?” continued Disraeli suavely. 

“Pooh, who would offer such a sum?” exclaimed Victoria. 

Isn’t it just that way with most of the women who do not 
for some reason or other want husbands? Produce the man 
with the hundred-million mark of right personality, and she will 
capitulate. Every normal woman has, or has had, at some time 
in her life, tucked away in a corner of her mind, an ideal of 
the man she would like for a husband. 

One of the greatest revelations of my early youth came on 
this subject from a famous and formidable feminist. Miss. L. 
was moving to a new apartment, and I was sent round by my 
mother to help her. Miss L. was an old-type feminist, masculine 
in attire, abrupt, gruff, antagonistic to men and intolerant of 
all feminine wiles. I got by in spite of these, only on the 
strength of my irrepressible impertinence, which appealed to her 
sense of humor. During our packing I came across an album 
of family photographs. Miss L. in a “coming-out” gown, long 
train, puffed sleeves, and bouquet, delighted me. Next to this 
was a photograph of a striking young man. The face stirred 
childhood memories. ‘Why, that is Henry Irving, the great 
actor!” I exclaimed. And the stern Miss L. said quite seriously: 
“Tf I had met some one like that, I’d have married him. He 
was so courtly in his manners.” 

No quality in a man expresses his admiration for a woman 
more subtly than that “courtliness,” which in our days of easy 
comradeship between the sexes, is as old-fashioned as lavender- 
scented linen. Yet every one of us appreciates deference from 
the man we care for. It raises our value in our own estimation, 
and it makes us feel that we can afford at times to be weak, 
to lay down for a while our armor of independence, or social 
graces and charm. We have not really traveled so very far 
from the age when deference was part of the tradition of 
chivalry. The knight who fought in tournaments for his ladye 
faire and laid his victory at her feet, set her on a pedestal where 
she became envied by all, unattainable and secure. That “queen 
amongst women” trick wins us every time, today as then. 

I realized this eternal truth most vividly one night at a per- 
formance in Moscow of “The Stone Guest,” a play by our great 
poet Pushkin. Katchaloff, who has the most beautiful voice 
of any living actor, was playing Don Juan (with whose life 
the play deals) at the Moscow Art Theater. Profound psycho- 
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logical insight into human nature and the marvelous interpreta- 
tions made this stage a school of life as well as of art. Don 
Juan, as Katchaloff showed him, emerged not only as the great 
lover, but also as a great gentleman. I understood that the 
secret of Don Juan’s success lay in the fact that though it was 
often only for an hour, he made every woman to whom he made 
love feel that she, through her beauty, her wit, her voice—I 
know not what—was different from all other women, and through 
her particular charm, above all others: a queen amongst women, 
able to inspire this courteous gentleman, this passionate poet, 
this daring fighter, with exquisite thoughts and high courage. 
What matter if his love did not last? The woman for the rest 
of her days would walk with her head high. 

But whether chivalry broadcast is better than the boorish 
lack of attention with which some men treat their womenfolk, 
is another matter. Such broadcasting may sometimes give cause 
for jealousy. It is a wise woman who knows which risk is the 
better to take, chivalry or inattentiveness. A pretty and humor- 
ous Russian friend of mine always encourages her good-looking 
husband in his admiration for other women and his comments 
on their clothes. 

“Aren’t you jealous,” I teased her one day, “when he looks 
so soulful and tells your friends how lovely they are?” “Ah,” 
she said, laughing, “but he says those things to me too. Keep 
them noticing, is my motto, my dear. You see I know what 
his tastes are; you only hit the mark by chance.” 

The desire for romance in things both unimportant and. im- 
portant is a universal craving among women. And indeed how 
could it be otherwise? From our earliest nursery days we are 
fed with romantic ideas of men, of our importance to them 
and the heroic deeds of which they are capable. Every hero 
is presented to us as romantic in some way—extravagantly 
so as in the fairy stories, or in a practical way in the news- 
papers. And usually somewhere in the story there is a benign 
female influence. 

Always, also, we have before our eyes the Hero Who Does 
Things. In the fairy tale he slays the ogre or breaks through 
the thicket of thorns which surrounds the Sleeping Beauty. In 
the movie or modern novel he fights blizzards or fires, outwits 
crooks or cruel relatives or police agents who so wrongfully seek 
to arrest him, indiscriminately rescues babies, kittens or maidens 
in distress, and in fact cuts through the same old thicket of 
thorns. An extravagant hero, certainly. But even though we 
try to deny it, still our hero! One and all of us go through 
life admiring exactly the same characteristics in men as we saw 
in the fairy-tale princes. Courage, tenacity and chivalry—virtuesr 
that Eve, before precedent was established, surely looked for. 
in Adam. 

The pride the cave-woman took in the man who was strong 
enough to have and to hold her against the onslaughts of other 
cave-men anxious to carry her off has its modern version in 
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every other movie or magazine story. In the desire we feel 
to see our man achieve big things, or his ability to cope with 
a defective electric plug or the furnace, we are urging him to 
convince us of his ability to protect us from dangers unknown. 
A furnace is of course a poor substitute for the dragons that 
roamed so conveniently for men to slay; but then, luckily for 
our husbands, nature has endowed us with great imagination. 
Also there is always money to fall back upon as a proof of 
valor. 

One of the happiest marriages I know, and it has passed its 
fifteenth anniversary, was made through a demand for such 
valor by the young woman. The young man was making twelve 
hundred dollars a year at the time when he fell in love. He 
proposed with the hope that 
the girl would wait awhile and 
that they would marry on a 
very small income. “As soon 
as you can make five thousand 
dollars, I’ll marry you,” she 
told him. “But I wont wait 
long and I wont marry you 
on less.” Within thirteen 
months the man was making 
the five thousand. The girl 
was right, of course, for her 
man proved that he could be 
relied upon. 

Overdriving one’s man is 
another story. It is the pit- 
fall into which so many 
women fall. Demands be- 
yond the mental ability or 
working capacity of a man 
only end in disaster. Hus- 
bands, the way women want 
them, are in the majority of 
cases the result to a great 
extent of the wisdom of the 
wife. 

I know a woman who 
drove her husband by every 
means in her power to amass 
a fortune. She achieved her 
aim. In five years he reached 
the million mark. Then he 
left her. Some friends at a 
party were discussing the 
affair. Some one recalled the 
incident when Mrs. Harvey 
threw out a beautiful bedroom 
suite, bought a more costly 
new one and said: “It’s good 
for Harve to have me do 
these things; he has to get the 
money to pay.” One of the 
men said: “Well, maybe she 
was right. I wish my wife 
would drive me more.” The 
editor of the local paper 
spoke. “Don’t you believe it. 
Harve was looking over some 
movie stars’ photographs in 
my office one day and he 
picked a soft-looking kid and 
said: ‘She’s my idea of a girl. 
She’d be quiet and wouldn't 
have much to say.’ A man 
needs some peace.” 

There is a world of difference between helping a man to be 
something and to believe in himself, and in driving or nagging 
him into success. One of Gorki’s characters, the old wanderer 
Luka in “The Lower Depths,” says to the doss-house girl Natasha 
when she hesitates to marry the thief whom she loves and who 
has promised to reform: “You tell him he is a good man, go 
on telling him, and you will make him be one.” There is, I 
believe, nothing more detrimental to a woman’s happiness than 
a lack of faith in her mate. That faith is so intimately linked 


with respect, without which no woman can hope to keep her self- 
respect. 

The wise man always finds a way to demand a certain amount 
of self-sacrifice from his wife, even when this is not strictly 
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necessary. It gives him a chance to show his appreciation of 
her devotion, and it gives her a chance to grumble. What 
woman wants a husband she can’t grumble about, even if it is 
only to herself? There is surely no greater misery than a perfect 
husband. No rock of strength can satisfy a woman unless she 
finds a foothold of surety in her man’s failings. What would 
life be like without those flaws and weaknesses, real or imaginary, 
which give a woman a chance to say: “He’s only a child any- 
way, and he needs me.” There is nothing to beat humoring a 
man’s failings when one wants to get the feeling of being neces- 
sary. That feeling is, I believe, the root of half the cases of 
antagonism between wives and mothers-in-law. “Whose is this 
man-child?” starts the trouble, almost certainly. 

A girl of my acquaintance 
left her husband after five 
years of what had seemed a 
fairly happy union. “Every- 
one will be against me, I 
know,” she wrote to me. 
“Edward has been what the 
world calls a perfect husband. 
I know that he is an even 
more perfect son to an over- 
perfect mother. I am super- 
fluous in his life.” 

Of course men think women 
abominably unreasonable when 
they try to make reason out 
of two eternal feminine de- 
mands for strength which pro- 


tects, and weakness which 
leans. It isn’t reasonable, of 
course. It is not logical; but 


it is biological. We need to 
express our clinging as well 
as our maternal self. 

If we are not always reason- 
able, what of it? The hum- 
drum of life is so much easier 
to face after a Turkish bath 
of unreasonableness. That is 
one of the reasons why deep 
in her heart every woman 
knows that of all qualities she 
needs in a man, none is more 
essential than the simple vir- 
tue of kindness. No passion, 
no stern sense of duty, no 
pride, can do as much to make 
a woman happy. For what 
but kindness will teach a man 
to shrug his shoulders when 
his wife is unreasonable? 

Being absurdly sentimental 
is of course unreasonable also. 
Yet what can be more con- 
ducive to happiness than re- 
membering and never once 
forgetting in twenty-seven 
years, to send to his wife the 
exact duplicate of her wed- 
ding bouquet on the anniver- 
sary of their union, as the 
husband of a friend did dur- 
ing his lifetime? 

Without believing in the 
old adage that a wife, like 
a walnut tree, is the better for 
beating, I must confess reluctantly that a dash of sternness— 
the kind wives call “brutality” to their sob-sisters—seems to be 
a good thing for most wives. It is probably the most effective 
way to stop wives from being too difficult. The chances are 
that the wife may be grateful afterwards. “The kindest thing 
my husband ever did to me was to threaten to throw a large 
vase at my head,” an amusing and flirtatious old French lady 
told me. “I used to have awful tantrums and weep buckets 
over trifles, till that happened; and now you see, at sixty, how 
few wrinkles I have. My eyes sparkle and I still have beaus.” 

The best advice I was ever given came from the well-known 
old painter Felix Moscheles. “My wife and I,” he said, “have 
found that this trick has worked per- (Continued on page 166) 
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Tue author of this blithe 
story was himself a pilot 
during the war as an officer 
in the Royal Air Force, and 
later he also served in the 
American and Polish air 
services —and always kept 
his sense of humor active. 
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By 
James Warner 


Bellah 


AM OPPEN threw his pencil at the wall and watched it bounce 
back to the center of the rug. Mightily he reached for the 
telephone and howled a number. 

“City Room, Jake Heinrichs. Hello, Jake? This is me, Sam 
Oppen. Listen, Jake, I got the best li’l ol’ story for ya ina world. 
Lillian’s gonna bust her contract with us, and we aint gonna open 
‘Atta Baby’ on Monday night. The Big Man is losing a cool half- 
million. Thought I’d tip you first, ’cause you’re an old friend 
o’ mine, eh?” 

The voice at the other end of the wire said nothing. 

“How ‘bout it?” asked Sam. “Run it today—afternoon 
papers?” 

The voice spoke. “Thanks,” it said. “So’s your old publicity 
man. I'll give you four inches on Tuesday—if the show doesn’t 
open. That’s the oldest gag I ever heard. We’re running a 
newspaper. Think up another one. That’s what you're paid 
for.” The phone clicked off. 

Sam got up and kicked at his chewed pencil. With both feet 
he jumped upon it. With both lungs he swore. With both 
hands he reached again for the telephone. And presently when 
the number came— 

“Yes, sure. Course I know it’s only ten o’clock. 
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her it’s me, Sam Oppen.” And again after a moment: “Hello, 
Lillian. It’s me, Sam. I’m an old friend of yours, aint I? Well. 
the Big Boss just came in and blew me up on ‘Atta Baby.’ 
Wants a big story before you open. You've been on the Coast 
so long he’s afraid to let you open as is. Now, who do you know? 
Ever take tea with Mrs. Coolidge or get caught in a raid? Sure, 
I know you’re a lady, but who do you know? Whatchabeen 
doing lately, eh? Sure, I know it’s only ten o’clock, and you're 
still in bed, and I’m a rotten publicity man, but I gotta have a 
story, aint I?” 

Lillian yawned into her end of the connection. 
“Honest now, honey, you gotta help,” begged Sam. 
was that guy you was with last night at the Peter Pan?” 

“Spider Martin,” said Lillian. 

“What’s he do? Who is he?” 

“Nothing. He’s an aviator out at Mineola.” 

“Swell!” said Sam. “Call him up and tell him you'll be out 
at three to fly under the Brooklyn Bridge with him. I'll get the 
story written right away and send the cameras out.” 

“You will not,” said Lillian sweetly. “This baby doesn’t move 
off the ground.” 

“Aw, say,” said Sam. 


“Who 


“It’s a swell story. Tell me, is this 
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The four heads back- 
somersaulted as Spider J 
tore across the lawns for 
his take-off. Sam Oppen 
dived into a hydrangea 
bush and the Big Foot- 

light Man fell flat. 


aviator in. love with you? Would he take you up if you asked 
him to?” 

“Did you ever see anyone refuse me anything?” asked Lillian. 
“But that doesn’t make any dif. J’m not flying.” 

_ “Wait a minute,” yelled Sam. “Sure. I got it! Listen, Lil- 
lian. You gotta do this now. Papa’ll take care of everything. 
Call him up and tell him you wanta fly with him. I'll fix the 
rest of it. Do this now, baby, and Papa’ll be your friend for life. 
All you do is tell him you wanta fly with him. Will you now, 
honey?” 

“Maybe I'll tell him I want to,” said Lillian, “but that’s as far 
as it goes.” 

“Sure,” yelled Sam, “that’s all I want. I'll be right out to 
your place as soon as I can hop a train.” 

_Now, Mr. Hamilton (Spider) Martin was a gentleman by 
birth and an officer quite by accident. He had been born in a 
white house in Kentucky and taught that: Lee’s surrender was 
grossly exaggerated and had probably not happened at all. He 











had been taught that most women were ladies, and that the 
only mixed drink gentlemen drank was a mint julep. In 1917 
he had lied two years more to his age and had gotten as near 
to the Hindenburg Line as the Rue d’Amiral Courbet in St. 
Nazaire, where he hit a military policeman with a baseball bat 
and proved that it was two other fellows. 

This touch of making the world safe for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment had opened his eyes to the possibilities of a military career; 
whereupon, with the Armistice, he had transferred to the air 
service, and one day several years later, when all the ground 
majors were away on leave, he had, with the aid of the left 
hind-leg of a rabbit, become a pilot. Thereafter he broke his own 
left hind-leg in Texas, the altitude record at Dayton and his 
bank-account in New York. For Lillian was an expensive play- 
mate. Her idea of a bite to eat was oysters and champagne. 
For breakfast, she ate four pounds of Louis Sherry’s chocolates, 
with that careless manner you and I have when we eat circus 
peanuts. She liked orchids in crate lots, and thought taxicabs 
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were a useless nuisance when .one could hire a Rolls-Royce by 
the day and be so much more comfortable. “Still,” thought 
Spider, “she is Lillian, and it is not my fault that a good truck- 
driver gets more money than a pilot.” 

Whereupon the telephone rang, and a mess steward came 
out upon the veranda for him..... 

“Hel-lo, Spi-der,” she drawled. “This is Lil-lian. How are you, 
hon-ey?” 

Now, it is written in the air service that no real flying man 
can fight against it. Spider’s heart looped a beat. “Hello,” he 
said. “I was hoping you’d call. How’s Baby this morning?” 

“Just fine,” she said. “And how’s my big strong aviatin’ boy? 
Does he still love li’l Lillian a li’l bit?” 

“Just bet he does,” cooed Spider. 

“And does he member what he promised li’l Lillian last night?” 

“Just bet he does,” lied Spider like an officer and a gentleman 
without a thought for the zeros in his bank-book. 

“And will he really take Lillian for a joy-ride in his big 
airyoplane?” 

Spider’s mouth dropped open in sudden amazement and the 
palms of his hands became quite cold. “Did I promise that? 
Honest, honey, did I?” 

“Naughty Spider! Such a memory! Of course he did. And 
he’ll break li’l Lillian’s li’] heart if he doesn’t take her.” 

“But, Lil,” gasped Spider, “I can’t take you. Regulations don’t 
allow it. I’d be court-martialed. You don’t know how easy it is 
to be court-martialed in the air service.” 

“Bad, bad Spider! And after he promised, too! 
c’y-c’y if she doesn’t go airyoplane riding.” 

“Aw, honey, listen. As one sweet cookie to another, did I really 
promise?” 

“Yes, you did; and you can’t love Lillian ver’ much if you've 
forgotten!” 

“But, honeybunch! 
ting caught—” 

“You did last night. 


Lillian’ll 


I don’t see how I can do it without get- 


You said you’d go down to the Big Foot- 


“What a night!” she gasped. 


“I’m nearly dead! I didn’t 
know until the last minute 
that I was to go on instead 
of Lillian.” 





The Sad Fate of the Pilot Who Drank Cocktails 


light Man’s place at Easthampton and land on the lawn. Then 
you'd take me up from there and- bring me back. It’s only 
three miles from my house. I could motor over. Of course 
if you want to back out now, all right.” There was a pout and 
a hint of warm tears. 

“No, no, honey,” pleaded Spider. “Honest, I don’t. I’m just 
trying to figure it all out. I'll take you sure ’nough, if I prom- 
ised to take you. Let me think a minute. How about tomorrow 
afternoon? You lay that red shawl of yours out on the lawn 
so I'll know which house it is, and then if there is a flag-pole, 
tell the Big Man to run up the flag. I have to know which way 
the wind is blowing. Is that all right now, honey? Does Lillian 
still love Spider?” 

“Just bet she does,” cooed Lillian. ‘Tomorrow at three 
o’clock, big sugar.” And she rang off while Sam Oppen patted her 
shoulder fondly. Meanwhile Spider Martin kicked the Govern- 
ment’s wainscoting and wished by the powers that be that he had 
believed his teaching, clung to mint juleps and left cocktails 
alone. 

For twenty-four hours he tried to think his way out of the 
situation, and ended by having his mechanics wheel his ship out 
of the hangar and chock it up. While they turned the big 
stick to suck in, Spider smoked a cigarette and soothed himself 
with the thought that regulations in the air service were a vague 
nuisance anyway, and that regulations.or no regulations, a promise 
was, in Kentucky, a National Debt. Whereupon he climbed into 
the cockpit and strapped the chin-strap of his helmet. 

Accordingly, at five minutes to three o'clock, Easthampton 
slid under the leading edge of his starboard wing, thirty-five hun- 
dred feet below him. He squinted through the sun-blaze on his 
goggles and presently after half a circuit he saw, in the center 
of green lawns that rolled gently down to the water’s edge, a tiny 
red dot. He threw his stick over, and with his throttle off, 
jammed on his rudder to side-slip down until he could see the flag 
whipping in the wind. Then he blipped on his motor for a 
moment, made the half-turn and came in for a three-point land- 
ing not ten feet from 
Lillian’s Chinese shawl. 

She ran out herself to 
meet him, just as soon 
as he landed. 


“Big aviatin’? man!” 


she cooed. “Lillian’s so 
p’oud of him!” 
“Yeah?” he said. 


“Well, hurry up, or 
there’ll be no more avi- 
ating. Lots of people 
in the air this afternoon, 
and if they see me down 
here they'll report a 
forced landing and I'll 
have a sweet time ex- 
plaining what I’m do- 
ing. Here’s your stuff. 
Pile into it and hurry 
back.” 

He carried the bundle 
of flying clothing up to 
the verandas for her and 
blew her a kiss as she 
disappeared into the 
house. The Big Foot- 
light Man offered him a 
cigar and introduced 
him to a Mr. Sam 
Oppen. 

“How d’ya do?” asked 
Sam cordially. “Nice of 
you to take Lillian for 
a ride, aint it?” 

“Yeah,” said Spider. 
“T wish she’d hurry.” 

“Leave us go see the 
machine while she gets 
ready,” suggested Sam. 
“T aint never seen one 
close up. You don’t 
suppose I could take a 
picture, do you—just a 
little one?” 
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“One scream, little ones, and Uncle Henry uses his gun.” They clapped their hands over their 
mouths, for they had lived in Chicago and New York. 


“No,” said Spider. “I don’t suppose you or anybody else 
could take a picture. That ship’s got my numbers painted on 
it. No one is going to take amy pictures of it, see? I’m not 
hankering to get thrown out of this man’s army at all.” 

“Sure. Course not,” agreed Sam. “What makes the wheels 
go round when she runs across the ground?” 

“Bicycle chains inside the landing-gear struts and a syn- 
chronized flangerator,” said Spider. ‘“Here’s Lillian now.” He 
waved his hand to the coated and helmeted figure on the veranda. 
“Hurry up.” She came running down the lawns, putting on her 
goggles as she ran. 

“All ready?” Spider shouted. 

She waved to him, and he leaned into the back cockpit to undo 
the belt. He lifted her in hurriedly and strapped the safety 
catch. As an afterthought he plugged the wire into the speaking- 
tube socket on the tiny shelf in front of her. Then he hoisted 
himself quickly into the front cockpit and looked around to see 
if everything was all right. She waved both gloved hands above 
the cowling, and he started to taxi the ship around to get a long 
run into the wind for his take-off. The big 4M wabbled slowly 
down toward the hedges along the waterfront. Spider turned it 
in a wide circle until his tail pointed toward the hedges. Then 
once more looking around to see if Lillian was all right before 
he took off, he saw four heads pop up above the hedges with a 
news-reel machine and three press cameras in front of them. 

Now, the Government pays its pilots to think fast. It keeps 
them out of trouble when they are on leave. Spider reached be- 
side his seat and whipped out his Véry pistol. The brass gun 
roared in his fist, and the signal ball exploded on the lens of the 
moving-picture camera in a wild tumult of green fire. The four 


heads back-somersaulted by the numbers, just as Spider jammed 
his throttle full on and tore across the lawns for his take-off 
Sam Oppen dived headfirst into a hydrangea bush to get out of 
the way, and the Big Footlight Man fell flat on his stomach—a 
posture which did not materially lessen his height from the 
ground. Spider flashed past them in a blaze of varnished light 
and zoomed over the housetop as mad as a sober brigadier in 
tight boots at ten in the morning. Then, getting madder every 
second, he did a split-air turn around the chimney-pots, and with 
his engine full on he dived back down the lawns just as Sam 
pulled himself out of the bush and started for the house. It was 
a close squeak, but Sam-made it in a trifle under nothing flat, just 
as Spider’s 4M zoomed above him again and sucked the breath 
out of his lungs with its backdraft. 

Then Spider remembered Lillian in the observer’s cockpit; and 
his love for her, if any, died with its boots on. Low, dirty trick 
to get publicity! He shouted into the telephone mouthpiece: 
“That thing you’re sitting on is a parachute. If I break the wings 
off giving you this little ride, just step over the side and pull the 
ring. If the ’chute opens, you'll be home in time for dinner. {If 
it doesn’t, you'll be on the front page of every paper. And any- 
way, after the ride I’m going to give you, you ought to make the 
obituary notices at least. And no back talk! I'm pulling the 
wires out of the plug.” 

He waited until the altimeter needle quivered at thirty-five hun- 
dred feet; whereupon he cut the throttle and pulled his nose up 
into a beautiful whip-stall. The ship trembled for a tiny second 
and snapped down; as soon as it fell into the dive, Spider kicked 
on full left rudder and started it spinning, until the ground below 
melted into a liquid pinwheel of colors. (Continued on page 120) 
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Will(go 


By 
William Mac Har¢ 


The great mystery of mankind, the mystery of 
personality, at last is being explained. What 
makes one man a leader, endows him with the 
qualities of “success?” What holds back his 
neighbor, outwardly as good a man, and as 
industrious? Here is the life of a man, and 
his wife, told in terms which are widely accepted 
today. A most important and valuable article. 


Illustration by George Wright 


It was only the other day that Ethel Wallis came to see me. 
The president of the company for which her husband works 
was going to be in town. I know the president. 

“Will you see Mr. Eller while he is in town?” she asked me. 

“Probably.” 

She looked past me with her beautiful dark eyes, then di- 
rectly at me. Her look was troubled. “There’s going to be a 
new head of the Western office. That’s what he’s coming for,” 
she told me. “The position ought to go to Fred. He stands 
first for promotion in length of service. He’s been eighteen 
years with the company, and there’s never been anything but 
praise for his work. For the last ten years he’s received no 
promotion; there’ve been small increases of salary, of course.” 

“What’s Fred getting now?” I asked her. 

“Eight thousand. It would mean considerably more salary, 
but Fred would not expect it all immediately. I tell him he 
could have the position if he asked; but he wont ask. He’s 
sure Mr. Eller has some one else in mind for it, and Fred wont 
interfere.” 

“T don’t see how I can either,” I stated. “It’s Eller’s com- 
pany; he’ll do what he wants with it.” 

“I’m not asking you to interfere,” she answered eagerly. 
“You'll see Mr. Eller, and he'll probably mention the matter. 
Then you can say casually: ‘Have you thought of Fred Wallis 
for the position?’ That’s all I ask. If he knows that some 
one else is thinking Fred ought to have it, he’ll see the justice 
of it. I think, at heart, Mr. Eller wants to be fair.” 

“Wants? Is!” I told her. “Eller is always fair.” 
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Ethel is very beautiful. It is not only the beauty of her won- 
derful eyes; she has the always intriguing combination of dark 
brows and lashes with naturally light, shimmering, almost golden 
hair. Startling. She dresses as well, as fashionably, as any 
woman I have ever seen—on surprisingly little. One cannot see 
her without imagining her an important person—wife, perhaps, 
of some diplomat in a world capital negotiating for the fate of 
nations, hostess at gatherings where her guests all were men of 
great affairs. Funny she should have married such a quiet man 
as Fred! She is immensely ambitious, always has been. Am- 
bitious socially and in every other way—for herself, her children 
and her husband. She can do none of the things she would like 
to do, is capable of doing. 

Eight thousand, of course, looks like a good bit of money to 
most people. It is not that to them. They were born into a 
group with whom they must keep pace. They have their clubs; 
three in all, I believe, including the rather expensive country 
club. They have responsibilities of entertaining. They must live 
in the neighborhood where their friends live. They have three 
children, two of whom just now are a heavy expense at cdllege. 

Eight thousand! For more than twenty years Ethel and 
Fred have had to think of every penny spent inside and outside 
of their household. A penny has had to go as far with them 
as every two or three spent by their friends. They’ve done it. 
Ethel, that is, has done it. Their circumstances, so far as ap- 
pearances go, are no different from those of their acquaintances; 
their expenditures are apparently as generous. ‘Their children 
have never been allowed to feel any inferiority of circumstances. 


































Fred was looking for a woman with whom he could put in practice his 
way of dealing with women—which he had first learned in childhood. 


Ethel loves her husband; in spite of her very marked attrac- 
tiveness for other men, no other man has ever meant the slight- 
est thing to her. Fred adores her. They are, from that point 
of view, an ideal family. 

Their life, socially and financially, has been an amazing piece 
of management. Done by Ethel. I was thinking of this as I 
looked at her. “Eller might give you the job,” I hazarded. 

She fiushed and smiled; she took it as a compliment. I was 
glad she did. It occurred to me after I had said it that she 
might take it as a reflection on Fred. 

“You'll do what I ask, then?” she insisted. 

Later, I spoke to Eller. 

It came about most naturally and easily. He had some doubts 
about the man he was considering for the Western office, and 
he mentioned them. I finished lighting my cigarette. 

“Ever thought about Fred Wallis for the job?” I asked him. 

He looked at me. “Yes, certainly,” he said. “Ten years ago. 
I nearly gave it to him then, but didn’t. I haven’t had to 
think about him since, because everything since has confirmed 
the judgment I made then. Fred is as far as he ever will go. 
He'll always have a place with us at what he’s getting. Not 
more. He does well the things that he has learned to do. If 
he leaves us for some one else he'll have to take less. He’s 
reached his limit. Reached it fifteen years ago.” 

“Why?” I inquired. 

“I don’t know why,” he answered. “That’s no concern of 
mine. I deal with men the way I find them. I think I have 
learned to know men.” 


He has; there is no doubt of it. 

“He has a wonderful wife,” Eller added reflectively. “I 
greatly admire her. I'd like to do something for him because 
of her. I can’t.” 

What a situation! Ethel—capable of anything, fit to be suc- 
cessful in any worldly position, ambitious, anxious for the 
chance to do all the important things she knows she could do— 
bound to a man who, in his twenties, reached his limit of achieve- 
ment! 

She is bound by love. Her love for him. Ambition for her- 
self and for her children has never made her even think of 
leaving him. She never will. They are fated, if what Eller 
said is true, to go on to the end as they have started. They 
have never put by any money—never will. In the end they 
will be dependent on their children. She cannot be happy under 
such conditions. Fate has chained her. Fate? 

Fred, as I said, worships her. He cannot help seeing, by the 
effect she has on others, what she might be if she had oppor- 
tunity. She is at once “at home” with the most important 
people that they.meet; he is not. He cannot be happy either, 
knowing that he has fallen short of what she expected of him. 
His love for her is his inspiration. He feels that her love for 
him ought to make him capable of any human achievement; it 
doesn’t. If women can “make” men, as many women like to 
think they can, why has it not made him? 

That is a rather terrible thing that Eller said—that fifteen 
years ago they stopped, in a worldly way, progressing—perma- 
nently. That their love for one another can get them nowhere. 
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“Why” is, as Eller said, no concern of Eller’s. It is a con- 
cern for Fred. And Ethel. 

Certainly they knew one another as well as any two people 
can before they miarried. They were born within a few city 
blocks of one another. Went to the same grammar school. 
Were in the same classes, though Fred is a year older. Grew 
up together. Then went away from home to school. Saw each 
other during vacations. Found, when schooldays were over, that 
they wanted each other “forever.” Married. No “hasty” mar- 
riage there. No “modern tendencies’—mnone of the things that 
the reformers shout about. People marry for many reasons; 
Fred and Ethel married “for love.” 

Why is their marriage in the point of view of “mutual de- 
velopment” a failure? Why are both, in spite of love, un- 


happy? 


"THE answer to such questions is not, of course, found in the 
present, but in the past. They are the kind of people life 
has made them—their lives. 

I knew their families well—their parents. Fred’s I knew bet- 
ter than Ethel’s. Her father I remember rather dimly: an 
honest, honorable, hard-working man, moderately successful. 
Her mother was a capable, fine woman; ambitious for her chil- 
dren rather than herself—not so ambitious, or so beautiful, as 
Ethel is. 

Fred’s father was a quietly successful man—a “gentleman.” 
There were no disagreements in that household; it was a family 
of mutual give and take. One never heard “high words.” Life 
in the Wallis household moved on oiled rails. Their friends 
assigned its smoothness chiefly to Fred’s mother. She was, in 
fact, an extraordinary woman, remarkable in many ways. An 
administrator—inside her home and out of it. There were fewer 
opportunities for women outside the home in those days. Fewer 
“movements.” Fewer clubs. There was church work. In church 
work the direction of affairs gravitated into Mrs. Wallis’ hands 
inevitably; for years she was the president of the “Woman 
Workers” of her church. When she herself finally decided that 
the Workers would do better with another president, there was 
a tearful meeting. They could not, so they told her, get along 
without her. That, she told them, was the very reason they 
must have a different president. They needed “new blood.” 
And they had to agree to it. She had decided. 

Fred’s father never had to offer suggestions for the conduct of 
the Wallis household. It needed no suggestions. It was perfect. 
When he came home tired from the office, the dinner he had 
been thinking he would like awaited him, perfectly cooked and 
served. If the night was cold, his slippers had been warmed. 
He would have been crazy to quarrel with an efficiency which 
foresaw his every want. Mrs. Wallis’ “hired girls” adored her; 
for years she kept the same servants. If by chance one left, 
a dozen “places” were open to her. Housewives asked nothing 
better than to get a “girl” who had been trained by Mary 
Wallis. 

Fred’s coming into the world was a stupendous adventure to 
his mother. The great adventure of her life. He was an only 
child. This amazingly efficient woman was a woman of imagina- 
tion, a woman of “dreams.” All highly efficient people are. They 
see events before they have come into existence. They have 
“visions” of how things are going to be in the future, see them 
in detail. That’s why they are efficient. 

Mary Wallis sat by her son’s cradle and saw him as he would 
be when a man. The perfect man: kindly, gentle with those 
weaker than himself; considerate of others; courageous; capable; 
a stanch friend, a devoted husband; efficient; energetic as she 
herself was. A leader among men. 

Fred Wallis is all the good and gentle things his mother 
dreamed for him so many years ago—kindly, sweet-tempered, 
gentle; he has no vices. In those respects there is no finer 
man. One thing he is not. He is not capable and efficient. The 
one characteristic for which his mother was most noted—whose 
absence in other people she most resented—he has not. 

One wonders why. 


HAVE known Fred nearly all his life. Whatever made him 

inefficient started very early. I remember him as a child. I 
did not then recognize that he was inefficient; that did not show 
until life had tested him. But I recall that he was the same 
as he is now. 

Inefficiency started in his childhood, then. Or back of that. 
In babyhood? One wonders how. 
When Mary Wallis sat beside her baby’s crib, he acted like 
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all other babies. He slept and waked. Cried. Cooed. Laughed 
with no meaning in his laughter. Moved his hands and legs and 
body. His hands groped. What was he groping for? Experience. 

He would take hold of anything that offered. He would have 
taken hold upon hot iron. But he would not have touched hot 
iron many times before experience taught him not to do it; 
and at sight of any iron, hot or cold, he would have cried. Any- 
thing he could pick up he put into his mouth. He had no idea 
at all of what was edible. He was instinctively taking steps 
toward learning about the world into which he had been born. 
Mary Wallis, of course, would not let her baby experiment with 
hot iron in order that he might learn about it; no mother would. 

One of the first facts Fred learned about the world was 
“mother.” No idea of relationship to mother in that,. of course, 
at first. “Mother” was merely a presence; a “something.” 
When he was hungry or uncomfortable, he cried; immediately 
the “something” responded and made him comfortable. She 
handled him. Lifted him from his cradle. Bathed him. Dressed 
him. It was through her he had his contact with the world. 

She was as efficient in caring for her baby as she was in every- 
thing else. She took pains to learn the perfect way of doing 
everything for him. It hurt her to be inefficient, or to see 
others inefficient. She wanted her son to be as efficient as her- 
self. Fred did not know how to be efficient. He was experi- 
menting—blindly, with everything. He tried everything that was 
in the power of his muscles to accomplish. If it hurt, he did 
not try it again. If it didn’t hurt, he kept on doing it. If he 
found that it got him no satisfaction, he stopped doing it. 

It pained Mary Wallis to see her son doing things in this 
blind, unreasoning fashion. Impractically. He was in danger of 
getting hurt; all babies are—and do get hurt. She knew in 
advance what was going to be the result of the things which he 
attempted—knew which one might hurt him, which were merely 
useless, which were correct ways of doing things. To make him 
more efficient, she told him, guided him. 


LL mothers guide their babies: wisely—or unwisely. He 

was amazingly impressidnable—being a baby. Taken early 
enough, he was like wax in her hands; taken later, left alone 
until he had “registered” other experience, he would have been 
quite otherwise. She did not let him alone. She put too large 
a proportion of “Do it this way” into the experience Fred was 
getting; nearly as much of “Don’t do that.” One of the most 
important first impressions Fred got of the world was that if 
he did the way Mother told him, he “got along best with Mother.” 
That was the chief object of Fred’s early life: to keep right with 
Mother. Mary made it so. 

Dr. Adler of Vienna—plenty of other doctors, in their own 
words, not Adler’s—say there are two kinds of persons whose 
lives end in inefficiency, unhappiness and failure: the unloved 
child, who has been born into a home where the parents give it 
no assistance; and the “too much” loved child whose parents, 
in their eagerness to help it, help it too much. 

Why? All the first years of Fred’s life were spent in learning 
habits. So are the first years of every baby. Habits are ways 
of doing things which have become so familiar to us that we do 
them thereafter without having to think before we do them. It 
was that way we learned to walk; a difficult habit to acquire, 
supremely easy after we had made it into a habit. Nearly every- 
thing we do in daily life—our ways of thinking, our opinions— 
are the effect of habits. We don’t know how we came to have 
most of our habits; they started too far back. They started 
when we were one, or two, or three, or four; we can’t remember 
back to then. 

One of the first child-habits Fred acquired was: Be guided by 
Mother. Mary emphasized it, made it one of his most impor- 
tant habits. It was based on “secondhand” experience—hers. 
He did not try things in his own way: fail, and try again and 
maybe fail, and try again and find a way to do them. 

He was a sweet and docile little boy, adorable. He was con- 
siderate of others; Mother taught him that. He was generous 
—taught by his mother. Other children loved him; so did his 
teachers. He was intelligent and quick, even brilliant. Lessons 
were no effort for him; no trouble for him to keep near the 
head of the class. He was less good at childish sports; Mother 
had no experience of sports and attached no importance to them. 
She had kept him out of school one year, so he was in Ethel’s 
class. They were good friends, not more. 


He grew to be an attractive, well-built, clever youth. Mary 


was very proud of him. 
her—a beautiful relation between 


She worshiped him; he worshiped 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Illustrated by R. M. Brinkerhoff 


INE was a moral home. Framed maxims hung on its walls. 


At a tender age I was made aware that if I became a 
rolling stone I should gather no moss. Filled with juvenile 
wonderings, I was puzzled. Why should one wish to gather 
moss? In my bedroom a sign assured me that the early bird 
gets the first worm. I would lie for hours pondering over this 
patent injustice to the early-rising worm. The books I was per- 
mitted to read had to do with good little boys who helped elderly 
gentlemen to cross mud-puddles and were in consequence left 
one million dollars—or bad little boys who didn’t help elderly 
gentlemen, and were, in due course, conducted to the gallows. 

The atmosphere of my parents’ home was tranquillity itself. 
It surprised me, therefore, when one morning at breakfast my 
father opened a letter and made with his tongue the clicking 
noise of an agitated man. 

“He’s coming,” announced my father. 

“Not,” said my mother, concerned too, “Uncle Tiberius?” 

“Yes,” said my father hollowly, “Uncle Tiberius—today!” 

“The children must not see him,” declared my mother. 

Being ten, and indiscreet, I had to ask: “Why?” 

My father pressed his lips together, sure sign of displeasure. 

“Your Uncle Tiberius is a bad old man,” he said. 

“He sent me a great big drum for Christmas,” I ventured. 

“Your Uncle Tiberius,” said my father, “happens to be rich.” 

“T think,” said my mother, “it could do no harm if the children 
came in and spoke to him just before they went to bed.” 

I was puzzled that day. Uncle Tiberius was bad, yet Uncle 
Tiberius was also rich. In my books it was never like that. 

I pictured Uncle Tiberius as a great, coarse, blustering, red- 
nosed fellow in a violently checked suit. Imagine my surprise, 
then, when, after dinner, my sister and I were summoned into 
the living-room and presented to a wisp of a man with mild 
blue eyes, the whitest hair, and an almost timid manner. 

He looked at us a long time, and said in a high-pitched voice: 

“Well, well, well—a boy and a girl! Well, well, well!” 

We all sat round the living-room like so many mummies, say- 
ing nothing. The silence was rather awful. 

“I think,” spoke up my father finally, “it is time the little 
ones heard their bed-time story and were put to bed.” 

I do not know what prompted me to say: 

“Uncle Tiberius, will you tell us a bed-time story?” 

He started, and looked about rather wildly. “Please,” I said. 

Uncle Tiberius smiled. “Very well,” he.said. 

Father and Mother stole apprehensive glances at each other. 


“The children,” said my father, “are accustomed to stories 
with—er—a moral.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Tiberius, “they would be. I must tell them 
a story with a moral.” 

He fixed his eyes on a clock on the mantel, and began: “This,” 
he said, “is the story of a good little cat and a bad little cat.” 

My parents, sitting on the edges of their chairs, relaxed. 

“The good little cat,” went on my Uncle Tiberius, ‘was named 
Emily. The bad little cat was named Frederick.” 

I saw my parents sit up stiffly again. 

“They were intimate friends, Emily and Frederick—oh, very 
intimate friends indeed,” said Uncle Tiberius. My father coughed. 

“Friends,” said Uncle Tiberius, “in the best sense of the word. 
I assure you”—he addressed my parents—‘“that no breath of 
scandal attached to their friendship. Its Platonic quality was 
the talk of the circles in which they moved. 

“You see,” continued my Uncle Tiberius, “Emily, being good, 
had an evangelical complex, which means she wanted everyone 
else to be good too. So she labored with Frederick for the welfare 
of his soul. She went on long walks with Frederick—by day, of 
course, by day. She tried to point out to him the evil of his ways. 
Why Frederick went on the walks, I don’t know; Emily, they 
say, was a charming and pretty cat. One bright morning in May, 
or it may have been September, they were walking down Fair- 
lawn Avenue in a pleasant New Jersey suburb—just like this one. 

“*The wicked,’ Emily was saying, ‘are sure to suffer. Frederick, 
why are you wicked?’ 

“““My low animal nature, I suppose,’ said Frederick, with an 
evil laugh. 

“You must learn self-control,’ said Emily gently.” 

My parents nodded approvingly, and Uncle Tiberius went on: 

, “*Shucks,’ said Frederick, who was given to strong language. 
‘Do you see that kid playing on the porch there?’ 

“‘T do,’ said Emily. ‘A fine curly-headed little darling he is.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said Frederick, ‘all this sweetness-and-light talk of 
yours makes me want to hop up on that porch and pop that kid 
smack in the nose.’ 

“*Oh, Frederick, you horrify me,’ said Emily. ‘Such an action 
can only result in pain for him who performs it. How much 
better if you licked the little dear’s hand and made him a friend, 
instead of an enemy!’ 

“ «Banana oil!’ exclaimed Frederick, who had picked up vulgar 
expressions from low associates. ‘Just for that, I'll do it.’ 
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“‘Don’t,’ pleaded Emily. ‘Remember what somebody said 
about malice toward none, and charity for all.’ 

“But Frederick, I’m afraid, was a thoroughly bad cat, and he 
hopped onto the porch. 

“Very well,’ Emily called after him. ‘Sow your wild oats 
if you must. As for me, I shall go and play nicely with the baby 
on the porch across the street. Remember, Frederick, he who 
sows the wind, reaps the whirlwind.’ 

“ ‘We'll see,’ said Frederick, with a devil-may-care laugh. 

“So, sure enough, Emily did go and lick the baby’s hand, and 
the baby cooed and gurgled and was happy. But what did the 
wicked Frederick do?” Uncle Tiberius paused dramatically. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said. ‘Frederick obeyed the dictates of his 
baser nature. He went up to the child, who was a friendly 
little chap, and he hauled off and hit the child a swipe alongside 
the nose. The child howled and ran into the house. 

““Mamma, Mamma,’ screamed the child, whose name was 
Osbert Joseph Dowling, Jr. Its mother, Mrs. Osbert J. Dowling, 
Sr., whose maiden name was Mabel Clark, was at that precise 
moment lifting a pot of geraniums, which were the pride of her 
heart and with which she hoped to win a blue ribbon, or a red 
one, anyhow, at the annual show of the Ladies’ Horticultural 
Society of Nutley. Little Osbert (or Junior, as he was called) 
was so distrait because of the wanton assault of the unprincipled 
Frederick that he ran full tilt into his mother—and crash! bang! 
—down went the pot of geraniums, and were a total loss. Mrs. 
Dowling, though a church-goer, said a strong monosyllable and 
was quite upset, although her disposition, until that moment, 
had been as sunny as the day itself. Indeed she would have 
smacked Junior, even though he was guilty of no moral turpi- 
tude, had the agile little fellow not dodged. The blow intended 
for her offspring hit, instead, the goldfish bowl which had cost 
nearly four dollars at a sale, scattering glass and fish here and 
there about the living-room. 

“Naturally the young wife and mother was in a very bad 
temper when Osbert J. Dowling, Sr., came down for his matu- 
tinal eggs and coffee. As Junior had prudently scampered off 
to the cellar, there was no one to vent her feelings on but her 
husband, an amiable chap, and well thought of in lodge circles. 

“ ‘Tt’s a wonder,’ said Mrs. Dowling snappishly, ‘you wouldn’t 
say something to your wife, you big stiff, instead of sitting there 
reading the paper and making a noise like Niagara Falls gulping 
your coffee!’ 

“Students of human nature will not be surprised to hear that 
this greeting riled Mr. Dowling. 

“*Ts this,’ he asked, ‘all the thanks I get for working my head 
to the bone to keep a roof over you and that squalling little imp?’ 

“He didn’t mean it, of course. Actually, he adored his wife 
and little one. He was just cross, because his wife was cross. 
He picked up his paper and stamped out of the house in a huff, 
and was in a pretty grouchy mood when he reached the First 
National Mechanics’, Merchants’ and Sailors’ Bank, where he 
was employed as a teller. 

“Did you ever drop a stone in a quiet pond and watch the 
ripples spread and spread and spread?” 
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My Uncle Tiberius directed this question at my father, who 
nodded. 

“Well,” said my Uncle Tiberius, “in like manner does an evil 
action ruffle the water of existence.” 

My father nodded again, and looked significantly at my sister 
and me, to be sure we hadn’t missed that point. 

“So,” continued my Uncle Tiberius, “Mr. Dowling was quite 
brusque to Mr. Howard T. Marble, the cashier, when Mr. 
Marble asked him something about a check. Now, a teller 
should never be brusque to a cashier, because a cashier is an 
important man who expects to be shown every consideration, 
particularly by tellers. Mr. Marble was quite: put out, and he 
was in a truculent frame of mind when he was summoned to 
the office of the seventh vice-president, Mr. J. Spencer Nugent, 
who was in a rare good humor because some stock he owned in 
a paper-bag company had gone up, and he wanted to tell Mr. 
Marble about it. Now, on any other day, Mr. Marble would 
have said, ‘Atta boy, Spence! Good work!’ But today, re- 
member, Mr. Marble was sore because Mr. Dowling was sore 
because Mrs. Dowling was sore because Junior was sore because 
Frederick had done a bad deed. So Mr. Marble only grunted, 


.‘Humph!’ in an unpleasant way, and said something, not very 


tactful, about how bank officials who played the market had 
better watch their steps. This didn’t please Mr. J. Spencer 
Nugent one little bit. In fact it changed his smile to a frown. 
He was still frowning when he was called to the office of Mr. 
Elwood Plant, the president of the bank, as nice a fellow as 
you'd want to meet when things were going right, but no man 
to be crossed, let me tell you. 

“Tt seems that Mr. Plant wanted to consult Mr. Nugent about 
a loan he sort of thought he’d let the bank make to Mr. Harvey 
Myers and Mr. David Lippman, who owned a shoe factory, and 
were decent-enough fellows, and needed the money. Mr. Nugent 
was supposed to know about things like loans. Now, Mr. Nugent 
had nothing against Mr. Myers and Mr. Lippman, and on any 
other day but this would have said: ‘Sure. Go ahead. Let the 
boys have seventy thousand. They’re good for it.’ 

“But today—don’t forget-—Mr. Nugent was peevish—you 
know why—so he growled and said: ‘Naw. Don’t give them a 
nickel. I’ve got a hunch they’re going to bust.’ 

“So Mr. Plant did not give them a nickel, and sure enough 
they did bust, though if Mr. Nugent hadn’t been peevish and 
had given them the money, they would not have busted at all. 
Bust they did, however, and they had to sell their automobiles 
and get jobs selling suspenders, all because a cat named Fred- 
erick yielded to an evil impulse. And that isn’t all!” 


M* Uncle Tiberius took a pinch of snuff and continued: 
“Later that day into Mr. Plant’s office who should come but 
Thaddeus Drew Oakley, a great big millionaire, who was chair- 
man of the board of directors of that bank, and who just about 
owned it. 

“Did you give those shoe boys that loan?’ asked Mr. Oakley, 
genially. 

“*T did not,’ said Mr. Plant. 
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“‘What? You didn’t, hey?’ said Mr. Oakley, and he ceased 
being genial then and there. ‘Well, you so-and-so! So that’s 
why they went bust and I lost twenty-two thousand of my 
own money I put into their firm. Well, you poor so-and-so! 
What sort of a bank president are you, anyhow, hey?’ 

“Well, you can imagine the feelings of poor Mr. Plant. He 
felt awfully small. As soon as Mr. Oakley went out, Mr. Plant 
called in Mr. Nugent and called him this, that and the other, 
and wound up by asking him what kind of a loan-expert he 
called himself, anyhow, and when did he expect to wake up from 
his trance, and a lot of other things no seventh vice-president 
likes to hear. Now, Mr. Nugent could hardly sass him back. 
It isn’t done. So Mr. Nugent went thundering into Mr. Marble’s 
office, because, I’m afraid, it’s only human to pass a scolding 
along to some one else. Mr. Marble was chipper and merry by 
now. But he wasn’t so chipper and merry after Mr. Nugent, for 
no reason at all, lit into him and told him he was one bad word 
of a cashier and he’d better watch his step or he’d find himself 
out in the potato fields doing work more suited to his abilities. 

“Mr. Marble got white, but he couldn’t very well call a vice- 
president names, so he did the next best thing, which was to 
buzz for Mr. Dowling, Sr., who by this time was humming gayly 
to himself in his cage, and feeling as happy and care-free as a 
mosquito in a Vassar dormitory. For Mr. Dowling had re- 
covered from his pet, and was planning to take home some 
crumpets and a pair of silk stockings to his wife to show her 
that he still thought she was the finest little woman in the world. 
Mr. Marble pounced on Mr. Dowling, and the mean things he 
said to Mr. Dowling you wouldn’t believe. ‘If you’re a good 
bank teller,’ he ended up, ‘then a live elephant is a good watch-fob.’ 

“Mr. Dowling was as blue as a policeman’s pants, and full of 
resentment, which, of course, he couldn’t take out on Mr. Marble, 
because Mr. Marble got ten thousand dollars a year, whereas 
Mr. Dowling got thirty-six hundred. 

“Mr. Dowling did not buy crumpets on his way home, or silk 
stockings, or anything. All he brought home was a very sore 
head. So, when his wife put on the dinner-table a really nice 
veal cutlet, breaded, what does Mr. Dowling do but yell: 

“ ‘Call that a veal cutlet, do you? Tastes like a burnt hot- 
water bottle to me. If you spent half as much time learning to 
cook as you do gadding, I might get a decent meal now and then.’ 

“Mrs. Dowling, who had regained her temper and grown sweet- 
natured again, and who had taken special pains with the cutlet 
because she was sorry she had been cross, began to sniffle and 
to say that Mr. Dowling, Sr., was getting to be a regular old 
bear, and she, for one, did not intend to put up with it. That 
made Mr. Dowling so provoked that he slammed out of the 
house, and went to a low dive and played Kelly pool with bad 
companions and lost six dollars. 

“Well, Mrs. Dowling stopped sniffling, and her jaw set in a 
grim sort of way that boded no good to anybody. So, when 
little Junior came romping to his mother’s knee and lisped, 

“*Mamma, tell me a bed-time story,’ Mrs. Dowling, in a 
moment of irritation I’m sure she regretted later, exclaimed: 

“‘T’'ll bed-time story you, you young hellion!’ and fetched 








Junior a cuff alongside the ear—which, of course, made him 
just about the maddest child in that part of New Jersey. Being 
a well-brought up child, he could not, of course, cuff her back. 
So he went out on the porch, full of ire and revengeful thoughts. 
There sat Frederick, grinning and well pleased with himself. 
And there was Junior, with a burning ear and passion in his 
heart. So Junior, his better nature blunted by his wrong, drew 
back his foot and kicked Frederick—right in the belly.” 

My father coughed. 

“In the ribs,” amended my Uncle Tiberius. “A right sound 
kick it was, too. Frederick went sailing over the fence. Poetic 
justice had left the cover off a manhole. Into it sailed Fred- 
erick and was seen no more. For, just as Emily had warned 
him, his evil action had come home to roost.” 


MY parents sighed in chorus and looked at Uncle Tiberius 
with a new and approving cordiality. 

“But what,” I asked, “became of Emily?” 

Uncle Tiberius smiled. 

“Oh, yes, Emily!” he said. “Well, Emily, the good cat, went 
to the house across the street and played nicely with the baby 
there. Emily did not lose her temper when the baby, in fun, 
of course, pulled her tail. No, indeed. Emily just purred, and 
of course the child was delighted and went smiling into the 
house to tell its mother, Mrs. Newton B. Miller, who had waked 
up with a headache. When Mrs. Miller saw her firstborn so 
happy, why, of course, it made Mrs. Miller happy too, and 
she forgot her headache, and at breakfast she was full of 
spirits and told her husband, Mr. Newton B. Miller, a story 
which I sha’n’t tell here, and it made him chuckle, and he 
went to his bank, the Associated Underwriters’ and Realtors’ 
Trust Company, still chuckling. He was so light-hearted and 
jolly that even the old flint-faced cashier, Mr. Chester Bogardus, 
thawed and asked Mr. Miller what amused him. Mr. Miller 
told him the story, and of course Mr. Bogardus had to tell it 
to Mr. Alexander G. Link, the president of the bank, and it put 
Mr. Link in such a good humor that he raised Mr. Bogardus’ 
salary on the spot, and Mr. Bogardus liked ‘that so much that he 
raised Mr. Miller’s salary, and Mr. Miller on his way home 
bought his wife a handsome pink silk nightie, and hurried into 
the house to tell her the good news and kiss her. Naturally, 
joy being contagious, Mrs. Miller felt so happy that she made 
a fuss over the baby—whose name was Ruth—and gave little 
Ruth an extra helping of junket. Ruth was so full of benevolence 
that she toddled out to the porch where Emily sat, licking her 
fur, and musing over a day strewn with good deeds. 

“What good action,’ Emily was thinking, ‘can I do tomorrow?’ 

“The child, Ruth, in her happiness, picked Emily up, and 
hugged her, and hugged her till she smothered Emily to death.” 

“Ts that,” asked my. father, who had ceased to smile, “your 
idea of a story with a moral?” 

“But,” said my Uncle Tiberius, “it has a moral.” 

“Indeed?” said my father. “Indeed? What, pray?” 

“The moral,” said my Uncle Tiberius, gathering up his hat, 
gloves and stick, “is: don’t be a cat.” 
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\ Fittle Clown 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


A story of a great love of a boy for a girl, and hers 
so great that she renounced it; his faithful- 
ness — then the triumph of temptation. Myr. 
Benefield brings to us unforgettable people thrown 
into relations to each other far out of the ordinary. 


‘THE hermit youth who was the last of the Tideboys 

was cooking supper in the kitchen of the run-to- 
seed Louisiana mansion that was his, when the growl- 
ing of his two red hounds cut through the roar of the 
November storm outside, and he turned—to see a girl 
standing with her back against the door. 

“Mister,” she said to him, “my pappy is out yonder 
in our wagin sick with a misery in his side, so I wisht 
we could git a night’s lodgin’ here. We cain’t go no 
further this night, we cain’t for a fact.” 

“Who is your father?” 

“He’s a yarb doctor, but his roots an’ barks what he 
gives the darkies don’t seem to do him no good.” 

“What’s his name, I mean?” 

“Hooker Dibble, an’ I’m Phoebe Dibble. Oh, Mister, 
come an’ he’p me without no more talkin’, because 
Pappy shore is bad off.” 

Old Hooker Dibble was indeed bad off; for when 
Shepherd Tideboy entered his room to call him next 
morning, the old herb-doctor was beyond waking. ... . 

They buried him in the old graveyard under the 
cedars; and then, because Shep Tideboy had been kind, 
and because she recalled her one remaining relative, an 
aunt in Arkansas, as harsh, Phoebe asked to stay on for 
a time. And so began an idyllic interlude, with the 
boy and girl in all innocence idling about the neglected 
Tideboy place and the neighboring forest. But of 
course tongues soon began to wag about the neighbor- 
hood, and Shepherd’s legal guardian, his cousin César 
Honfleur, came scandalized to look into the matter. 
Abetted by the sheriff, César undertook to send Phcebe 
to the Arkansas aunt, but the girl slipped away from 
them back to Shepherd Tideboy. The age of innocence could 
not survive this episode, however; that evening the two young 
people rode away to another parish and were married. 

And now Shepherd realized the truth of César’s earnest preach- 
ments: he must become a man and a citizen, take up his part 
in the world. First, therefore, he must complete his ragged edu- 
cation; and after a period of tutoring at home, Shepherd and 
his young wife went to Austin, Texas, where he entered the 
University—and where poor Phoebe valiantly entered grammar 
school with the town children. 

This arrangement endured for some three years, with Shepherd 
becoming more and more successful and engrossed in his studies, 
and with that wild-hearted daughter of the road Phoebe more 
and more irked by the restraints that bound her. And at last, 
shortly before commencement—Pheebe slipped away with a little 
traveling “medicine show.” 

Shepherd dropped his work and spent the summer searching 
for her, but the letter she left him, and the one she wrote some 
months later from St. Louis, gave little clue to her whereabouts. 
She traveled by automobile, it seemed—swiftly. He was to go 
on with his studies unhampered by a wife. Perhaps—if in the 
meantime he had not married some one else, and she hoped he 
would not—she would sometime come back to him. 


“Oh, wont you look at me, 
Shep? Am Iso repulsive as 
that? Was Phoebe so much 
more graceful than I?” 








Shepherd presently offered the plantation for sale through his 
realtor cousin César Honfleur, and it was purchased by an 
English remittance man, Hal Denham, and his young Scotch wife, 
Ida. But the heartbroken young student stayed on for a time 
to teach the new owner, and moved to a houseboat he had built 
for himself on Abancourt Bayou. 

And though the University term opened, Shepherd did not 
return; for, though Hal Denham with all his good humor and 
winning ways made at first a great success of the old plantation 
and even opened a store also, his old vice of drunkenness pres- 
ently claimed him; Shepherd stayed to keep things going; and 
Ida Denham was beginning to lean upon him in a spirit rather 
more than friendly when Hal climaxed his misbehavior by bring- 
ing home a rowdy crew of tramps and turning the place over to 
them in a grand carouse. (The story continues in detail: ) 


GS HEPHERD kept out of sight. More negroes neared the light, 
and sounds of revelry came from the tenant houses and 
from the road. Five or six were drinking with the tramps, and 
as drunk as they. Standing about in a wide circle were other 
black people, looking on, shouting, laughing disdainfully, enjoy- 
ing the exciting spectacle, especially as it marked for them the 
fall of white men. That tickled some deep racial vanity and 
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jealousy of the blacks, hidden 
always in the South except for 
flashing moments like this. 

Hal ordered a great fire built 
in the middle of the yard, mere- 
ly to look at, evidently. Desert- 
ing the table, he led his stagger- 
ing band to the porch. They sat 
on the edge of it, singing, bellow- 
ing words without meaning, telling 
dirty stories, watching the leap- 
ing red flames. Three prostrate 
diners lay under the table... .. 

An hour or so after midnight the fire died down, the clamor 
died down, the onlooking negroes slipped away. Several more 
of the guests fell asleep, lying back on the porch floor. 

“Get to bed, you jail rats!” Hal clapped his hands to at- 
tract attention. “I'll take you to the stable loft. You'll find 
plenty of fodder there for bedding. Pick up the dead ones and 
follow me. The picnic’s just begun, boys; there’s more to come 
tomorrow and tomorrow.” ; 

Holding the lamp, he unsteadily led his guests to the stable. 
The three unconscious diners were hauled up the ladder with 
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difficulty; but he got them there ultimately, warned them almost 
tearfully, in his sudden drunken attack of emotion, against strik- 
ing matches and burning their precious selves alive, bade them 
a sad farewell, as if he were to leave them for a long journey, 
and climbed down the ladder. 

Still holding high the lamp, he went into the house. With 
elaborate and futile efforts against noise he blundered through the 
rooms downstairs, through all those on the second floor and on up 
the attic stairs. Now the door was unlocked, and he prowled 
about, mumbling and bowing his head up and down very wisely. 
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But the fire of his vitality had also died down. He returned 
to the living-room, set the lamp on the table, laid his body on 
the horsehair sofa and almost instantly was asleep. 

Presently a tall, distracted young man in striped hickory shirt 
and pinkish jeans trousers slipped into the room. He stared 
at Hal a moment, blew out the light and sat down in a chair 
by the fireplace, his head in his hands. From time to time 
during the rest of the night he visited the stable, walked around 
it and listened, then returned to the living-room. When day- 
light came, a silent, white-faced woman with wide gray rings 
around her eyes sat on the side of the hearth opposite him. 


"THE tramp party continued from Monday until Saturday, Hal 

in varying degrees of drunkenness all the time, his wife dodging 
about day and night in the big house and sometimes at Loretta’s, 
eluding him. How and when she ate, Shep did not know. Prob- 
ably she stole into the kitchen and snatched something when- 
ever the ribald company was down at the store or ranging about 
in the fields. 

Loretta came to milk the two cows twice a day; but as to 
cooking, she “had struck. The wretched monk strayed out of 
the Middle Ages did for himself at his houseboat, and hung 
around, often rallied by the host for his solemn face. 

“Cheerio, Shep! The worst is-yet to come.” 

On Tuesday the company, including Hal, rising about noon, 
had a gay time cleaning up. Having cooked their midday break- 
fast in the kitchen, they commandeered several pairs of scissors 
from the store and cut each other’s hair. The back porch be- 
came a shambles of slaughtered grimy grizzled locks. 

Then Hal presented to each guest a razor from the store, thus 
entirely cleaning out the stock of that article. A codperative 
shaving bee followed. It was surprising, thought Shep, how 
young some of the tramps appeared when their faces were fully 
revealed; and despite the obvious viciousness of an occasional 
countenance, a certain adventurousness and humof became ap- 
parent in all their hard faces. 

After the shaving and hair-cutting the company proceeded to 
the bayou, with soap and towels provided by the host, and there 
was a further renovation. The store was calmly seized as a 
commissary by the tramps, who helped themselves to socks, 
coarse cotton shirts, trousers, shoes, bandanna handkerchiefs, 
mouth-organs, perfume that shouted, and anything else that 
struck their fancy. 

On Wednesday, Hal, wearing a fresh outfit of clothes from the 
big house, and looking fatter and more robust than ever, went 
to town in the buggy to cash his accumulated remittance orders, 
which he had found without assistance from Mrs. Denham, and 
to bring back a load of bread, cigars and whisky. 

The halted wanderers rose late each morning, ate a noon 
breakfast, played cards and skylarked down at the store, drifted 
around the fields, and then every night had an orgy and a gorge 
at their festal table in the back yard under the oak tree. All 
the chickens and other fowls, two pigs and a young goat ulti- 
mately were barbecued over the pit dug the first day. Farm 
work came to a standstill, and the store supplied only the needs 
and whims of the guests. Negroes from the surrounding country 
crowded in every night to stare and laugh, some of them sharing 
in the free suppers and the free whisky. 

The volunteer manager committed murder in his heart a dozen 
times a day; desperate, silent, feeling himself a poltroon and 
yet not seeing what he could do, but more determined than ever 
to get back to Austin and his peaceful studies of the Middle 
Ages. At the end of the crop year he would go, he thundered 
at himself; sooner unless this nonsense stopped, and if Mrs. 
Denham could only be persuaded to return home or live in 
Crebillon. He caught glimpses of her from time to time, a 
flaming figure of fury flying about the big house. 


W orD ran to Crebillon of the doings on the Tideboy place. 
Public sentiment at last turned against Hal, at least for the 
moment. Shep heard of a threatened movement to raid and 
arrest the entire gang of tramps, and of an unofficial plan to 
gather a large vigilance committee to attend to the revelers 
without the slow assistance of the law. Tar, feathers and fence-rails 
appeared in this latter plan. The monk of Abancourt Bayou 


made sure that rumors of these beautiful promises reached the 
Frisco Kid, Topeka Tim and the rest, by way of the negroes. 

And Friday night he followed them at a distance as they 
scuttled across the country to the railroad and boarded a freight 
train halted at the water-tank, between three and four in the 
morning. The nightmare was over. 





A Little Clown Lost 


ARRIVED at the big house, Shepherd decided that it was 

too late to go to bed. Besides, it was Saturday and the 
grist-mill must run. Soon its whistle would be rolling in long 
billowing waves out across the country. He went to the engine 
shed, and sat dozing on a box while the negro in charge poked 
the fire and got up a head of steam. 

Sunday Shep slept straight through, rising at night to eat, 
smoke and go to bed again. Monday he put the store in order, 
sending Pompey and Seneca to town with two wagons for goods 
to restock it. Within three days the Tideboy place was running 
along peacefully and smoothly once more. Mrs. Denham sat again 
at the table, characteristically making no comment about the 
past week herself, and silencing Loretta with blazing black eyes 
and bent black brows if she attempted to recall it. 

The next month Hal returned, by no means contrite or humble, 
but at least alone, sober and quiet. He was again without 
money, but he made no immediate demand on the treasury. 

Hal had, disturbingly for Shep, the air of a visitor from the 
start. He laid hold of nothing that looked like work. He sat 
about in the store, or at the big house, or out in the field where 
the tall young man in the hickory shirt and pinkish jeans 
trousers sometimes spent a half-day trying to catch up with his 
plowing in the thirty-acre tract. Hal devoted most of his time 
to Shep, exerting all his remarkable powers of amiability. He 
gy apologetic, but he obviously wanted to patch up a friend- 
ship. 
A few days after his return he went to town. There, as the 
violently virtuous César Honfleur joyfully reported later, he was 
snubbed and cold-shouldered by everybody except the hangers- 
on about the saloons and pool-rooms; and he came back sober, 
subdued and a little worried. And after that trip to Crebillon 
he obviously had something to say to Shep—which, however, he 
hesitated about saying. 


NE dull afternoon the two of them were in the store alone, 

Shep standing behind a counter straightening up things, Hal 
sprawling at ease in a chair tilted back against the counter, 
whittling. 

“Shep,” he called over his shoulder, “why the devil don’t you 
take over this place? It’s more than half yours anyway. You've 
carried on while I deserted. You've made it run. You've lifted 
one of the notes; you could make it a success if you’d give 
yourself to it. I know I advised you to stick to your student 
life, but maybe that has begun to pall on you. I don’t know 
what’s in your head for the future, but I do know that you 
deserve to have the land and all that’s on it, the big house and 
all that’s in it. You could foreclose your mortgage; I’m well 
aware of that, though I’m sure you wouldn’t. But you could 
buy me out easily. I’ve a notion you'll have to take over the 
a ultimately. You might as well do it now. Why not, 
Shep?” 

The sidetracked student was in terror at this threat against 
his freedom. “Don’t be an ass, Hal. I’m going back to Austin. 
When will you take charge here? It’s too late for me to do 
anything at the University this summer—it closes in June; but 
I'll be sitting on the steps waiting for the doors to open in 
October. *Be generous. Help me out. Imagine /’m a tramp. 
I can’t sit still and see the old place go down again, now that 
it is getting up. 

“Come, Hal, why can’t you take charge at once? The planta- 
tion’s yours. You put new life into it; you started it on its 
new way. Take it back and run it. What the deuce will you 
do if you don’t farm?” 

“Do what I’ve been doing lately—bum around. That’s what 
I am—a bum. I don’t seem to mind a little work now and 
then, and I don’t care much what it is—dishwashing, mill-hand, 
steamboat deckhand, sandwich man, circus roustabout, anything, 
though I do rather like a circus. The company? I like low 
company for a while; I always have—I’m in one of my low 
periods now. I’ve had them before. I don’t know if I shall 
ever recover from this one.” 

“And your wife, Hal?” 

The prodigal let his chair suddenly down to the floor, stood 
up and faced Shep. “Now, don’t fly off the handle, my tall 
infant; I want you to listen to me: Shep, you might as well 
take over Ida too. I’m no good. I’m a black sheep, a bad 
egg. I think I’m beyond redemption this time. You take her. 
I love the little spitfire, but I can’t do anything with her. 
Maybe you could. If you can get any continued sweetness and 
light out of her, you'll beat me. And yet I don’t blame her, 
not a great deal. I’d need a saint of patience to put up with my 
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doings. She could get a divorce. Of course I know you're 
married, but perhaps—” 

“Hal!” 

“Yes, Shep?” 

“Do you remember a blow on the jaw you received from me 
once? I had you at a disadvantage then; you were drunk and I 
was sober. Perhaps I wouldn’t be able to repeat that blow, but 
I can try.” 

“Shep!” 

“Yes, Hal?” 

“TI knew those loafers in town were telling me a damned lie. 
Will you shake hands, my tall infant with the straight nose?” 

His thin-skinned face flaming, Shep extended his hand across 
the counter, and they stood holding each other closely, looking 
into each other’s eyes. 

Nevertheless Hal did not lose his air of a visitor, and he 
avoided the subject of taking charge of the plantation again. 
The atmosphere at the big house remained for him sullen, 
savage, unrelenting. And ten days later he rode a horse to 
town and sent it back by a negro. He was gone again, taking 
little money; there had been little at this lean mid-season to 





She had had a God's plenty of traveling, of seeing 

strange people and places, she pleaded urgently; 

she wanted for these months nothing so much as 
this place to be quiet in, far from crowds. 


let him have. And once more the sidetracked student sank into 
the depths of gloom—gloom, desperation and a sort of surrepti- 
tious, unacknowledged, shabby gladness. ... . 

The last Friday in April often comes back clear in his memory. 
All day the weather was warm and damp, the young crops and 
the vegetation in the woods swooning under the stimulation of 
the sun-stimulated earth. The monk strayed out of the Middle 
Ages was strangely restless, going from one thing to another, 
eager for the darkness to come; darkness, quiet and full of closely 
personal memories of Pheebe. 

There was, he remembered, an affliction from which the 
medieval monks often suffered. The books called it accidia, say- 
ing it was something that drowned them in melancholy sloth or 
drove them to mad impulsive deeds beyond their vows. Was 
this the cause of his almost frantic unrest? 

Rising from the supper-table at the big house, he went directly 
to his boat. Pulling back the curtain in the corner of his bed- 
room, he stood a long time looking at Phcebe’s yellow ball-dress, 
black mantilla, the little gilt slippers, the silk stockings and all 
the rest of that sweet vivifying outfit which brought her back 
so near to him. He laid all the things on the bed, put with 
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them her old dolls, Marguerite, Gwendolyn and Arthur, lean- 
ing against a pillow, and sat in a chair in front of them, 
living over again his time with the Little Elizabethan. 

Tonight she returned in her more intimate réles, and 
he clenched his long hands until the knuckles cracked. 

Clear detailed images crowded forward in his mind— 
Phoebe in his arms, her head pressed into the hollow of 

his shoulder, the look and feel and sound of her on the night 
she ran away from César Honfleur and the sheriff; Phoebe lying 
asleep early of a morning, her yellow hair spread out on the 
pillow, her lips apart, so still that in fear he glanced quickly 
at her breast for evidence of life; Phoebe returned from the 
theater in Austin and too excited to go immediately to bed, 
dancing about the room in long black stockings and short white 
chemise, imitating a girl in the chorus of the play just seen; 
Pheebe, Phoebe, her hair as soft as silk and fresh to smell as 
hay, the touch of her soft flesh, her whispered laughter—a thou- 
sand sights and sounds and odors and tactual impressions come 
rushing back bringing the Little Elizabethan who was his friend, 
his sweetheart and his wife. 

His blood was on fire, and he breathed with difficulty. Going 
to the screened bow of the boat, he sat in an old canvas chair. 
The yellow light streaming out of the window on the bayou side 
was threaded with tiny winged insects weaving through and 
through it. It showed a floating bush now caught between two 
logs, rhythmically dipping its green head in the dark water, up 
and down, up and down, under the force of the slow, irresistible 
current. The light shone on cupped water lilies along the oppo- 
site shore, and plunging on into the forest was lost. 

Phoebe was out here too. The full white moon, risen late, 
clothed in filmy clouds, leaping up into the sky, that was Pheebe. 
The bayou whispering in the night, it also was Phoebe. The soft 
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wind, as damp as a kiss, and as sweet, with faint scents of 
purple violets in the low swampy places, and wild pink and white 
roses on the uplands, it was the girl who had gone away. 

Leaping up, he dashed out into the woods, tramping about 
aimlessly, treading the ground hard under his heels, breaking 
through tangles of bushes with sensuous violence. He expected 
to be gone only a little while; he was away more than two hours, 
as his watch proved when finally he looked at it, three miles 
from his boat. He came fighting back toward the bayou, his mind 
full of the lost sweetness of Phoebe and of fury at Limself. 

He came back, but he felt that he would not go to bed this 
night. He would sit up and try to study out some plan of 
recapturing her. Why had he been sitting around so long? He 
would find a manager for the plantation, put him in charge 
without consulting Mrs. Denham, and go out into the world to 
look for Phoebe. It would be a relief to be moving about. Yes, 
he would go; he must go. Mrs. Denham should make the best 
of the arrangements he provided for her. He would go on his 
money as long as it lasted; then he’d work awhile, go on, and 
work again, always and everywhere searching for Pheebe. 

The great white moon was now above the tree-tops, sluicing 
shining streams down between the closely set branches, dotting 
the gray ground with pools of light so palpable that he caught 
himself stepping over them, and was wildly angry with himself, 
shouting “Fool!” in his mind. He must get inside, into a dark 
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place, and sit until day. 


The woods tonight had given him no 
ease, had but stimulated his restlessness. 

Running across the gangplank bridging the space between the 
shore and the boat, he flung back the door of his bedroom and 


stopped in his tracks. Standing at the window opposite, dimly 
illumined by the light coming through it, was a figure wearing 
a black mantilla over her head. Her white shoulders and arms 
were bare; she wore the commencement dress—he remembered 
every line of it. Her back was to him, and she did not turn. 
Phoebe! This would be like the little dramatist, coming through 
the dark to find him, piloted probably by Loretta, and then 
robing herself in the clothes he had laid out on the bed. In a 








Suddenly picking her up, he broke through 
the line of people and dashed toward the car. 
Word ran about that a big man had attacked a 
little clown half his size. He was pursued by 
hoots and yells, and women began screaming. 


moment he would hear her laugh and see her running toward 
him with her arms open. But he couldn’t wait for her to start. 
As he moved, the figure turned and came to him, and they met 
in the semi-darkness of the middle of the room. His lips 
found hers, and her hands went feeling about his body. 

“Oh, don’t say anything,” he whispered. ‘“Let’s stand just as 
we are for a moment. Hush, we can talk another time. Then 
you can tell me all about it. I was going after you if you 
hadn’t come. I swear I was. Hush, and let me feel your heart 
beat against me.” 

“Kiss me again, Shep. I hate Hal—the way he’s been doing, 
the way he’ll always do. Oh, don’t let me go now. Hold me 
close a little while longer, then light the lamp and look at me. 
You think I’m a grubby, grim, sour little old Scotchwoman. 
You'll see— I’ve made myself pretty for you tonight.” 

“You must take off Phoebe’s things. You don’t understand 
about them, you don’t understand. I'll go outside and wait. 
Then I'll see you home; maybe you’d lose your way by yourself.” 

“No, Shep, you must see me first. Light the lamp. I did my 
best at home, but when I came and saw them on the bed, they 
were more beautiful than mine. So I put them on. Light the 
lamp, and after a while I'll take them off. 

“Why are you so rough with me, Shep? You're gentler to 
your old plow-horse than you are to me. But you must be 
tender with me tonight, or I'll die. (Continued on page 129) 
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the Be. st i, 
By Arthur_ Akers 


CKIE RANDALL, colored, was a hero, but he wasn’t working 

at it—not since a discovery following his taking-out of an 
accident-insurance policy with Calhoun Pond, the leading colored 
insurer of Fourth Avenue, Birmingham. LEckie had once seen a 
Demopolis, Alabama, cousin collect five hundred dollars of in- 
surance money without even the formality of dying—perma- 
nently. Which made him unusually receptive to the accident 
policy proffered by Calhoun. 

But the ink was scarcely dry on the latter, before Eckie began 
regretfully to learn that he bore a charmed life. “A profit with 
every accident,’ was Mr. Pond’s promise; but there were no 
accidents. Eckie walked beneath ladders, haunted the paths of 
black cats, was narrowly but completely missed by trucks and 
trolleys, and otherwise exposed himself to certain danger without 
result. He proved immune to profitable disasters. He had fixed 
it so the only way he could lose money was for nothing to happen 
to him. But nothing kept on happening. It was discouraging to 
pay premiums and get nothing back. 

“Dat’s way “bout dese heah policies,” Calhoun reassured him. 
“Aint nothin’ cripple you fo’ a long time. Den some night you 
sees two moto’cycles’ lights comin’ down de road—an’ when 
you tries pass “tween ’em, you finds out dey is a truck. After 
dat de policy’s whut keeps de doctor from keepin’ yo’ shirt 
when you kin git round ag’in next month.” 

Eckie slept strategically in the safety zone between his kitchen 
stove and the door, convenient to food or flight as circumstances 
might dictate. There were limits to a married man’s recklessness, 
even though he was a policy-holder. That document specifically 
exempted suicide, anyway. 

Over the stove near by bent Circumstances, otherwise Gertrude, 
Eckie’s latest and largest wife. Gertrude chased two chops about 
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Eighth Alley was 
in a jam, socially, 
legally and medi- 
cally. The ques- 
tion arose: “How 
dey git dat skillet- 
rim from round 
Eckie’s ears?” 





Illustrated by 
H. Weston Taylor 


the confines of a sputtering skillet and wondered why she had 
married Eckie. Echo merely answered, ‘Ask me another!” Ger- 
trude had a lot on her mind and in her closet, and no inclination 
to fool with a darky that was little, loud and insured. Matters 
had arisen during Eckie’s recent absence from Birmingham on 
private business that had revived the old question in her con- 
sciousness. And the more she saw of him, the harder it was 
to answer. Which mace it a poor time for Eckie to arouse him- 
self; a still poorer to unburden himself along certain lines. 

“Gal,” he addressed his wife and helpmeet peevishly, “de big 
trouble wid yo’ cookin’, hit too long tween meals. When I 
wuz ma’ied to dat other gal, Celiny, de service was better an’ mo’ 
promp’. Also de cookin’. When I wakes up I craves de chops 
on de table, hot; an’ de cawffee sizzlin’ in de pot, strong. Don’t 
fo’git dat ag’in. Hit’s impawtant.” 

“Listen to me, Midnight!” rejoined Gertrude with large arms 
ominously akimbo. “De bigges’ trouble wid yo’ meals is hit’s 
too fur "tween dollars wid you! Ever since you gits dat policy 
all you does is lay round de streets waitin’ fo’ somep’n to run 
over you. If you aint fotch in no mo’ to Celiny dan you 
is to me, you eats Sundays and Wednesdays only. ’Sides, I 
aint keer to heah no mo’ ’bout dat Celiny widout cripplin’ you 
‘bout fawty dollars’ wuth in both laigs. All I got say, Celiny 
lucky when de jedge gits her shet of you befo’ she fo’gits how 
to eat. An’ me, I must been drap on my haid when I wuz 
little or I wouldn’t never ma’ied you nohow!” 

Eckie recognized signs and portents, and cast about for a 
suitable landing field. Nobody but a fed husband or a fool 
started an argument just at dinner time. Eckie was neither— 
not with hot pork chops indoors and the thermometer reg- 
istering right at freezing outside. He voted for diplomacy 
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and the full dinner pail. Gertrude slapped a chop on his plate 
without missing a syllable. Beside relieving her feelings, her 
tirade would serve to keep her fatal closet in the background 
until she could evolve a suitable accounting for its contents. 

“T overlooks you bein’ no-’count an’ tight’ an’ shootin’ craps, but 
whut pesterin’ me is, huccome I passes up financial nigger like 
Tawm Will Case fo’ a human misprint like you is! How I know 
he gwine refawm after he git out of jail, an’ git to be rich boot- 
legger? An’ how I know you gwine quit work an’ git insured?” 

Eckie humped his shoulders. “How I gwine know you fixin’ 
to be de loud speaker on de ratio when I ma’ies you?” he 
countered just prior to preceding the skillet out the door. 

Gertrude surveyed the empty battlefield with mingled regret 
and relief. It made it harder to keep up the argument but 
easier to keep the closet-business to herself. 

“Wuz lightnin’ strike dat nigger, since he got dat policy, 
‘twouldn’t hurt him none!” she snorted. “He'd jes’ use hit to 
cook hisse’f a po’k-chop wid!” 

Casting a cautious eye in the direction of the still retreating 
Eckie, she lumbered toward the door that guarded her secret. 
Flinging it open, she feasted her eyes on what hung behind it. 
Unbelievably gorgeous it was! If only she dared to flaunt 
it now in Eckie’s unappreciative face—sign and symbol as it 
was that there was some one who yet sought to please and 
pamper her. A coat after her own heart it was, a fur one. 

Rabbits had died and men had dyed for.that coat. Gertrude 
ran her fingers over its soft furriness. “Dat aint no cat-skin; 
dat’s fur!” she whispered happily to herself. She saw Fourth 
Avenue waiting for it, heard Tittisville’s gasps over it! Tom 
Will Case, dealer in cases, had flung a royal gesture with it. 
For when Eckie was periodically absent on business it had been 
Tom Will’s wont to return to Gertrude’s vicinity to assuage 
an ancient wound in his vanity by letting Gertrude see that she 
had guessed wrong about the future when she chose Eckie over 
him. Gertrude turned the assuaging to good account, and was 
not averse to being shown. Tom Will kept her mind off Eckie, 
and paid for much barbecue and movies. 

On one such recent occasion she had become rooted to the 
sidewalk before the window of a Third Avenue fur store while 
she admired a coat therein with definiteness and purpose. And 
it had worked! Next morning the coat was at her door, ad- 
dressed to her with the compliments of Mr. Case. Since then 
it had hung in her closet while she pondered_a suitable explana- 
tion of its possession for Eckie before wearing it abroad. 

This last was in deference to Eckie’s being that unfortunate 
combination, n arr o w- 
minded and a good shot. 
He was the sort of husband 
that made up in marks- 
manship what he lacked in 
size and sense. Away from 
home, Eckie passed for a 
brave man—especially 
since the advent of his 
policy. Duels distinguished 
his career. He was prone 
to shoot first and employ 
the attorney for the de- 
fense afterward. 

Contemplation of which 
made Gertrude crystal-clear 
on one point: future pres- 
ents depended on Tom 
Will’s remaining alive. And 
that, in turn, hinged on 
Eckie’s remaining strictly 
in ignorance of the source 
of this noble gift coat. 
All of which made ‘the 
keeping of the garment in 
the same house with Eckie 
hard on a_ weak heart, 
harder still on a weak 
imaginative faculty. 

Meantime her present 
brief breathing-spell fore- 
shadowed a longer one. 
Eckie had an engagement 
to help four other hard- 
working darkies drive a 
flivver belonging to one of 
them through the country 
to Montgomery, starting 












that day. And, on their normal schedule of blow-outs and 
engine trouble, the hundred-and-ten-mile trip would require the 
better part of a week, during which time even Gertrude’s mind 
might work inventive wonders toward accounting for a coat. 

With Eckie’s final disappearance, she breathed a sigh of 
relief and slipped on the coat. It called for the crowded side- 
walks of Fourth Avenue, and Gertrude answered the call. That 
sort of coat kept a woman going about where the crowds were 
thickest and the lights brightest. She couldn’t see a dish or a 
pot now with the naked eye—or Eckie with the Lick Observatory 
lens. 

Sweet in her ears was the back-fence buzzing as she waddled 
magnificently up her home alley. “Never mind what they say, 
just so they say it!” was Gertrude’s current motto. And by the 
time Eckie got back from Montgomery, she would certainly 
have an adequate answer to why an allowance insufficient for 
food was ample for furs. So Gertrude was airily happy. now, 
despite her two hundred and fifty pounds and Eckie’s platform 
of trust no colored boy and keep your powder dry! 

Then, suddenly her cup ran over. To her that hath, it shall 
be added unto! For to Gertrude’s already cloyed mental palate 
came now a rarer morsel, a crowning joy! To Gertrude, out- 
bound in Eighth Alley, under full head of steam and as prominent 
as a plush horse, it was given to meet—Celina! Celina home- 
bound from a shopping expedition at a Northside fish market. 
And when a fish got on the bargain counter in that district, it 
was no longer the fish it had been. 

Gertrude, therefore, sniffed—for a couple of reasons. Still 
sniffing, she noted in detail and with satisfaction that times hadn’t 
been so good with Celina of late. And that now Celina, the 
paragon, the model for all later wives, was headed into the 
alley with a shopworn fish; and coatless in January, she was just 
in time to behold wife Number Two—Gertrude—in all her furry 
glory. It was perfect! 

Recent remarks of Eckie’s instantly occurred to Gertrude. 
Remembrance of them elevated her nose and step. Gertrude 
gave Celina an eyeful. Celina dropped her fish and jaw—and 
stared gratifyingly. 

Gertrude swept on. Let her keep the coat two weeks longer, 
and she was as good as elected Grand Worthy Matron of the 
Universe in her lodge. Socially she would be made. Those 
to whom she catered now, she wouldn’t even notice then. 

Regarding all this, it became increasingly clear to her that she 
had to keep the coat. She had sighted the Rubjgom--awhen_she 
slipped it on, and crossed it when she enco 
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“Whaut pesterin’ me is, huc- 
come I passes up financial 
nigger like Tawm Will Case 
fo’ a human misprint like 
you is!” 
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To lose it after that would be humiliation unthinkable. Yet there 
was Eckie! If she had to retain it, she was under equal 
compulsion to account for it. Otherwise there would be blood- 
shed. Every time she thought of the redoubtable Eckie jealously 
and zealously gunning for its donor, she had a cold chill. 
And every time she recalled Celina’s green-eyed amazement, 
she had a warm thrill. She had to put up with a lot from Eckie. 
Now her reward was coming in—if she could manage the 
details. 

Gertrude had paraded every block of downtown negro streets 
and was starting on Southside alleys when darkness began to 
dim her display. Then she went home, only to be reminded 
there of Eckie. Eckie and the coat didn’t mix—not until her 
inventive genius produced something concrete and practical in 
the way of an explanation. 

Three days followed, in which the coat hung gorgeously on 
Certrude’s ample form. And three nights during which it hung 
in her closet while she tossed sleeplessly, seeking a scheme that 
would hold water and explain the coat. 

On the fourth morning came the crisis, in the shape of definite 
news from Eckie, borne by a worse man in a better car. “I 
passes Eckie comin’ dis way yesdiddy, "bout thirty miles south,” 
he reported. “Him an’ dem other boys say dat car aint gwine 
run as fur as Montgom’ry, dey aint ’spect, an’ dey tryin’ to git 
hit back to Bumin’ham.” 

“ *Low all time dat car aint able run dat fur,” returned Gertrude 
shakily. ‘“Whut de matter wid hit now?” 

“Aint know ev’ything. Eckie say dey had fo’teem blow-outs 
in de front an’ some tire trouble in de back. Den dey wuz 
somep’n wrong wid de carb’retor an’ spahk-plugs an’ cylinders, 
‘sides some trouble wid de engine whut dey cain’t make cut yit.” 

Gertrude developed a panicky feeling. Unless her brain quit 
fooling around and did some snappy. thinking now, there was 
going to be work for the jail house and some good mortician. 


The first place Eckie would come was the last place Gertrude 
wanted to be when he got there. In desperation she took to the 


street. An hour later she was conscious of being in front of a 
door that she cared less than nothing about entering. “Mapam 
SHEBA READS THE FuTuRE” was the sign above it. Further 


statements in faded paint were to the effect that in all matters 
of love, business and politics, Madam Sheba had the ordinary, 
or garden, variety of seers backed off the map. In effect and 
plain English, she admitted that she was the “World’s Leading 
Palmist,” with one hand tied behind her. 

Gertrude shied violently, and tried to pass. Something wouldn’t 
let her. This was no time, it whispered, for her to be squeamish. 
All reports that fortune-tellers put bad luck on one to the con- 
trary, Gertrude had to know something, and know it quick. 
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Accident’s the Best Policy 





Even walking, Eckie couldn’t be much farther away than the 
city limits by now. She took a long breath and her life in 
her hands, and scuttled hastily within the palmist’s portals. 

The seeress was chocolate-colored and was hanging a refractory 
window shade. Seeing Gertrude, she leaped from the domestic to 
the occult. Anybody in a coat like Gertrude’s looked like cash 
trade, an unsympathetic husband, and steady future business. 

“He’pin’ dem whut’s in trouble’s my business, ma’am,” vol- 
unteered the mystic as she shed her apron and reached for a 
grimy pack of cards. “I tells de future, gives advice to de love- 
lawn, an’ is invaluable in p’omotin’ d’mestic harmony. A trial 
will convince. Lemme see yo’ han’.” 

“Ne’ mind my han’. Whut ail me is dis heah coat. You 
tell me how I gwine git shet of hit or else shet all dese town 
niggers’ mouths "bout hit, ’tween now an’ my husban’ git home 
tonight. I wants "bout dollar’s wuth of fawchune-tellin’ ‘long 
dat line, an’ I wants hit sudden.” 

The palmist switched again from occult to human. “Honey, 
I knows how dem men is! Yo’ sweetie give you fine coat an’ 
you cain’t w’ar hit in no peace ‘count some no-’count nigger 
whut you ma’ied to. Aint I right?” 

Gertrude gasped. The perceptive powers of this woman were 
even beyond the claims on her sign! Hypnotized by the reve- 
lation of such insight, she produced a dollar. The palmist gave 
her her money’s worth many-fold in exchange. 

“T seems to see you gittin’ out yo’ mis’ry,” she began in a far- 
away voice. “You’s walkin’ down de street—hit look like dis 
street—an’ you comes to place whar at dey’s somep’n round 
hangin’ over de do’. I sees three dem round things—dey looks 
yeller—hangin’ up dar—” 

The fortune-teller may have finished, but she was talking to 
herself if she did. Gertrude wasn’t there. She had heard a 
dollar’s worth and was gone. Why hadn’t she thought of this 
before? Pawn the coat! That would give her three important 
items —cash money, 
safe storage, and time 
to invent a sorely- 


needed _ explanation 
before she had to re- 
deem it. 


It took her five 
minutes to reach the 
pawnshop, and fifty 
to convince the pro- 
prietor that she had 
a clear title. In the 
end his avarice out- 
weighed his caution, 
and he _ tearfully 
parted with fifteen 
dollars for thirty 
days. 

Gertrude tucked 
the ticket in her 
dress and took 
another full breath. 
She was in a position 
to handle her busi- 
ness on a better basis 
from now on. And 
she was going to 


“/ eetie gi fine 
oe ental Ge yee have plenty to 


coat an’ you cain’t w’ar hit 


*count some no-’count nigger handle. 
whut you ma’ied to. Aint At home once 
I right?” more, this view was 
confirmed. Eckie 
was there. And five 


miles on foot had left him in no mood for trifling. 

“Whar at de car?” inquired Gertrude chattily. 

“Tryin’ climb’a tree, las’ time I sees hit!” returned her hus- 
band with undue heat. 

“Huccome?” 

“Huccome is right! Us pushes hit all de way up de back 
side of Shades Mountain, ‘lowin’ us c’d rest while us wuz coastin’ 
down dis side as fur as Hollywood. Den, jes’ when us gits stahted 
rollin’ down good, de dawggone steerin’ wheel bust off! Car 
run off de road an’ down dat mountain "bout hund’ed miles a’ 
houah—” 

“Huccome you heah, den? Whar at all de rest dem boys?” 

“Veah! ‘Huccome?’ —Hit dat policy! Step in front of 
a truck, since I git dat, an’ all hit do to me is press my pants! 
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Car run away wid me, an’ all hit do to me is spill me out on 
sof’ ground in de woods. Rest dem niggers aint got no insu’ance, 
an’ look at ‘em now—scattered all over de side de mountain. 

“T’s hongry, too: whar at de vittles when I comes home?” 

Gertrude signalized relief from apprehension by flaring up. 

“Whut you think dis is? Shawt-awder rest’rant? Some 
day you gwine holler ‘Chops an’ cawffee!’ in my kitchen do’ once 
too often, an’ dey takes you up wid blottin’ paper!” 

“Huh! Celiny used have vittles settin’ ready when I comes in 
from dese long motor trips. I craves de-chops on de table, hot; 
an’ de cawffee sizzlin’ in de pot, strong. Dat gal knowed how 
to look after bus’ness man handlin’ automobiles! Heaps times 
now I think maybe I aint done ‘nough fo’ her—” 

Gertrude reached for her favorite weapon. 

“Nigger, you’d look funny w’arin’ de rim dis heah skillet round 
yo’ neck!” she snapped. “Gimme any mo’ yo’ lip ‘bout dat 
Celiny gal an’ how you likes yo’ vittles, an’ I busts de bottom 
out of hit on dat funny-lookin’ knob ’tween yo’ shoulders! I sees 
Celiny t’ other day my ownse’f, an’ she look like all de luck 
she had las’ yeah wuz when she git shet of you! Hit cold weather 
now an’ she aint got no coat!” 

Gertrude was working herself into a fine oratorical frenzy, 
with suitable gestures. Which brought on something not ex- 
pected. Dislodged from its hiding place, it fluttered damningly 
to the floor. It was small in size but large in its effect—on Ger- 
trude. If the fur coat itself had suddenly appeared there, unan- 
nounced and demanding explanations, she could not have been 
more alarmed. For it was the pawn-ticket for the coat! 

Gertrude said no more because her vocal cords had gone 
on a strike. Her wits were so busy her tongue couldn’t ret 
attention. Jn a moment, she reflected, Eckie was going to ask 
her what she had pledged—and she was going to have to tell him. 
.... Forty-eight hours after which the Seven Mysterious 
Knights and Daughters of Tabor, she foresaw, would be turn- 
ing out in full robes and regalia to give Tom Will Case a lodge 
burial with trimmings. And the State of Alabama would be 
put to considerable trouble and expense in giving Eckie the 
years on the roads prescribed by custom for permanently remov- 
ing a useless and colored member of Birmingham’s population. 

For the first time, Gertrude prayed for dumbness. 

“Dat look like pawn-ticket,” observed Mr. Randall with the 
air of a connoisseur in such. “Heap times dey lucky fo’ who 
finds ’em.” 

Gertrude gurgled and risked no speech. “I knowed a nigger 
once whut git a fine watch findin’ a pawn-ticket dat way,” con- 
tinued her husband. “Me an’ him wuz in de same jail house 






























“Answer me: is dat 
nigger had accident to 
he haid or aint he?” 


aft’'wahds: he nev’ 
could ’suade de white 
folks how he come by 
dat watch.” 

Gertrude blinked. 
Instead of seeing 
everything, Eckie had 
seen nothing. He 
hadn’t even noticed 
that it was she who 
had dropped the 
ticket! Instead of 
murderous _ suspicion, 
he was maundering 
about a watch and 
jail and another nig- 
ger. In which case— 

Like a flash Gertrude saw what she had 
sought! The accounting for the coat was 
arranged, revealed, provided for at last! 
Eckie was the answer! Eckie and his 
itch for acquisition. All she had to do was 
to act innocent and let nature and the 
pawn-ticket take its course with him, 

“Whut de pawn-ticket do?” questioned 
the guileless Gertrude. 

“Hit’s a sign,” stated Eckie, “dat de gent’man whut own de 
pawn place hopes somebody aint gwine come back. ’Ca’se whut 
you soaks is wuth three times whut you gits on hit: hit’s de 
rule.” 

“Aint hit so!”’ breathed Gertrude softly. Relief welled within 
her, dulling the sharp edge of her temper. Already she heard 
in imagination the forthcoming boastings of Eckie that he 
treated his wife right: fur coats whenever she wanted one, 
and the like. He might talk about Celina, but coats spoke 
louder than words. Furs for the fair would be all that the other 
Birmingham blacks would notice—furs on Gertrude. When she 
got them from him, would not occur to them as pertinent. 
The future was going to take care of that feature of the past. 

Gertrude cheered up visibly and made resolutions. Larger 
and prompter meals should be her watchword. Chops would 
be hot, coffee sizzling suitably in the pot on demand. Gertrude 
saw herself again on Fourth Avenue, laying them out in jealous 
rows as she went about in a fur coat and an impregnable position. 

“Sho would like know whut dat ticket stand fo’,” she insin- 
uated. “Hit might be fine watch fo’ you, like dat nigger whut 
you tellin’ ’bout.” 

“Yeah, an’ look whar at dat watch fotch him,” reminded 
Mr. Randall cautiously. “But I gwine look befo’ I limps dis time. 
Aint but one thing stoppin’ me from gwine see de pawn gent’- 
man—an’ dat got me hawg-tied.” 

“Whut dat?” 

“Dis heah ticket need he’p. 

“Naw? Whut hit need?” 

“Need fifteem dollars to go wid hit, hit say. I aint got no 
money to git ’quainted wid de pawn gent’man wid.” 

Gertrude bestirred herself. By rare coincidence, it appeared, 
she had fifteen dollars. Proffering it, she breathed the prayer 
that the pawn gentleman did not recognize the bills which had 
so recently been his own. .... 

The next quarter-hour Gertrude spent in pinning life-saving 
medals on herself. The life saved was Tom Will’s—hadn’t any- 
thing but a pawn-ticket stood between him and extermination 
a few minutes ago. And pawn-tickets weren’t bullet-proof— 
not until they were mixed with brains. Gertgade had furnished 
both these elements of safety. Now she had everything all fixed 
and everyone sitting pretty. Everybody was happy because 
everybody had put one over on everybody else. 

Tom Will cherished the thought that he had put something 
over on Eckie. Eckie was getting ready to look derisively down 
upon the pawn gentleman and the nameless pawner of something 
valuable for only fifteen dollars. (Continued on page 114) 
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’Taint no good by hitse’f.” 
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Superficially, we are 
becoming more and 
more alike; actually, 
was ever a greater 
variety of man (and 
woman) kind cre- 
ated within a na- 
tion? Here we have 
the clash of metro- 
politan contrasts. 
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Harold 
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ARRIED! _ Sigsby 

stared into the 
preacher’s face. A mo- 
ment gone, there had 
been a chance; now 
there was none. The 
hypnotism of that morn- 
ing—the insane streak 
of all these weeks—was 
now suddenly gone. 
Married, trapped, tied, 
to a girl who lived in a 
world of which he knew little and cared less. Kitty Brown, 
cashier in Bauer’s Chop-house, East Side, was Mrs. Roland 
Sigsby, for better or for worse. Her friends about, some of 
them gunmen, their impossible clothes, their nudgings, their 
Rabelaisian giggles, their lack of dignity. Married! What, in 
God’s name, had flung him into this? Nightmare! After weeks 
of it, he had suddenly waked up! 

Two months gone, he hadn’t known her; he hadn’t known 
this part of the town. And yet, in review, he could recall all 
his actions. 

He could remember the night he had peeked into the chop- 
house window and had espied Kitty behind the iron grille of the 
cashier’s desk. Bauer’s Chop-house, a feeding-house for all kinds 
of crooks—bootleggers and gunmen and their molls. Bauer him- 
self was honest, but he had to serve food to those who could 
pay for it. And Kitty was honest, too. A pretty, self-reliant 
little iceberg at the start: the iron grille saved her from pawing. 
For those who were gentle she had a warm smile; for those she 
did not like, she had barbed words. 

There was Bauer, with a grin on his fat German face; there 
was “Lone” Dorgan the gunman; and here was Kitty, her 
fingers lightly touching his sleeve. Married! Presently he found 
himself looking into her shy eyes, blue as the waters of the 
Caprian grotto. He bent and kissed her; and knew in that 
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moment that he was the most abominable cad on earth..... 


Very well. Once inside the taxicab which was waiting outside, 
he would tell her the truth. He would break her heart, but he 
couldn’t go on with this thing. .... 

The noon hour at Bauer’s had the patronage of respectable 
clerks, office managers, typists and the like. The food was 
good, the price moderate, the service speedy. From six till nine 
at night the character of the customers was more or less on 
a par with that of the noon hour people. But from nine till mid- 
night the physiognomy of the customers changed, their actions; the 
furtive underworld came in for breakfast. Another language 
was heard—when it rose above whispers. After nine Bauer sat 
in the corridor leading to the kitchens, the switchboard always 
within reach. There never had been a hold-up or a shooting 
row; but these days one couldn’t be too careful. 

Kitty came in at six and worked till closing. She knew how 
to handle money and men. Twenty-three, and as pretty as a 
peach, confident always of her ability to take care of herself. 

The underworld has a great espionage system. If a detective 
leaves the Grand Central for Buffalo, that town’s underworld is 
immediately apprised of the fact. From time to time plain- 
clothes men came into Bauer’s and questioned Kitty. 

“Don’t ask me any questions,” was Kitty’s formula. 
pay their checks, and that’s all I’m here for.” 


“They 








In some mysterious way the gunmen found this out, and the 
word went the rounds to “lay off that skirt in Bauer’s.” Kitty 


felt this invisible guardianship but could not explain it. From 
Bauer’s to the subway the distance was four blocks. Night after 
night she made this distance unmolested. Of course there were 
times when she was lightly hailed, but the hailer never extended 
his gesture beyond that. 

In the restaurant, in the early part of the evening, she was 
offered flirtations. She was wholesome and without snobbery; 
so to some she gave as good as she got. When they learned 
that she lived in a flat in Eighty-sixth Street, there were no 
further offers to see her home. 

Kitty lived with and helped to support a maiden aunt who 

was an invalid. This aunt had been a public school-teacher; so 
Kitty’s education was probably better than that of the average 
young woman who passed through college. Kitty wanted to 
learn, and her aunt had the facility of teaching her how to 
learn. 
Bauer’s was closed on Sundays; so Kitty went to concerts or 
to the Metropolitan Museum. She had an eye on the future. 
She could not ignore Bauer’s twenty-five the week, but she 
considered it a makeshift. The real compensation lay in the 
fact that she had the whole day to herself, part of which she 
religiously gave to her aunt. 


Sigsby himself broke 
the spell. Kitty would 
never know now that 
he loved her: “Go 
ahead, Wilson; 
shoot!” In a flash Kitty 
was off her stool and 
outside the gate. 


The aunt had a 
small annuity which 
amounted to about 
eight hundred the year. 
So they did not want 
for the necessities of 
life. 

Kitty had ancestors, 
a long line of them— 
middle-class, the back- 
bone of any nation. 
But Kitty gave the 
ancestral tree scant 
consideration, as none 
of these ancestors had 
come over in the May- 
flower or was remotely 
related to the British 
nobility. In fact, she 
was conscious of 
youth, vigor and good 
looks, with no silly 
notions of marrying 
into American aristoc- 
racy because of her 
physical attractions. 

During lulls she read 
behind her cage: 
Dickens, Dumas, Haw- 
thorne. She was in 
the middle of Ben- 
nett’s “An Old Wives’ 
Tale,” when Sigsby 
came in. It was ten 
o'clock, the dullest 
hour. Kitty noticed 
him at once because 
there was something 
about him which set 
him apart from the 
men she was accus- 

tomed to see in Bauer’s. It wasn’t the tragedy in his face. 
She had seen tragedy so many times in faces in Bauer’s that 
the force of it was gone. What was it, then, since it wasn’t 
the lean handsome face which interested her? His clothes! 
He was dressed like the young men on Fifth Avenue of a 
Sunday morning. And what in the world was he doing down 
here in Bauer’s Chop-house? 

Her astonishment would have been profound if at that moment 
Sigsby’s advent into Bauer’s had been explained to her. Sigsby 
had come down into this far corner of New York to die. For 
hours he had boiled with sardonic impulses: to cast himself 
in front of subway trains, automobiles, to go aboard some steamer 
bound for Africa and somewhere in the south Atlantic quietly 
to drop overboard in the night—impulses of this character. 
After a time fury had topped these sardonic impulses—because 
he could not put into action any one of them. The world would 
laugh at him; and he was sure that even after death he could 
not tolerate ridicule. 

This being the region of gunmen and hold-ups, he had wandered 
hither in. the hope of being set upon and killed in some dark 
alley. He would be a fat prize for any gunman, having as he 
did five thousand in his wallet. He had prowled into a dozen 
alleys without even being spoken to. What with his white 
spats and cutaway coat—the paraphernalia of the groom—he 
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believed himself to be 
a shining mark. 

Had Kitty been chew- 
ing gum and powdering 
her nose, Sigsby would 
have gone on to the 
next alley. But she was 
reading a book; and his 
sardonic trend of 
thought required that he 
must know what sort of 
book it was that she 
was reading. Besides, by 
flaunting his wallet, he 
might excite the cupid- 
ity of the five men he 
saw gobbling their food. 

Kitty had not seen him enter. 
He came into her observation 
only after he had given his 
order of eggs on toast and 
coffee. She saw that he did 
not leave the spoon in the cup 
and that he used only the fork 
to cut his eggs and toast. Per- 
haps the white spats fascinated 
her most strongly. They were 
so out of place in Bauer’s that 
they fairly shouted. She hoped 
Lone Dorgan would not enter 
while the stranger was here. 
Dorgan, powerful and ruthless, 
hated smart clothes as a bull 
hated red rags. If he came in 
now and saw those spats, 
heaven alone knew what would 
happen. As like as not, Dorgan 
would insist upon the removal 
of the spats or the wearer. 
Dorgan’s sense of humor was 
of that color. 

Yet Kitty knew that she had 
reason to be grateful to Dor- 
gan. It was he—though she 
could not prove it—who had 
given the word to the gang to 
leave her alone. Lone Dorgan 
was one of the chief gunmen 
of this district, and rather a 
terrible individual. 

Five blocks south was the 
rival gang, lorded over by one 
Chick Borg. There had been 
a feud between the two fac- 
tions, but at present there was 
a truce. Still, after nine at 
night Bauer sat by the switch- 
board. 

Had the stranger been less immaculate in dress, Kitty would 
have written him down as a chap just getting over a bender. 
She knew from observation that some men could drink them- 
selves into a trance and still talk and navigate perfectly. The 
stranger presented no signs whatever of dissipation. Nevertheless 
there was a certain quality of wildness about him that perturbed 
her. 

She tried to read, but had to give it up; her eyes persisted 
in glancing over the top of the book. So she leaned upon her 
elbows and deliberately stared at Sigsby, who, meeting the stare, 
saw that it was without invitation or repellence. She was in- 
specting him, he realized, as she might have inspected the pat- 
tern on the imitation-tile wall-paper. He wanted to laugh; and 
he would have laughed had he been sure that he could have 
stopped the laughter. 

In order to give this diabolical emotion an outlet, he smiled, 
or it would be more correctly stated to say that he grinned. 
Kitty returned the smile, briefly. The perfunctory smile was one 
of her several duties. 

Having at length finished the meal which was to his palate 
like an equal quantity of sawdust, Sigsby laid a quarter beside 
his plate and took his check to Kitty. He drew out his wallet 
and extracted a hundred-dollar bill. 
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She was beginning to be 
alarmed about this young 
man, alarmed for his safety. 
“You haven't been drinking 


anything?” 






“Good heavens!” gasped Kitty. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Don’t flash a roll like that in here!” 

“What’s wrong with the place?” 

“Nothing. But the customers aren’t always 
right. Besides, I can’t change a bill that large.” 

Sigsby returned the wallet to his pocket and 
from his waistcoat fished out a ten-dollar bill. 
Kitty gave him the exact change promptly. 

“You've forgotten your hat,” she said calmly, 
putting the check on the spindle. 

Sigsby ran his hand over the top of his head. 

“Didn’t you have one when you came in here?” 
Kitty demanded. She was beginning to be alarmed 
about this young man, alarmed for his safety. 
“You haven’t been drinking anything?” 

“No. Don’t worry about the hat. It’s a warm June 
night.” He now remembered that he had tossed his silk 
hat into an ashcan earlier in the evening. ‘“What’s that 
book you're reading?” 

To humor him Kitty exhibited the cover. 

; msc he said. “That’s a good story. Do you like 
it?’ 

“Yes. Want me to call you a taxi?” 

“No. I just dropped in to see what you were reading.” 
“What did you think I might be reading?’”—curiously. 
“Oh, some sheik yarn, you know. Deserts and love and all 

that rot.” 

“You'd better go home.” 

“Love and all that! Good night.” Sigsby began to laugh; 
and so came the deluge. 

As he disappeared into the street, laughing uncontrollably, Kitty 
called sharply to the waiter who had served Sigsby. 

“Tony, run after that man and bring him back. He’s sick 
and without a hat.” 

Tony rushed out, his white apron flapping. 

This agitation caused Bauer to hurry to the grille. 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“I don’t know, Mr. Bauer,” said Kitty; “but that young man 
has thousands in his wallet and no hat. He acts queerly, and 
I believe he’s ill—maybe hurt his head. Some one from uptown, 
by his clothes and manners. Some one ought to take him home.” 

“Did he pay his check?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Souse?” 

“No; he hadn’t been drinking.” 

“Dope.” 

“No. I know how they both act. He’s ill.” 
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“All right, Kitty. We'll hold him and get a cop to take him 
home. It’s a good thing he didn’t flash his roll an hour later. 
None of this bunch would bother him.” 

But Tony returned alone, somewhat the worse for wear. 

“He give me ten dollar an’ push me in de gutter, mees. I 
couldn’t stop him. But he say he comes back again tomorrow 
night.” 

“Well!” said Kitty, indignantly. 

“Don’t get excited,” soothed Bauer. “You tried to help the 
fool. You know how it is.” 

And the proprietor returned to his switchboard. 

But Kitty dreamed of Sigsby that night; and everything hap- 
pened to him in her troubled sleep. The morning newspaper, 
however, reassured her. There was no story of a young man, 
wearing white spats, being robbed and killed. The real story 
had a scarehead; but Kitty muffed that totally, not being clair- 
ee 

She watched for him the next night, but he did not appear. 
When he did not come the second night, she dismissed him from 
her thoughts, or tried to. His advent and departure had been 
memorable, so she could not forget him entirely; and the picture 
of him flickered back. In fact, his coming and going had left a 
shadowy imprint—affected her as the momentary appearance of 
a dinosaur in the night-club district would have affected the 
pleasure-hunters. 

Promptly at ten o’clock on the third night Sigsby returned. 
To Kitty he was quite as bewildering as upon the first night. 
He was dressed in an ill-fitting salt-and-pepper suit, ready-made 
written all over it. His soft shirt would have startled Lone 
Dorgan. His shoes were ter- 
rible yellow things with knobby 
toes and curleycued vamps. 
One thing Kitty saw instantly. 
The other night he 
and his clothes had 
been on intimate 
terms; Kitty could not 
have explained why 
she knew this, but she 
did. Now he and his 
clothes were at war; 
he was as out of place 
in them as he was out 
of place in Bauer’s 
Chop-house. 

As he approached a 
table, he smiled and 
tipped his hat—a 
cheap Panama with a 
gorgeous band—as he 
passed Kitty’s cage. 

Was he crazy? For 
the first time Kitty 
made a mistake in 
change. She was dis- 
tinctly flurried. 

“Gimme a dime 
more,” growled the 
departing customer. 

“I’m sorry!” said 
Kitty, sliding the coin across 
the little marble slab. 

This queer young man had 
returned on her account. This 
was intuition. For it could not 4 
be possible that he had returned here for his 
food. She was positive that his head had 
been injured in some way and that all these 
actions were the result of this injury. He had 
at least sensed the fact that he could not & 
frequent Bauer’s in the habiliments of a gen- 
tleman going to St. Thomas’ on a Sunday 
morning. Hence these dreadful clothes. If he 
wanted conversation, she was decided to humor 


him. She might learn something, who he was j 


and how he happened this way. 

The malady was not aphasia; there was no 
impediment in his speech. She had, however, 
heard of human beings forgetting who and 
what they were, yet normal in all other re- 
spects. The war had sent men home some- 
thing like that. A blow, mental or physical. 


Was he still carrying all that money about with him? Kitty 
hoped not. 

When he came to the cage to pay his check, she asked: “Well, 
where did you come from?” 

“I told the waiter the other night that I’d come back.” 

“What have you been doing—robbing a tailor’s dummy?” 

He gave her an injured look. 

“Don’t you like the get-up?” 

“Like it? You look as much at home in it, with those shoes 
and that shirt, as I would,” said Kitty curtly. 

“They look all right to me,” he replied. “My name is Rolly 
Sigsby.” 

“Am I supposed to tell you mine?”—maliciously. 

“Well,” he said, “inasmuch as I'll be in here frequently, we 
might as well become acquainted. The store always closes 
at ten, and I like a snack at that hour.” 

“What store?” 

“Cloom’s.” 

“The haberdasher’s, down the street?” 

“Yes. I’ve bought out Cloom. You see, I came into a bit 
of money. For once in my 
life I wanted to\ wear togs 
like those chaps in the ad- 
vertisements. One grand 
night uptown in a plug hat 
and white spats. But 
it didn’t work. I felt 
like a fool. So here J 
I am, natural stuff.” ¥ 

<4 


















She slammed the door, 
picked up the cases 
i and marched down 
| the street. The honey- 
moon was Over. 
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“And you bought out Cloom’s?” Kitty’s astonishment refused 
to be dissipated. “But you’re new to these diggings!” 

“What’s that got to do with it? Why do boys leave home?” 
Sigsby laughed, ironically. “I'll keep Cloom’s name. That’s 
good will. I was in here to breakfast and lunch. But they 
told me you were on the night shift. What’s your name?” 

“Kitty Brown. You'll find it out anyway, so I might as well 
tell you. Also that I never go to the movies with young men 
and I never let them escort me to the subway at night; and I 
don’t care for soda and ice-cream. Why did you flash all that 
money the other night?” Kitty shot at him. 

“T hadn’t seen it for two hours, and wanted a look at it.” 

“Why didn’t you come back with Tony?” , 

“Didn’t want anything more to eat.” 

“Ts that one of Cloom’s shirts?” 

“Tt is. I assume that Bauer eats here.” 

——. 

“Well, I get my shirts from now on at Cloom’s. 
matter with it?” 

“Tt looks like a newspaper diagram of where the murder was 
committed. It’s terrible. Who was it fitted you out the other 
night ?” 

“A ready-to-wear chap near the Public Library.” 

“Better go back there. He has the right idea.” 

“These togs are good enough for me. Good night, Miss Brown.” 
Sigsby chuckled and departed. 

In the center of a nebulosity of emotions there was to Kitty 
one clear thing—subtle irony. It emanated from this young 
man tonight just as it had the first night, only not so wildly. 

Cloom’s, where the gunmen bought their shirts and neckwear; 
Cloom’s, where a clerk would not stay more than two weeks 
because of the threats and insults from the ragtag and bobtail 
of the district. No clerk dared sell to the rival gang the same 
design of shirt or tie that Lone Dorgan bought; and vice versa. 
Death hovered more often in Cloom’s than in Bauer’s. When 
a man is hungry, he wants food; he doesn’t care a whoop if his 
enemy eats the same thing. But when his vanity is concerned, 
take care—if you happen to run a shop like Cloom’s on the 
East Side. 

Kitty had heard all about Cloom’s, naturally. Tony was her 
gossip. On Saturday nights no one from.Chick Borg’s gang 
bought haberdashery at Cloom’s. On Friday nights the Dorgans 
were invisible. There was an unwritten agreement between the 
two gangs. Kitty wondered if Cloom, in selling out, had in- 
formed this queer young man of the condition of affairs. Pos- 
sibly not. It didn’t seem fair. She would ask Tony the waiter 
to look into Cloom’s on the morrow to learn if this Sigsby had 
told the truth. 

Sigsby went home, to his hall bedroom, and there he indulged 
in his sardonic laughter. He laughed at the shoes, at the shirt, 
at the bill of sale by which he took over the haberdashery. 
Cloom had told him the peculiar circumstance, that relating to 
the two days the gangsters used in making purchases in the shop. 
Here would be his chance. He would sell to the Borg gangsters 
exactly the same patterns he sold to the Dorgans. Sooner or 
later one side or the other would “do him in.” To die laughing, 
in the middle of a huge joke! Roland Sigsby, killed in an East 
Side haberdashery, because of the style of shirts he sold! 

He held up his cotton nightshirt, and laughed. He wriggled 
into the concave bed, and laughed. A psycho-pathologist, over- 
hearing that laughter, would have marked it down as that of the 
damned. 

Kitty learned from Tony that Sigsby had really bought out 
Cloom; and bewilderedly she had to reconstruct her theories, 
and even then these new theories were tenuous and untrustworthy. 
It wasn’t on her acccunt that Sigsby had settled permanently 
in this district,;though she was woman enough to believe that 
she had drawn him into Bauer’s. 


What's the 


NIGHT after night he came in for supper, always between ten 
and half-past, and he never failed to chat with her for a 
few minutes, always the sardonic twinkle in his eyes. 

“What’s the new book?” 

“ “Nocturne!” ” 

“Good story. 

“Tes.” 

“What kind?” 

“What kind do you like?” Kitty fenced. 

“Sunday afternoons they have good music in the Broadway 
movie houses. Will you go with me next Sunday afternoon?” 


Do you like music?” 


“Why, yes,” said Kitty readily; though immediately she be- 
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came conscious of a boiling fury over this absurd readiness to 
accompany Sigsby. 

“All right. Next Sunday, then.” 
taurant at once. ‘ 

On Saturday night Kitty, while reading, observed the approach 
of Lone Dorgan. His little blue eyes were hard. 

“Say, who’s this bird Sigsby?” Dorgan growled. 
dick?” 

“T honestly don’t know, Mr. Dorgan.” 

“Did he come in here one night, ridin’ white spats?” 


And Sigsby left the res- 


“Is he a 


“Yes. But he was doing it as a joke.” 
“Uh-huh! What’s his line 0’ gab?” 
“Books.” 


“What kind o’ books?” 

“The kind I like to read.” Kitty smiled. 

“Uh-huh. I aint been able to git no line on his graft, that 
bird.” 

“T don’t think he has any, Mr. Dorgan. 
money, and with that bought out Cloom’s.” 

“That’d listen all right if he’d useta live around here. But 


He was left some 


nobody knows him. Tip him off to keep to his neckties. Boys 
bother yuh?” 
“No, Mr. Dorgan.” 
“Well, if any of those guys git fresh, wise me up.” Dorgan 
turned and walked to the door. 
ITTY speculatively eyed the man’s broad back. Ironic 


amusement surged over her. Because of this brute’s mallet- 
like fist, she was able to earn her bread and butter in peace. At 
first she had feared his friendliness; now she understood him 
to be utterly devoid of sentimentality as it related to women. 
He had no moll; that was why they called him Lone Dorgan. 

Tony the waiter had his theory. Sigsby had cracked a safe 
over in Boston or Philadelphia and was lying doggo. Or maybe 
he had bumped somebody off. The dicks would never think 
to look for him in a place like Cloom’s. But Kitty relegated 
these theories to the dust-bin. Sigsby lacked the furtive eye of 
a man being hunted by the police. 

The man was always sardonic. He took harmless phrases 
and embittered them. The smile on his lips, in his eyes, was 
sardonic. But he was neither a thief nor a killer. Nonsense! 
This sardonic outlook was emphasized the Sunday afternoon he 
took her to the Capitol Theater. Wagner, Tchaikowsky, Debussy; 
he laughed at Kitty’s open-mouthed entrancement. 

“You are emotional, Kitty,” he said, smiling. 

“T am proud to be,” she replied. “I am glad that I have 
in me the quality of being stirred by beautiful pictures and 
sounds. Doesn’t a fine orchestra thrill you?” 

“Why should it? I’m a haberdasher.” 

“And I’m the cashier in Bauer’s Chop-house. Mr. 
what is it all about?” 

“Call me Rolly.” 

“Well—Rolly. You don’t belong down there.” 

“Do you?” : 

“Tt’s my bread and butter.” 

“Maybe it’s mine. There are people who will paint mahogany 
white. I like the natural color. Perhaps I’m a radical, and 
am just finding it out. But never let your emotions ride you; 
it'll hurt if you do.” 

That night he sat on the edge of his bed, motionless, staring 
at the faded pattern in the rag carpet on the floor. For 
ten minutes he did not stir or shift his gaze. Suddenly he sprang 
up and laughed, sardonically. He would marry Kitty Brown. 
He would fling that insult into the face of the world he had 
left. He would marry Kitty Brown. And the marvel of it 
was, this notion had been in the back of his head all the while. 

There was one other thing to be done first. He would put 
that through; then he would ask Kitty to marry him. 

And what of Kitty, who sat for a long time on the edge of 
her bed, motionless. This strange young man was troubling her. 
She found herself thinking of him constantly. What had driven 
him into this sordid part of the town? 

The queer affair went on for weeks. 
Dorgan came to Kitty’s cage. 

“Say, whadda yuh know? That bird—y’ know who I mean— 
was in Dale’s shootin’ gallery las’ night. Say, he made hell 
outa the swingin’ pipes an’ the runnin’ rabbits.” 

Kitty put on a puzzled frown. “In Dale’s?” 

“Ve-ah. I’ve been stewin’ my bean over that guy, an’ now 
I gets the dope. He’s out to plug some guy uptown. I heard 
some shootin’, so I walks in. There he was, all by his lonesome, 
makin’ a dump outa the place. Outa forty shots he missed on’y 


Sigsby. 


Then one night Lone 
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No wonder we eat SOUP 


soup every day! and a bit 
of history 


© N THE year 1898 there 

first appeared in the win- 
* dows and on the counters 
of grocery stores a product 
new to the public. The 
ag bore a Red-and- 

Thite Label upon which 
were displayed the words 
“Condensed Soup.” 

Today its name and its label are 
familiar everywhere. It is sold in every 
food store in the United States and in 
the sea-ports of the world. This soup 
filled a demand that had never before 
been answered. 

In America, as recently as the end of the 
last century, soup was not appreciated 
at its true food value. It did not appear 
with such regularity on the family table 
as in Europe. In this country we had 
yet to learn that soup should be eaten 
regularly, and not just occasionally. 



















































HE NEW condensed soup was origi- 

nated with this Idea: “Everybody 
should eat soup. It offers a variety of 
delicious flavors not to be obtained in 
any other food. It is nourishing and 
wholesome. It stimulates the appetite 
and causes the digestive juices to flow 
more freely. People should eat soup 
every day both for their health and their 
pleasure. If only they can be supplied 
with soup of splendid quality, already 
prepared for them and at a price which 
all can afford, they will serve it regu- 
larly and derive as much benefit from it 
as do the Europeans.” 

And so the Red-and-White Label 
appeared. Condensed soups in delight- 
ful variety, (see complete list on each 
label), were placed at the disposal of the 
public, relieving them of all the trouble 
of making soup at home. And today in 
millions of homes soup is appreciated at 
its true worth—as a dish that belongs in 
the daily diet. 








WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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once. Dale says he’s been in reg’lar, finish- 
in’ up his hand. Whadda yuh know about 
that? He’s gonna plug some guy! An’ I 
thought he was a sissy!” 

It seemed to Kitty that her heart was in 
her throat, stopping her breath, and that if 
she moved she would fall off her stool in a 
faint. So that was it—to kill some one! 
Sigsby’s sardonic outlook was now compre- 
hensible. And she must stop him. She 
didn’t know how, but she must. 

“So that’s that,” wound up Dorgan 
jovially. To him Sigsby’s conduct was as 
natural as sunshine. If a man did you dirt, 
you bumped him off. “He'll git his man, 
that guy will. Bing! An’ if he wants any 
get-away, I'll clear the road for him. I’m 
hard-boiled, but I wouldn’t be in that other 
guy’s boots. Nix!” 

Kitty went through the rest of her “watch” 
without making a single mistake in change; 
but so long as she lived she would never un- 
derstand how she had accomplished this feat. 
To practice murder in cold blood, like these 
dreadful gangsters: it was horrible! She 
had no sleep that night. 

And all the following day she felt that she 
was moving in a dream. Even her invalid 
aunt noticed her distraction and questioned 
her, and Kitty had to invent a lie. For her 
aunt knew nothing about the character of 
Bauer’s establishment except that it was far 
downtown. 

In the afternoon Kitty was tempted to go 
downtown and visit Cloom’s; but the notion 
wasn’t feasible. She must be alone with 
Sigsby when she talked to him. The day was 
the longest she could remember. 

That night Sigsby came into Bauer’s at 
his usual time. Kitty stopped him as he 
was about to pass the grille to his table. 

“Rolly, will you do me a favor?” she 
asked. 

“A thousand of ’em!” 

“Wait till I’m through here tonight, then 
see me home.” 

The request astonished him. “Has any- 
one been bothering you?” he asked, his eyes 
becoming cold. 

“Yes,” answered Kitty truthfully; “and I 
want to talk to you about it.” 

“All right, Kitty. Ill eat, roam around 


till midnight, then return for you. None of 
these fellows—” 
“T'll tell you all about it later,” she inter- 


rupted, with a glance toward the corridor 
where Bauer sat. “Be here at twelve.” 
“Tl be here !”—grimly. 


HE could not analyze the pleasurable 

thrill at that grimness. Superficially she 
understood that he was unafraid of either 
Dorgan or Borg. Indeed, at no time had 
she ever associated fear with Sigsby. 

As he passed out into the night, she knew 
where he was going—to Dale’s shooting gal- 
lery. It was all so simple now. To steal 
down into this district, where he was utterly 
unknown, and to make himself proficient 
with firearms! Who would pay any atten- 
tion to a man idling in a shooting gallery? 
Men visited Dale’s at all times of the day 
and night. And she must convince him of 
the horror of his purpose, that, no matter 
how much some man had wronged him, for 
his own sake he must keep his hands and 
conscience clean. 

When at last he came for her, she refused 
to talk before they reached the shelter of 
the subway stairs. Then she disengaged her 
arm and faced him. 

“Rolly, you must not do it!” 

“Must not do what ?”—astonished. 

“Kill this enemy of yours. Oh, I know! 
Sometime during the day or night you are in 
Dale’s. practicing. Dorgan says—” 


“Kill? Good Lord!” 

Sigsby leaned against the cement wall of 
the subway shelter and began to laugh. He 
was himself astonished at the quality of this 
lauchter—honest and rollicking. Kitty her- 





self was astonished; for it was: the kind of 
laughter she was accustomed to hear from 
sane and contented folk. When Sigsby got 
his breath, he stepped toward her and 
grasped both her hands. 

“T, kill anyone or even think of it? I 
came here to live; but in order to live in 
peace, I had to illustrate my handiness with 
firearms—to keep clear of rows by the sug- 
gestion that I am capable of taking care of 
myself. I wanted the fact to become cir- 
culated hereabouts. Naturally Dorgan put 
the wrong slant to it. What I have told you 
is the absolute truth, Kitty dear, the abso- 
lute truth.” 

Whereupon Kitty began to cry. She was 
furious for so doing, but nevertheless sobs 
got into her throat and tears into her eyes. 
“And the next thing she ‘knew she was in 
Sigsby’s arms, and he was raining kisses 
upon her eyes, her cheeks, her lips. She did 
not resist; it was not possible to resist, be- 
cause she knew exactly what had happened 
to her. She loved Sigsby with all her heart. 

Out of somewhere she heard his voice: 
“Will you marry me, Kitty?” And out of 
somewhere she heard her own voice answer: 
“Yes!” 

“When ?” 

“Whenever you want me. 
thought—” 

He laughed and kissed her. 


Oh, Rolly, I 


ITTY rode uptown,in a roseate trance. 
She felt precisely as actors looked in 
slow moving pictures. A dream enwrapped 
her and she did not want to step out of it. 
Love—and nothing like what her dreams had 
pictured. Out of nowhere, like heat light- 
ning on a summer’s night. In love with a 
man about whom she knew so little that it 
was negligible, and caring not a whit! She 
defended this carelessness by asking what 
any woman really knew about the man she 
was to marry. The one glorious gamble! 
She did know that certain of their likes and 
dislikes were mutual; she did know that he 
was gentle-born and educated. Whatever 
had driven him to the East Side, he would 
tell her of his own volition, or he wouldn’t. 
And if he did not, nevertheless she would 
marry him. She wanted this man, of all 
men; and that was enough..... 
Sigsby? He too went to his bedroom, 
trancedly. But this trance was not roseate; 
it wrapped him in a kind of black fog. He 
had taken Kitty in his arms and kissed her 
because he had wanted to. That much was 
clear. But that he should have wanted to 
was a part of the black fog which enveloped 


him. His physical sensation was, literally, 
that he had been hit on the head, for his 
head ached abominably. He had offered 


marriage to Kitty Brown, who worked as 
night cashier in Bauer’s Chop-house, more 
or less a rendezvous of thugs. A girl he 
Rnew little about save that she was very 
pretty and possessed intelligence far above 
her station! 

Well, he knew a droll way of getting out 
of this mess. The old sardonic laughter broke 
from his lips. 


T has been remarked that there was a 

truce—a temporary truce—between the 
Dorgan and Borg factions. The latter had 
their “night club,” as they dubbed their res- 
taurant, some blocks down the street. Be- 
tween the two gangs there hadn’t been a 
deadly affray in months. Individuals glared 
at each other, and let it go at that. 

Dorgan bootlegged whisky, and Borg boot- 
legged beer. The previous row had been 
based upon the fact that Dorgan had done 
some beer hi-jacking for a dance his pet 
organization had been giving; and Borg had 
returned the compliment by raiding one of 
Dorgan’s renaturing denatured-alcohol stills. 
One man from Borg’s and one from Dorgan’s 
had been dropped from the census perma- 
rently. 
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To Sigsby—who when a boy had been in 
Constantinople—all this reminded him of 
the pariah dogs (which are no more). One 
dog could travel from one end of Constan- - 
tinople to the other if he gave the various 
packs to understand that he was on the way 
to visit a friend; but he was eaten alive if 
he crossed his own boundary line for the 
purpose of hi-jacking a crust of moldy bread. 

None of Borg’s men ever came into Bauer’s, 
and none of Dorgan’s ever entered the Mace- 
donian Lunch. 

Cloom’s was the one haberdashery in the 
district; and both gangs were loyal to that 
part of the town. So Borg and his acolytes 
purchased their lingerie on Fridays, while 
Dorgan and his gangsters invaded the shop 
on Saturdays. Cloom had practically divided 
the shop into halves—to avoid death by 
mistake. 

So when Sigsby sold to Dink Wilson, of 
Borg’s, the same style of shirt and tie that 
he had recently sold to Puffy Seibert, of 
Dorgan’s, he had frankly issued an invita- 
tion to the hospital or to the undertaker to 
come and get him. This sounds humorous; 
on the contrary, it was deadly in its serious- 
ness. Either Dink Wilson or Puffy Seibert 
had the unwritten lawful right to enter 
Cloom’s and beat up Sigsby, kill him, even. 

The least offended of the two would, of 
course, be Puffy Seibert. He had bought his 
shirt from his own side of the shop. The 
active insult was offered to Dink Wilson. 

Puffy Seibert complained to Dorgan, who, 
out of curiosity, had ordered him to pipe 
down. Dorgan wanted to see what kind of 
metal this young fellow Sigsby had. 

Thus, two nights after Sigsby had pro- 
posed marriage to Kitty, Dink Wilson walked 
into Cloom’s and stopped in front of Sigsby, 
who was “putting up” for the night. 

“Say, you!” began Wilson. “Come out 
around here.” 

“Why ?” asked Sigsby coolly. 

“Why?” Dink Wilson explained himself 
promptly. He also explained Sigsby’s ante- 
cedents in sulphuric pyrotechny. 

Sigsby vaulted the counter lightly. When 
it was all over, Dink Wilson got up sorely 
from the gutter and reached for his gun, to 
find it gone. He said nothing, and slumped 
off down the street. But Sigsby knew that 
he had signed his death-warrant, and that 
death would come from behind. 

It all fell in very well. That afternoon he 
had gone uptown and made his will. He 
had also issued another document which gave 
Kitty Brown a handsome yearly allowance 
so long as she lived—ten thousand a year. If 
he died before he was married to her, she 
would inherit his entire estate, save for a few 
legacies. No matter how the arrow fell, 
Kitty Brown would be in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, or rich, all the rest of ler life. 

Sigsby closed the shop and proceeded to 
Bauer’s for his supper. When his meal was 
finished, he went over to Kitty. 

“Kitty, I've got the license. Will you 
marry me tomorrow?” 

The phenomenon in relation to Kitty was 
this: she had now only to see Sigsby to be- 
come entranced. She did not even note the 
swollen and bruised cheekbone, where Dink 
Wilson had got one in. Love had hypno- 
tized her. In his presence, speculative 
thought lay fallow; questions could not 
penetrate the queer but radiant fog which 
engulfed her. Yet through this hypnotic 
nimbus her common-sense warned her re- 
peatedly not to marry this man before she 
knew all about him. ... . 

One grand and glorious gamble, and she 
set about it, come good, come ill. She 
would have that much fun out of life! 


ND so they were married. 

The taxicab started off from the church. 
Kitty—really beautiful in this moment— 
snuggled against Sigsby, who was as pale as 
death. He had two courses; there was no 
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whose husband is cousin to His Majesty, the King of Eng- 
land, is one of England’s wealthiest heiresses. Her position 
in English life is second only to that of the immediate mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. Lady Louis, an ardent horsewoman, 
is shown above on her spirited Arabian mount, Messaoud. 


RIGHT chestnut hair that warms to red-gold in the 
light; eyes as blue as .the delphinium, her favorite 
flower; a complexion delicate as an English hedge rose 
unfolding in the coolness of dawn! This is Lady Louis 


Mountbatten, loveliest woman in Lon- 
don Society. 

The brief and thrilling year that fol- 
lowed her debut reached its climax in 
her marriage to a cousin of the King of 
England and great-grandson of Queen 
Victoria—the second son of the first 


Marquess of Milford Haven. 


Conscious of the high position she 
holds as a member of the British Royal 
Family, Lady Louis never fails to set an 
exquisite example. 

Beautiful to an unusual degree, she 
also possesses the wisdom that teaches 
her how to guard her loveliness. She 
chooses Two Creams—Pond’s—to 


























On Lady Louis’s dressing table are 
crystal and gold and cloudy amber, and 
jade green jars of Pond’s Two Creams 
—her favorites—which she uses daily. 






don mansion, inherited from her grandfather 


cleanse and keep her skin firm, to add a delicate bloom. 
Both stand always on her dressing table—ready for her 
daily use! This is how you should use them: 

Before retiring, and often by day, cleanse your skin deeply with 


Pond’s Cold Cream, letting it stay on several 
moments to lift the dirt from the pores. 
Wipe off. Repeat. If your skin is dry, leave 
fresh cream on overnight. 

After each daytime cleansing, use a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It is a soft protec- 
tion against wind and dust and chapping 
cold, lends your skin an exquisite tone and: 
holds your powder. 

Use these Two Creams daily and, like 
Lady Louis Mountbatten, keep your skin 
firm, supple, velvety. 

oe + Mail coupon for free tubes of Pond’s Two fa- 
Free Offe r. mous Creams and directions for using them. 


Tae Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. Y 
108 Hudson Street, New York City. 
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third. In either case he must break this 
girl’s heart. He did not love her, and he 
could not live with her. For weeks he had 
been an insane man; madness had led him 
hither and yon. His true return to sanity 
had occurred after his proposal to Kitty. 
Then he had seen the pit he had dug for 
himself and for this girl who was, for all her 
environment, for all her common stock, a 
thoroughbred. To go on living with her— 
that is, to destroy her by piecemeal—was 
impossible. He must strike the blow now. 

He had recognized one fact clearly: only 
by going through the marriage ceremony 
could he lift her out of this genteel poverty 
into comfort. He could not give Kitty ten 
thousand a year—he could not leave his es- 
tate to her—without marriage: otherwise 
scandal would touch her simple but sweet 
escutcheon. 

He was an unspeakable cad, but he had 
not meant to be. Only a few weeks gone, 
he had believed that never again could any- 
thing make him suffer; and now he was not 
certain that this moment did not overshadow 
the other. Agony! Well, he must get done 
with it. 

“Kitty, I’m a cad,” he began. “I don’t 
suppose there is a more contemptible one on 
earth. But always remember that I did not 
become one deliberately. For weeks I have 
been more or less a crazy man. I had no 
right to marry you.” 

Strange noises entered Kitty’s ears—noises 
which did not exist. She could not move. 

“Do you hear me?” he asked. 

“Yes. But—but I don’t understand! You 
—you are already married?” This might be 
her voice, but she was not sure of it. 

“Thank God, no! I’m not that rotten. 
You are my wife, lawfully. But for days I 
have been something of a madman, suicidal 
bent. I am not a criminal. You are the 
first human being that I have ever hurt. I 
am Roland Sigsby; that is my true name; 
I haven’t hidden that. The whole town has 
had its laugh about me. On the noon of 
the day I appeared in Bauer’s, I waited in 
a crowded church. The whole town was 
there—my part of the town. I was a bride- 
groom, waiting for my bride, the woman 
1 had loved all my life. We waited—half an 
hour, an hour. Then a telegram was handed 
to me. My bride-to-be had run away with 
a man I believed my friend. I dropped the 
telegram and walked out of the church. No 
one offered to stop me. You saw me at the 
tail-end of that day. I went down to your 
part of the world to die—suicide indirectly. 
I had five thousand in my wallet. I ex- 
hibited it, so that some thug would kill me 
to get it. I have hovered on the brink of 
insanity all these days. Perhaps I’m a poor 
thing; I don’t know. But I can’t go on 
with this. It would not be fair to you.” 

He placed a sealed envelope on her knees. 
“In that envelope is a copy of my last will 
and a certified check for ten thousand. On 
this date each year, whether you divorce me 
or not, you will be given this sum so long as 
you live. If I die, you will receive the bulk 
of my estate. I can do that much against 
the indignity I have offered you.” 

Kitty was indeed from common stock, the 
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kind that has made America what it is, vital 
and courageous stock. She was terribly hurt. 
She was not of the fainting kind, but for a 
moment or two the street heaved and twisted 
oddly, and the face into which she stared 
was as grotesque as a gargoyle. Shortly 
everything resumed its natural dimensions. 
She picked up the envelope. 

“And you do to me precisely what this 
other woman did to you?” 

“T have married you, Kitty, and all I have 
belongs to you.” 

She tore the envelope into minute pieces 
and dropped them on the floor of the taxi. 
Then she leaned forward and tapped the win- 
dow, signaling that she wanted the cab 
stopped. The cab drew up to the curb. 
Kitty opened the door and stepped onto the 
sidewalk, hauling her two suitcases after her. 
She slammed the door, picked up the cases 
and marched down the street. The honey- 
moon was over. 


IGSBY went home—to his real home. 
When he entered the house, in which 

three generations had been born and had 
lived, he was solemnly received by the but- 
ler, who, without comment or inquisitive 
look, accepted Sigsby’s hat and hung it up 
in the coat closet. 

“Will you be having lunch, sir?” inquired 
the butler. 

“No.” 

“Something to drink, sir?” 

“Nothing, George.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Sigsby went on up to his room and flung 


himself upon the bed. He had done Kitty 


an unforgivable hurt; but he had come to 
the end of things like a gentleman; he would 
always have that much on his ticket. Kitty 
would get over it; human beings got over 
about everything. But one thing was abso- 
lute: Roland Sigsby would never return to 
his own world. Ridicule barred the way. 
He would arrange his affairs so that he could 
reside in Europe. In time he would be 
iorgotten. 

Later in the day he ran through a vast 
quantity of accumulated mail. From time 
to time he saw Kitty’s hurt and bewildered 
face. Sometimes he saw it lifted toward him 
for the nuptial kiss. 

One thing, the strange venom was gone 
out of him; the poison had evaporated. He 
was perfectly sane again. A species of human 
rabies; but now it was gone. Yet he found 
ehis cup brimming with shame and misery. 

If Kitty had known who he really was, 
and had married him on speculation— But 
she hadn’t known, and she had loved him. 
That was the horror of the whole business. 
He had broken her as completely as Milli- 
cent Dewitt had broken him. Yellow—not 
enough manhood in him to take his blow 
standing. In his fall he had had to crush 
a girl who would have made some man a fine 
wife. 

Millicent Dewitt. There were three pho- 
tographs of her on the mantel and one on 
the dresser. He took them out of their 
frames and destroyed them, calmly. As the 
poison had gone out of his veins, so had 
Millicent gone out of his heart. He got her 
letters together and burnt them. Europe: 
over there, with new scenes and faces, he 
might possibly readjust himself... . . 

Night after night he wandered about the 
streets, into the small hours. But he could 
not get away from the thought of Kitty. 
She walked beside him, before him; he saw 
her through restaurant windows. But never 
did he think of her as his wife. He longed 
to know what had happened to her, but 
shrunk from inquiring either by mail or tele- 
phone. He had stepped out of her life, and 
he must remain out of it. 

One thing alone he. forgot—his assault 
upon the person and vanity of one Dink 
Wilson. And it is never wise to forget such 


events. 
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He tried a number of amusements such as 
would not bring him into contact with any- 
one he knew; and all these amusements 
palled on him in short order. He began to 
look over the sailings, and finally decided 
upon the Mauretania for the last sailing in 
August. 

One night—two o’clock in the morning, to 
be precise—the truth came to him, the bitter, 
amazing truth. He sat up in bed, tensely. 
He sprang out and began to dress, but de- 
sisted, recognizing the futility of such action. 
Kitty, his wife! Why, God help him, he 
wanted her and had been wanting her from 
the moment she had so resolutely stepped out 
of the taxicab! Kitty, proud and valiant and 
honest. He tore his hair, not figuratively 
but literally. He loved her more than any- 
thing else on earth: and he had lost her! 
To learn the truth now! Kitty, who had 
been ready to enter his life without really 
knowing anything about him! He would 
go to her and give her the sweetest revenge 
that ever fell to the lot of woman. He 
would confess his love for her and say good- 
by. Kitty should have that satisfaction. 


K itv had returned to her cage at 
Bauer’s, naturally; and Bauer was only 
too glad to reinstate her. Nobody spoke to 
her about the queer ending of her honey- 
moon; but rumor went about that if Dorgan 
ever saw this Sigsby guy, he’d beat him to 
pulp. There was another rumor, more sin- 
ister. Dink Wilson dared not cross the 
police deadline, but if he ever saw Sigsby 
below it, he would bump him off. The 
morale of the Borg gangsters demanded it. 

The climax came on a Wednesday night— 
during the usual lull. Kitty was reading. 
Presently she became conscious of some one 
standing quietly before the grille. She looked 
up and saw Sigsby. She stiffened, and 
turned her head aside: and this act prob- 
ably saved Sigsby’s life. In the doorway she 
saw Dink Wilson, a venomous smile twisting 
his lips. 

_Everyone was hypnotized for a moment. 
Sigsby himself broke the spell. Kitty would 
never know now that he loved her: 

“Go ahead, Wilson. Shoot!” 

_In a flash Kitty was off her stool and out- 
side the gate. The bullet meant for Sigsby 
struck her. Then, darkness. Bauer hadn't 
pulled the switch soon enough. ... . 

, When the surgeon came out of the operat- 
ing-room, Sigsby saw that he was smiling. 

“She will live ?” 

“To be a hundred. Lots of blood gone, 
but four or five weeks will put her on her 
feet.” 

“May I see her?” 

The surgeon frowned. 


“Please! What I shall say to her will 
help her.” , 
. “Well—for a minute. But don’t excite 
er.” 


When Sigsby entered Kitty’s room, he felt 
that he must have a chair or fall down. So 
he knelt beside the cot. 

“Kitty, you saved my life, and it wasn’t 
worth it.” 

“T—wanted—some kind—of revenge,” she 
said. , 

“Let me give you real vengeance. I came 
to tell you I loved you and to say good-bvy. 
I know now that I loved you that night by 
the subway, when I kissed you. That is my 
real punishment.” 

Kitty was able to turn her head. 
world!” she whispered. “Say it.” 

“IT love you better than anything else on 
God’s earth!” 

“Put—your hand—against my cheek. . 
So. I would—always be ready—to give my 
life—for you, Rolly.” She turned her head 
so that her cheek rested against his palm. 
“Say it!” 

“T love you, Kitty !”—brokenly. 

Her eyes closed. She murmured: 
a—beautiful—bullet !” 
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FRONT-PAGE ELLEN 


weeds heralded the shallow water, he per- 
mitted her to draw slowly ahead. 

But she held up her hand, stopped swim- 
ming, and stood up, swaying with the 
current in water that reached her shoulders. 
“Don’t make it odious by letting me beat 
you, Steve. I know you can outswim me. 
It’s no race.” 

“I thought perhaps—” 

“And don’t apologize for speaking your 
mind. I can stand plain speaking. I can’t 
stand condescension.” 

It occurred to him that he did not thor- 
oughly understand Ellen Crandin, -And he 
saw the tremendous necessity of understand- 
ing her. 

She was very grave when she turned to 
meet his eyes squarely. “IF told Freddy I’d 
go after pickerel, over the shoals. I’d much 
rather have it out with you. Will you go 
walking this afternoon, if I promise not to 
kiss you?” 

It was his turn. He felt his cheeks grow- 
ing fiery. ‘ 

ET when they.met that afternoon there 

was truce. They strolled through thick 
hardwoods to the far shore of the island 
and followed it to a cliff above blue depths 
of water. Here, fifty feet above the lake, 
evergreens walled them in behind, and far 
out, a row of smaller islands rose green 
above the horizon. They reclined in the long 
grass, Ellen resting her chin in her hands 
to stare dreamily across the lake. Silence 
and sun and the long sweep of the water 
seduced them into an unexpected friendli- 
ness. With dispassionate curiosity he looked 
at her, and slowly he divined something 
immediate and vital in her. She was so— 
so alive! She was as swift and lovely as 
a yacht. She was gallant. She required life 
to be full, to yield her the fullness of her 
youth. She aspired. The delicate lines of 
her body faithfully traced her spirit, and 
were proud. He was startled by the reve- 
lation—to what else had he been blind? 

Distantly an ore-boat lifted a plume of 
smoke and quartered across the skyline. 
“You rowed me out to one,” Ellen said. “I 
was about fourteen and positively hysterical 
with joy. You tied up to it and made me 
climb a rope ladder to the deck. We ate 
with the captain, and a deck-hand showed 
me intricate knots with a piece of string. 
For weeks I lashed fast everything in the 
house. I didn’t give it up till we opened 
the Indian hearth. Then I filled the house 
with flints and bones.” 

Quiet overcame them. The grass was 
windless. -A gull, crying, swooped close. 

“IT used to be just a palpitating inhibi- 
tion till summer came and you were about 
with some new magic,” she said drowsily. 
“You taught me my first golf-strokes, in 
Chris Gislason’s pasture, with an old mid- 
iron and a putter. I was about eleven— 
how old were you, Steve?” 

“Twenty, if you were eleven.” 

“T never meant all—that—to go away. It 
just happened somehow. We got off the 
course, too late to get back on.” 

“Ten down and nine to go,” he agreed. 

“That’s the end of a match anywhere on 
earth,” she said. “That’s that. It’s too 
bad. I never wanted it that way.” 

She rolled over on her back, elevating her 
knees, and pulled her hat over her eyes. 

“Your knees were always charming.” 

“Charmingly sunburnt.” She sat up and 
rolled back the tweed knickers to display 
contrasting skin. “And they’ve got cinders 
in them to this day, from my experiments 
in high-jumping. Steve Ramey was a high- 
jumper; therefore I would be. Steve 


Ramey’s take-off had cinders in it; there- 
So I fell—quite 


fore mine would have. 


(Continued from page 37) 
often—and no one was ever able to dig 
them all out.” 

“You must be the only person in the 
world who remembers I was a _high- 
jumper.” 

“Well, if you will be a young girl’s ideal,” 
she shrugged. 

Desultorily the sun fell westward. Gulls 
and jays were contentious. He could not 
remember when he had been so utterly at 
peace. But suddenly he sateup, startled. 

“Ellen, the Carleton is next week!” 

“I know it.” 

“Why are you on the island? You ought 
to be where there’s a course.” 

“I’m not entered.” 

“What !” 

“T thought I would. I was only going to 
be here for a week, resting. But I’m not 
going to. -Tournaments bore me.” 

“Everybody will—” 

“Call me a short sport? Say I haven't 
the—nerve—after taking a licking last year? 


I know it. Will you?” 
He found her gaze hard to meet: “I 
know you're not quitting. Only—” 
“What ?” 


“Only, when you’ve had it once and then 
lost it—and when you’re good at golf—” 

“No good at anything else, you mean, and 
lack the courage to go through even with 
golf. You don’t bother to hide what you 
think, Steve. It all narrows down to your 
main charge—no brains—doesn’t it? Plenty 
of skill, all the skill in the world, but not 
stomach enough to manage my life success- 
fully.” 

“Ellen,” he said, disturbed to find how 
greatly he regretted his long vanished spleen, 
“will you have sense enough to forget 
what you deviled me into saying?” 

“Tt’s true enough. You even tell me to 
have sense enough when you ask me to 
forget it. Oh, damn!” 

He saw recklessness come back to her 
lips, the scorn and bitterness he had asso- 
ciated with her. It flickered out, suddenly. 
She walked to the edge of the limestone 
cliff and stood with her toes pointed over 
space, looking at the depths. 

“There’s something about running a risk 
that makes me quiet—peaceful,” she said. 

She turned back and sat beside him. 
“Steve, it was true about Bo Roberts,” she 
said. “I mean, what they said was true, all 
of it. All but the—the extremity—that is.” 

“Here comes the Agnes H.,” he said. 
“Jens has been blueberrying.” 

“Bo was mad about me. He wasn’t a 
bad sort. Companionable—and I haven’t 
had too many friends. He wasn’t a tank 
till the doctors found out about him, fioth- 
ing like Freddy. Then they found out he 
had diabetes and put him on a perfectly 
terrifying regimen—and told him he’d die 
if he didn’t stick to it. Bo just lost his 
nerve. He’d do what they said for a week, 
and then he’d go into a panic and drink 
himself blind. Everybody else thought he 
was insane—but I felt sorry for him. I’ve 
never known anything so terrible, Steve. 
I used to cry myself to sleep.” 

“The gulls are following Jens. 
think he has been to the nets.” 

“Will you listen to me, Steve?” 

“There’s no need to tell me these things. 
I haven’t—” 

“Will you listen? I pitied him so, I tried 
to be with him all the time. I used to dance 
with him, drive with him, take dinner with 
him, play golf—we were everywhere. People 
took us for granted. That’s where the talk 
started—he wasn’t always sober. But I did 
keep him cheerful, and sometimes sober when 
he wouldn’t have been. I didn’t care much; 
I was restless too—I haven’t amounted 
to much in my own eyes since—anyway, I 


They 


sort of defied them to say anything. Sev- 
eral times when he was almost out of his 
head with terror, I drove him around all 
night in my roadster. That’s why they saw 
us having breakfast in Milwaukee.” 

“Shall we hail Jens?” 

“No. Anyway, pretty soon he wanted 
to marry me. He begged and threatened. 
I thought I could, out of pity. He said it 
would buck him up to do what he had to 
do. He said he’d be able to save his life, 
and if I didn’t, he’d die. But I couldn't, 
I found out when it came down to it. He 
threatened to kill himself. He cried like 
a child. But I couldn’t. So I—so I gave 
him the gate.” 

When she glanced up at him, he saw a 
young and wistful shyness in her eyes, 


quickly averted though they were. She 
went on: 
“I don’t suppose he was ever sober 


again. No one knew the next two girls, and 
so they couldn’t ask. And then—he wrote 
those letters to me and put them in his 
pocket and killed himself. And so I'd killed 
es <a he s That was a week before the 
Carleton. I thought it was brave to face 
down the papers and the talk, but I couldn’t. 
I wasn’t playing Madeline Wye, that last 
match. I was listening to the gallery tell 
how I'd killed Bo Roberts. And I had, 
Sieve; it was true. Oh, you were right. 
I run my own life into an open switch, and 
I do worse than that to people who—like 
me. 

“Ellen,” he said, seeing only a young 
girl’s gallantry, “of all the preposterous 
nonsense—”’ 

“Don’t pity me. I know what pity is. 
Let’s go home. Swear at me, Steve, tell me 
I’ve got a one-gram brain; it’s true enough.” 


HERE was a driftwood fire on the 

beach that night. He walked down to 
it and found Freddy and his companions, 
with Ellen and a half-dozen others from 
the summer colony. Jens Koyen, passing at 
the edge of the light, with a sack of flour 
on his shoulder, yelled in his ear: 

“She’s just carryin’ on with Freddy so’s 
you wont think she’s too easy to get hold 
of.” 

“What a mastery of the heart you have, 
Jens!” 

Ellen had made a swift recovery from 
the afternoon’s distress. He took no part 
in the talk, but sat in the shadows and 
watched her laughter. He thought of a 
yacht righting herself in a heavy sea. The 
girl of fourteen who had, somehow, held 
herself to her child’s intent. It was aston- 
ishing how utterly he had misjudged her. 

After an hour or so she bade Freddy 
amuse himself elsewhere and stood before 
Steve. “Take me for a row,” she directed. 
“These idiots are dull.” 

At the slip, while he disentangled the 
moorings of a skiff, Ellen gazed wonderingly 
about the darkened harbor. “I’ve never 
known it so absolutely still. A match would 
glow a mile along the water. It’s positively 
breathless.” 

“Yeh,” a voice said from the darkness, 
“and don’t you two go takin’ that skiff out 
beyond the bar. The glass is fallin’ head 
over heels downstairs. By tomorrow, even 
the weather flags ought to know what’s up.” 

“A storm, Jens?” Ellen asked. 

“You’ve never seen the beat of what she’ll 
be by noon.” 

“Jens,” Steve said, “if your romantic na- 
ture leads you to follow us about the harbor, 
Ill sink you in one of your own nets.” 

“T had to get a quart of oil, Steve. Mind 
you don’t go past that bar.” 

Their shoulders touched with the move- 
ment of the oars, but they seemed to be 
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ABOVE 

“FOR SEVERAL YEARS I had been 
troubled with constipation and headaches. 
I was skeptical when one of my friends ad- 
vised me to use Fleischmann’s Yeast. But 
finally I decided to try it. I took 3 cakes a 
day, one before each meal, dissolved in 
water. Now I feel like a new woman. I also 
gave Fleischmann’s Yeast to my young son. 
He was always constipated, his skin full of 
pimples. I gave him one cake in the morning 
and one at night. Today my boy has a nice 
clear skin—thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Mrs. Marton Decterca, Detroit, Mich, 


RIGHT 
“MY DIGESTION got in such a condition 
that I was no longer able to enjoy my hunt- 
ing and fishing. Taking the advice of 2 
friend, I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. It made 
a very great change in my health. Now I 
am again able to enjoy the outdoors. I 
recommend Fleischmann’s Yeast to any one 
with indigestion.” 
A. J. Jounson, Dallas, Texas 
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New York City 


**THE COSTUME DESIGNER is expected 
to create new ideas every day, oversee 
the making of his costumes to the minut- 
est detail, and spend many evenings a 
week at the new plays and revues or at 
dress rehearsals. 

“Continuing in this routine for a 
number of years, I gradually became run 
down. I would get up in the morning 
with a splitting headache. My work and 
my reputation were endangered. 

“Ata friend’s suggestion, I ate Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast before meals—and often 
while at work. Inashort time I found my- 
self enthusiastic again about my work. I 
slept better. Myappetiteand digestion im- 





proved. Fleischmann’s Yeast built up: my 
system, recharged my creative energy.” 
Charles Le Maire 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST is not a 
medicine. It is a food as fresh as 
any vegetable from the garden. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast cleanses the in- 
testines of noxious wastes, brings about 
a healthful regularity and completeness 
in elimination. Your digestion is im- 
proved. Your complexion and color are 
better than ever. Your whole outlook on 
life becomes cheerier. 

Buy two or three days’ supply at a 
time from your grocer and keep it in any 
cool dry place. Write today for a free 
copy of the latest booklet on Yeast in 
the diet. Address Health Research 
Dept. M46. The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York 
City. 


A simple means to rebuild health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
regularly eyery day, one cake before each 
meal or between meals, Eat it just plain, or 
dissolved in water—cold or hot—or any 
other way you like. For stubborn cases of 
constipation physicianssay todrink one cake 
in a glass of hot water (not scalding) be- 
fore each meal and at bedtime. 
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A Splash 


of Protection 
after the shave 





The after-shave is half the shave 


FTER the shave—splash on a few 
A exhilarating drops of Aqua 
Velva. At the first touch your skin 
tingles with new life. Razor nicks 
and cuts—visible and invisible— 
are gently sterilized and soothed. 


And, more important, your skin 
is not only soothed but kept pro- 
tected against the irritations of sun 
and wind, dirt and weather. All 
day long your face feels fit... 
well-groomed . . . just as Williams 
Shaving Cream leaves it. 


After 87 years of study, Aqua Velva 
was made expressly for after-shav- 
ing. Thousands of men now know 
that ‘‘the after-shave is half the 
shave.” 

Aqua Velva sells in large 5-ounce 
postiee for 50c in the U. S. A. By 
mail postpaid on receipt of price in 
case your dealer is out of it. 


Made by the Makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


FOR USE AFTER SHAVING 





FREE Trial Size. simply write “Aqua Velva" ona 

postcard and mail to The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 1011, 

Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. (Canadian address: 1114 St. 
Patrick Street, Montreal) 








gliding less through reality than through 
some lightless vision. He could sense rather 
than see the movement of her body with 
the oar. They were too rapt with silence 
and darkness to talk at all, but sat side 
by side and rowed slowly. Desultory frag- 
ments of the past returned to him—Ellen 
tirelessly stalking crows with him, Ellen 
flatting one dive after another till she 
mastered the most difficult, Ellen listening 
gravely to the yarns*of an overvoluble col- 
lege man, Ellen beating him with her fists 
for having laughed at her. 

After a long interval, with no word 
spoken, they returned to the slip. The 
fire on the beach had burned to embers 
and was deserted. Ellen, still bemused by 
darkness, sat down beside it, and Steve 
threw on it an armful of driftwood, and 
stretched out on the sand with the fire 
between them. 

All the afternoon, all the evening, he had 
seemed to be losing the woman who was 
Front-page Ellen in the girl who had grown 
up under his eyes. Front-page Ellen! The 
phrase was blasphemous. Coined by the 
drunken stag-line at a dance! It was a 
lie, a blasphemy. He rejoiced to have 
denounced the imposture. He could only 
look at her across the fire—at the clean, 
aspiring loveliness he had seen unfold from 
childhood. 

In his mind was a great clamor. High 
above it he heard chimed out a line of 
poetry read somewhere years ago, read 
doubtless to the girl who had been with 
him through those years: “And all her 
body was more virtuous than souls of 
women fashioned otherwise.” 

He had stood up, startled by an appre- 
hension that seemed the leaves running be- 
fore a great fear. Ellen mistook the move- 
ment. “No,” she said, “don’t put any 
more wood on. Let it die down—I’m going 
in.” 

He sat down beside her. He saw, from 
a great distance, just what had happened to 
him. And all the years he had known her 
were fulfilled; this was why they had been. 


E turned toward her. She slid across 

his knees and raised her arms. He held 
her so, remembering her, rejoicing that this 
was to have been from the beginning. 

When the driftwood had burned to em- 
bers, he kissed her, and found her cheeks 
wet with tears. She clung to him, then 
broke away, stood up, and put the embers 
of the fire between them. 

“Well, you’ve had your turn, Steve,” she 
said. “Everyone on the North Side.” 

The mockery was not quite convincing— 
the tears had not quite gone from her voice. 
“Ellen,” he said gently, “all the years we’ve 
lived were pointed toward this.” 

She had made her voice altogether friv- 
olous. “Everybody kisses me, Steve. Few 
bother to find an excuse. Good night.” 

“If in ten years you haven’t learned that 
you can’t bluff me, Ellen, then you're as 
stupid as I ever called you.” 

“That makes it pretty dumb, doesn’t it? 
But if I can’t bluff you, I can put you all 
wrong about me, can’t I? Like the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of others you’ve heard 
about. But is there any pleasanter way to 
spend a summer? Good night, Steve.” 

When he caught her in his arms again 
and kissed her, she laughed briefly and 
stepped away. Her mirth flickered out. 
“I’m going in now. It’s all ended in a 
mess, hasn’t it? Everything I do ends that 
way. Just as you’ve said. You must know 
I didn’t mean this to. It just happened. 
And you don’t need to pretend ridiculous 
things. Men have kissed me before with- 
out having to make out they loved me. 
And no harm done. Only, I do like you, 
and everything seems to have been wrong 
for years. Oh, Steve, why has it? Good 
night, my dear. I'll come to see you to- 
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morrow, and we'll quarrel it out for good. 
I haven’t ever shrunk from facing the 
music, have I?” She fled into the shadows. 

He was wholly bewildered. But no 
mockery could have erased the memory of 
her eyes. When a man has loved a girl 
for ten years! Tomorrow he would not 
be tolerant of her pride, he would not sub- 
mit to whatever quixotic distress it was 
that had seized her. Remembering her 
high-arched throat, her arms lifting to him, 
her tear-wet cheeks, he fell asleep. 


T dawn, Jens’ promised storm was 

lashing the harbor till the waves ran 
far up the beach. Steve waited for Ellen, 
but she did not come and at last, after a 
plunge into the surf, he went back to the 
cabin. During the morning rain came up 
and hung low clouds across the harbor. He 
piled his hearth with birch-logs and sat 
remembering her. When after some hours 
she had not come, he went out into the 
storm, and keeping the Crandin cottage 
well in view, watched the fish-boats run in 
before the wind. 

Jens Koyen expertly docked his boat and 
directed Steve to help him warp it into 
the slip. “She'll get worse before she gets 
better,” he said, joining him. “The lake’s 
standing on her hind legs. There goes the 
Government—” he pointed to the Coast 
Guard station, where three diversely colored 
flags ran up the weather-mast. “They heard 
there’s a storm.” 

By midafternoon the rain had gone and 
a gale was blowing down the sky, behind 
a tight-curled roll of clouds. The great 
wind urged him out, but he dared not go, 
for Ellen had said that she would come, 
He raged before the fire, while the gale 
screamed across his roof. Twilight came 
clear green and golden up the harbor. He 
ate a sketchy supper, beginning to be afraid. 
As he stood at the western window, watch- 
ing the surf in the last afterglow, the limb 
of a tree, wrenched free, hurtled by on 
the wind. A moment later he heard rapid 
steps across his porch. 

She came in, so exalted by the wird, so 
erect and strong, that he could see only a 
victor, a conqueror, and was startled into 
a great irrelevance. “Ellen,” he cried, 
“you’ve got to go and win the Carleton!” 

She held his hand to her cheek, thank- 
ing him, but at once she was solemn. “Steve, 
I couldn’t come before because—Freddy got 
very sick last night, and this morning they 
carried him to our house. The doctor says 
he’s got to be taken to a hospital at once. 
If they don’t operate on him by tomorrow, 
he’ll—die. Something very grave, intestinal, 
I don’t know what. These island doctors— 
I’ve been terrified.” 

“Jens says the one this year 
good.” 

“At least he knows better than to cut 
poor Freddy open himself. We've used the 
Coast Guard cable to the mainland and 
arranged matters at the hospital at Roos- 
tigo. We've got to get him there, Steve. 
But three of the Nipigon’s crew refuse to 
stir—they’ve marched out and disappeared. 
That only leaves one, and he’s the cook. 
Freddy’s friends are all helpless, and scared 
blind. We've tried to get fishermen to 
go—they wont stir out of the harbor in 
their boats or with the Nipigon. They say 
it’s insane to think of it. The Coast Guard 
backs them up; they say the sea wont go 
down till tomorrow noon enough to let 
a boat get outside the bar, let alone across 
the lake. All shipping has been ordered 
in. Jens Koyen is willing. But he can’t 
handle the Nipigon alone.” 

A vision of the lake seething white at 
the Sturgeon Shoals flashed across Steve’s 
mind. “Jens knows more .about engines 
than I do,” he said. “It’s the engines that 
count in a sea. But I know the course to 
Roostigo as well as he does.” 
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Subtilite—$12.50; other 
sizes $15, $8.50, $4.25, 
$2.25. 
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uelques Fleurs— 
. 130, other sizes - 
25, $15, $4, $2. 


Le Parfum Ideal — 
6.75; other sizes — 
12.50, $3. 50, $1.75. 








Why a few fragrances have universal appeal, while 
others never attain it, is a question that can he 
answered only by those who know and love the out- 
standing favorites. 1, They alone can tell why the 
Houbigant periumes, Quelques Fleurs and Le Parfum Ideal, continue 
to delight and inspire — while Ae odeurs win but passing interest. 
Le Parfum Ideal is \ike an individual one might know forever, and 
in whom one would still find charming, unexpected new qualities. . . . . 
Quelques Fleurs is a gay bouquet, gloriously buoyant, with a smiling 
freshness that is always welcome.  Swdtilité, a later Houbigant 
odeur, is the perfume of sophistication, of luxury and mystery. This 
fragrance is held in a life-like Buddha bottle, which sets in a little 
shrine of black and brilliant red. ( As gifts, these Houbigant perfumes 


are unexcelled in appropriateness and quality. 


There is an interesting booklet, “ Things Perfumes Whisper”’ 
We will gladly send it to you, with five sachets perfumed with 
Houbigant odeurs. Please write for them. There is no charge. 
Houbigant, Inc., Dept. 254, 539 West 45th Street, New York, 
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your mirror says 
‘Coated Tongue” 
.. theres trouble ahead! 


you remember the physician’s first words 
when you call him in—“Let me see your 
tongue.” 

He knows that almost invariably the furry 
tongue, and the unpleasant breath that go with 
it, warn of intestinal stoppage, the real cause 
of many, many ills. 

People who want to ae fit know this too. 
So there’s a fine health habit growing up 
among them—each morning they look at the 
tell-tale tongue. When it is coated they take a 
refreshing, sparkling draft of Sal Hepatica, the 
approved effervescent saline. 

Sal Hepatica promptly and gently rids the in- 
testines of the products of waste the natural 
way — by releasing the secretions of water in 
the intestines. 

When you take Sal Hepatica, gone are the 
headaches—the feeling of fatigue,—and all 
the other enervating symptoms of intestinal 
sluggishness. 

Sal Hepatica not only corrects intestinal stop- 
page—it is beneficial, too, in the treatment of 
rheumatism, hyper-acidity, colds, biliousness, 
and disorders pd 2 the liver and kidneys, 

For Sal Hepatica contains the same heglth- 

siving salines as the waters of the famous 
Secure spas where so many people yearly 
go to “take the cure.” 

And just as you drink the waters at the spas, 
you take Sal Hepatica half an hour before 
your meals. Simply dissolve it in a glass of 
water—you will like its bubbling, sparkling 
qualities—its bracing tang. 

Take Sal Hepatica when you need it. It 
is helping to keep millions of people inter- 
nally clean and free of the poisons of waste. 

Send for our free booklet that explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica corrects intestinal 
stoppage and relieves other common ills. 





Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J-117, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 
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She caught his arm. 
So did Jens—he said: 
on the Nipigon.’” 

He was filling his pockets with cigarettes. 
“Oilskins and a sweater.” 

“You wont need the sweater. 
out.” 

They headed into the gale, their arms 
locked, bent steeply forward. The dock- 
light at the \Crandins’ slip whipped crazily 
on its support and threw a dim glare on 
the Nipigon. Jens pulled him out of the 
shrieking wind into the engine-room, where, 
above the ripple of twelve cylinders, it was 
possible to hear speech. “You're crazy if 
you're comin’,” Jens greeted him. “Now, 
we'll take her out of the slip on ropes—if 
there’s folks enough on the island. Hold 
her as close to the buoy as God’ll let you, 
goin’ out. When you pick up the Grosse 
Point light, keep it dead above the pilot- 
light till the current hits you, and then 
take her hard to the east. Never let the 
Sturgeon Shoals light get to port of you. 
That’s all to watch till you pick up two 
reds and two whites—then pray hard.” 

‘ “Why?” asked Ellen, over Steve’s shoul- 
er. 

“That’s Roostigo harbor light, with a 
steady white beyond. Ninety foot of chan- 
nel with a half-turn to the west, and this 
gale’s coming from the east. Now, Steve, 
you go see to your’ coop. I've cleared th: 
deck and got rid of everything loose inside. 
You just remember you got a boat under 
you, not a hobby-horse. You can trust the 
Nipigon—she’s used to goin’ short-handed.” 


“TI knew you would. 
‘Tell Steve I'll be 


It’s warm 


N the pilot-house Stephen was for a 

moment appalled by the weights of black 
water that raced by outside the slip. Old, 
desperate fights with the lake quickened in 
his pulse. He snapped on the hooded lamps, 
made certain of all the instruments, called 
experimentally down the telephone, set the 
two charts he would need under the clamps 
prepared for them. Inshore, a cluster of 
lights moved toward the dock. 

“They’re bringing Freddy,” Ellen said. 
“The doctor gave him morphine so he wont 
feel the sea. The doctor’s coming too, the 
old darling. And, Steve,”—she switched off 
the dim lights,—‘“Steve, so am I.” Her whis- 
per was white steel. 

“You’re staying here at the Coast Guard 
till I telephone from Roostigo that we 
were lucky.” But his pulse leaped with 
pride in her. “But let’s shake hands like 
friends, Ellen, for there’s a lot to settle 
between us still.” 

“There’s nothing, Steve. But I’m going. 
I know engines as well as you do, and I 
can set the cook free to help the doctor. 
Are you going to forget the storms we’ve 
ridden out together? Would you try to 
keep me back ionight ?” 

He thought of the black swells outside, 
and the Nipigon fighting them. She must 
watch that fight and share it, be a part of 
it with him. Nothing else was of any 
consequence at all. “It’s a criminal risk,” 
he said, “but I’d laugh at you if you stayed 
home.” 

“Tl hide in the galley till they’ve gone, 
and you wont even have to lie for me.” 
She laid her warm hands on his and van- 
ished. 

The lights swarmed aboard the Nipigon. 
A stretcher disappeared into the owner’s 
cabin. The dim flickerings outside filled 
with hurrying shapes, whose shouts were 
audible above the gale. Jens, on the deck, 
directed with 2 megaphone the manipula- 
tion of many ropes that were warped round 
stanchions or manned each by half a dozen 
islanders. 

Jens plunged hastily down a companion- 
way to the engine-room. The last dark 


shapes leaped off the deck and the doctor 
and the cook rushed up to cast off, when 
need be. 


His nerves riotous, Steve took 
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the wheel: it wouid take a dozen, not two, 
to cast off. He rang the bell. 

The engines stirred; the ropes held. The 
bow-line eased and the WNipigon’s flank 
swung toward the slip, but the far lines 
held. She heeled over, to a shriek of ropes, 
and her bow swung wide, but the engines 
caught her the moment he gave Jens the 
bell. There was one final heave from the 
dock, a faint shout, and they were outside 
in the harbor. Nothing, Steve felt, could 
be more breathicss than that launching. 
That over, they could survive the rest. 

The short waves of the harbor gave the 
Nipigon’s lean body a pitch that was like 
the trot of a poorly broken horse. She 
was articulate with a hundred noises, the 
deep groan of her steelwork, the crackling 
of her mahogany panels, the thud of every 
joint that had room for play, and the 
shuddering slap of the waves. The very 
glass before Steve’s eyes complained. 


HE door behind him opened to the roar 

and then closed. In the darkness Ellen 
was beside him, outside the flat circle of 
light above the instruments. “Jens needs 
a mechanic as little as you need another 
tongue. He’s doing miracles with those en- 
gines—and sneering at them for not being 
Diesels. He'll ring if he needs me.” She 
pressed her face to the dark glass. He 
could see her balancing expertly to the 
roll. ; 

The channel buoy was dancing at the bar 
like a mad firefly. As close as God would 
let him, Jens had said; so he cut in beside 
it as another jagged rhythm increased the 
boat’s trot. The strait was roaring white 
water, and the Nipigon slipped sickeningly 
from the wheel. He held her, eased her, 
drove her nose into the spray that flooded 
across the glass. The light swung by. He 
could have touched it with a boxt-hook. 

“Oh, well played!” Ellen cried. 

“She’s a great boat, a beautiful boat,” 
he said. “I’m going to love her like an 
old friend.” 

The Nipigon quieted to the longer and 
easier but far more ruthless roll of the 
open lake. Steve’s nerves relaxed. He 
would not pick up the Grosse Point light 
for another hour, and till then he could 
trust the singing steel and mahogany abou! 
him. He discovered that his forehead wa 
wet with perspiration. He had not known 
that he was so badly frightened. 

Ellen had braced herself in the corner 
at his left where two panels of glass met. 
He could see her when the Nipigon rolled 
far over. Through the murk, he divined 
rather than saw her breast arched upward, 
her head thrown back—and in that narrow 
room she was electrically alive. 

“Steve,” she said, after a while, and her 
voice was vibrant, “it’s too late for the 
Carleton. But the Mowbray comes the week 
after it and they'll all be there, that Wye 
trollop and all the rest. I’ve decided to 
enter it. I think I'll win.” 

“I know you will.” 

“No woman on earth could keep me from 
winning it. I’m not confident—I know I'll 
take it. After the Mowbray, I’m going on 
—I don’t know how far. Tonight, I feel 
as if I could win anything. What’s hap- 
pened to me? My blood simply gallops 
with pride.” 

“Anyone on earth,” he said, “might be 
excited tonight. But who else besides you 
would be thinking about golf?” 

“I’m thinking about Freddy, too. But 
the doctor says he'll be all right.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“No.” 

“You're not frightened?” 

“No.” 

“TI am—scared as hell.” He switched on 
the forward searchlight. Beneath its beam 
the Nipigon’s white bow climbed skyward. 
hung poised, plunged down a cliff. In the 
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Picrure Opportunities 
Never Wair 


Be sure to take along your Kopak 








OVEMBER .... month of football thrills... . Thanksgiving holi- 
days.... outdoor trips... . thirty days of glorious Kodak 
opportunities. An ideal time to get snap-shots for your album. Re- 
member, picture opportunities never wait. Take your Kodak along 
DR. Ra fully loaded wherever you go. Be ready for pictures whenever they 
snap the bigh-ipers sheet happen. Don’t let this month slip by without a picture-record of these 


the big thrills. Then enjey 
hem all ever in, with 
“pictures inyeur album.  COlorful, eveptful days. Kodaks $5 up. . . . at your dealer’s. 


pictures in your album. 





EasTMAN Kopak Company, RocuesTeErR, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Pipe Smoker Applies 
Medical Training 


Selecting Tobacco 





Some folks act on ‘‘hunches,’”’ some on 
emotion, some on pet theories, and still 
others on cold logic. 

Here is a pipe smoker in the “logic” 
class. And the reason, as he explains, is 
that for three years he has been taught to 
take nothing for granted, but to prove his 
way as he goes, 

427 Lyons Avenue 


Newark, N. J. 
Larus & Bro. Co. Oct. 16, 1926. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Most medical students by the time 
they reach the third year of their work have 
abzorbed the scientific spirit. That is, we 
take nothing for granted unless it has been 
confi by experiment or other reliable 
means. Prove it, we say! 


Some time ago I decided to start smoking 
a pipe. Choosing the pipe was easy enough, 
but finding the tobacco to go with it was 
not so easy. I experimented, trying one 
tobacco after another. Some would have a 
fragrant aroma, but oh—what a taste they 
would leave! Others left my mouth like a 
furnace. A few reminded me of a poorly 
ventilated chemical laboratory. 

I had almost decided that what I was 
looking for—a cool, sweet taste and a 

leasant aroma—was impossible. Finally, 


took the advice of one of the fellows and 
tried your good ole blue can. Eureka! You 
can’t get me away from it now. 

You should call Edgeworth—‘money’s 
worth.” 


Sincerely yours, 
Irving H. Plaine 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth 
we make this offer: 










Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your name 

and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 8 S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
s & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
On your radio— tune in on WRVA, ave feath 


Va. — the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 
(254.1 meters) 1180 kilocycles. 





shaft of light a great black hill rushed at 
them and dissolved away: beyond it other 
summits danced. He shut off the light. 
“That’s the bright face of danger you've 
heard of.” 

“We'd be better off if we saw.it oftener. 
I’ve read too, about plucking this flower 
safety from this nettle danger..... But 
I’m thinking golf, mostly. But there’s more 
than golf in it. It’s because—can we be 
honest at last on a roaring lake, Steve? It’s 
because if I’m vindicated in your eyes, I 
can be in my own, at last.” 

“In the name of heaven!” he shouted. 
“What do you mean by vindication in my 
eyes? Don’t you know? Can’t you see 
how I—” 

“Tl tell you. I think it’s time—” 

The engine-room telephone buzzed. 

“Send Ellen down,” Jens roared. She 
leaped for the door and he was alone with 
the lake and the knowledge that something 
had gone wrong below. No change was 
apparent in the Nipigon’s power, however— 
she streaked on into seas that broke just 
off her bow. She was an acrobat, leaping 
surely to taut ropes. He could hear a long 
hissing, now, when a crest passed them, 
and guessed that the wind was shifting, 
which meant that the gale was blowing out. 
A triangle of lights, dipping and leaning, 
swung into sight, became a pair, became 
a single light. An ore-boat. Her pendulum- 
like swing was a stronger earnest of the 
storm than their own roll. 

No word from the engine-room. Ellen 
had been gone heaven knew how long. If 
the engine—if the engine! He buzzed the 
telephone sharply. “Nothing, you dumb- 
head!” Jens yelled back, after a long 
time. “We just stripped an oil-cock, that’s 
all.” 

He saw the Grosse Point light and a 
moment later the dim spark that was its 
pilot-light. He held them in vertical line 
till he could feel the Nipigon slipping to 
the stern, and then, gasping at the risk, 
gave her the helm. At the moment, the 
storm roared through the door again and 
Ellen was at his side, her hand on his arm 
at the crisis. The Nipigon was caught up, 
keeled far over till they could look along 
the white fringe of a swell, and then rose 
up clean and obedient. A boat, a queen 
of a boat! 

“Steve,” Ellen gasped, “it’s glorious! It’s 
like—it’s like something we always meant 
to do.” 

The seas now came quartering from the 
stern, and the Nipigon rocked like the tip 
of a poplar. But she was stanch—oh, a 
gallant boat, as gallant as Ellen. 

“What happened below?” he asked. 

“The force-pump got sprung loose. I 
pumped oil by hand while Jens repaired 
it. He made a new one under my eyes. 
I’m well sprayed.” She thrust her wrists 
under the binnacle-light and he saw that 
they were stained black. 


HE dim chronometer said that they 

had been three hours, but those hurry- 
ing shapes on the dock belonged to last 
year at least. An hour more would see 
them nearly in. They were side by side, 
molded to the rocking dive of the boat, 
breathing together, staring together into the 
tossing dark. A companionship as tangible 
as the spokes of the wheel flowed between 
them—a silent, eloquent joy. 

The double white flash of the Sturgeon 
Shoals light appeared far to starboard# The 
Nipigon sensed it with a quiver of shoal 
water, and at once steadied to the long, 
violent roll. Steve sighed his relief. 

“T could take her in blindfolded from 
here to the harbor,” he said. His nerves 
and veins flooded with exultation. The 
animal joy of survival possessed him. More 
than all else in the world he wanted to 
leave the wheel and take Ellen in his arms. 
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“Ellen,” he began, but her own swift joy 
had anticipated him. 

“Steve, there’s been nothing like this in 
my life for—for the five years since things 
started wrong with us. How could we ever 
venture to risk losing it again?” 

“If it takes a storm to make you see! 
My dear, my dear, all these years I’ve 
been looking for you—and trying like a 
fool to hate you.” 

“Do you suppose I haven’t tried to crowd 
you out of my heart? Everything has been 
wrong and barren with me. And nowhere 
on earth could I discover us—the old you 
and me.” She stepped nearer and clasped 
her hands on his forearm. But she saw a 
light hull-down ahead. “Is that the Roos- 
tigo light?” 

It turned from red to white, flashed white 
a second time, became red again. ‘‘Roostigo,” 
he said. “Half an hour will tell.” 

“What might happen?” 

“If she didn’t answer the helm—there 
are so many gadgets on the steering mech- 
anism. One might be stripped.” 

“T’'ll man the emergency wheel.” 

An unseen lee shore slackened the waves 
and steadied the Nipigon to a sleepier roll. 
For a mile or so it endured and then they 
came out into the open lake and the bulk- 
heads again cried loudly. Ahead of them 


the light winked its slow, comic color- 
change. 

“When will we see white water?” Ellen 
asked. 


“Two minutes before we reach it.” 


HE still clasped his arms in hers and 

they stood braced stanchly to the heav- 
ing sea. “Last night,” she said, “I thought 
they wouldn’t, couldn’t come back, ever 
again—all those years of ours, Steve. And 
then, the moment I set foot on the Nipigon, 
I knew they had.” He moved toward her. 
“No, keep your eye on the compass, Steve. 
I can manage to kiss you—a little—sort of 
glancing.” 

He knew, dazedly, that there was storm 
and terror without. It was incredible, all 
was so well within. 

“There’s the white water,” she whispered. 
“Take her through, Steve. It’s the last 
green.” And she released him to take the 
auxiliary wheel. 

There was shoal water under the Nipigon, 
and a current racing, and the wind driving 
them sideward toward the twisted shelf. 
He remembered boats hove-to outside wait- 
ing for the wind to leave the east, and, 
dauntless, swung the Nipigon round into 
the trough, across it, between frantic buoy- 
lights. The broken seas shook her so that 
he had to clinch his legs about an upright. 
The boat slipped from the rudder and ca- 
reened with the wind but bucked back to 
his control. He eased her off, while white 
hissing water doused the glass before him, 
and then, his teeth set, sent her into it. 
She took the helm and though the wind 
heeled her over she held on. The last 
buoy-light hung for a moment to the bow, 
then cleared to starboard. A vast black 
headland crept out of the darkness. They 
gained it, passed into its shelter, and the 
wind dropped out of sight. 

The chronometer thundered in the sud- 
denly quief pilot-house. There were lights 
along the harbor. He pulled the siren wide 
open, and a half-mile away a dock flooded 
white in answer. He rang half-speed to 
Jens. The Nipigon rode on an even keel. 

“You did it, Steve!” she said softly. 
“And Freddy is two down to you, like me. 
And so you’re going to marry the little 
dumb-bell !” 

He half turned from the wheel. “Ellen, 
when I can count how many kinds of 
fools there are, I'll tell you how many I’ve 
been.” 

She walked into the circle of the arm 
he could spare from the wheel. 
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Nera very new about that, is there? 
You've heard it a thousand times. If 
you've ever kept house you know it’s true. 


Because it és true, it wasn’t enough that 
The Hoover should whisk up dust and lint 
from the surface of carpetings. 


No; so long as it was the deeply embedded 
dirt that did the damage, The Hoover must 
be designed to get that, too. 


What better method of getting it than to 
apply the time-tested principle of beating— 
of jarring the buried dirt to the surface so 
it would be suctioned away? 


Such is the reasoning behind The Hoover, 
which as everyone knows is the electric 
cleaner which beats, as it sweeps, as it cleans. 


Such is the practical common sense behind 
the now-famous principle of ‘Positive 
Agitation,’’ which is beating reduced to an 
exact scientific process. 


Such beating, instead of being concentrated 
in a few violent strokes as with thecarpet- 
beater or broom, is modified by The Hoover 


he HOOVER ~ 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 





into aseries of swiftly repeated air-cushioned 
taps. This is accomplished by means of a 
totally new appliance—the exclusive and 
patented Hoover Agitator illustrated here. 


Suction lifts the rug from the floor and floats 
it on a cushion of air while the Agitator 
gently flutters out all the embedded grit. 


Then strong suction draws all this dirt in- 
to the dust-tight Hoover bag. 


Simple, isn’t it? Efficient, too. ‘“You have 
to beat rugs to get them clean.” 


The difference between The Hoover and a 
vacuum Cleaner is that The Hoover does beat 
them—‘‘Positive Agitation”’ being a feature 
of the celebrated Model 700 Hoover and of 
the lower-priced Model 543 Hoover as well. 


. a a 


Authorized Hoover Dealers wilt make you an allowance 

on your old cleaner, delivering tp @ new 

Hoover on easy payments. Cash price, the 85 Q* 

Model 700, $75.00 or the Model 543 am 

Dusting tools, $12.50. Prices slightly higher west of 
Rockies and in Canada. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners... The 
Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


Reg. Trade Mark 
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This starry 
shell-pink 
nail polish 


The irresistible flutter of 
bright, star-lit finger tips! 






The marvelous new polish 
that does such wonders for work- 
aday fingers is simply the rage. 
Your nails stay bright as span- 
gles for a week or more. Even 
hot water won’t dim or discolor 
its thin natural brilliance. 

In Natural Pink and Deep 
Rose. Each 35c. So is the Cutex 
Polish Remover. Or mail coupon 
with 10c for samples. 

Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 


CUTEX 
LIQUID POLISH 


Brighter and more natural 


I enclose 10c for samples. Send Natural 
Pink ( Deep Rose ( (Check your prefer- 


ence). 
Northam Warren, Dept. RR-11A 
114 West 17th St., New York 

















“Add one kind more, Steve.” 

“Which one is that?” 

“The kind that said I couldn’t use my 
head. That cut deep, because—oh, my dear, 
why do you suppose I came back to the 
island this summer? Why do you suppose 
I cut and run? Would it have been using 
my head to stay away when I knew you 
were here and I knew that all we needed 
was a chance to swear a little at each 
other ?” 
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“T have an idea,” he said, with convic- 
tion, “that I’m no longer two up.” 

She smiled, enchantingly. “Keep them. 
I’m satisfied to remain the medalist.” 

The telephone buzzed. “Tell Ellen to get 
out and help the cook dock us,” Jens said. 
“That is, if you don’t feel you have to go 
with her.” 

She crowed into it. “Oh, Jens, how you’re 
going to tear your hair when you find out 
what’s happened and you not here to see!” 





RICH 


MAN—POOR 


MAN 


(Continued from paze 59) 


a man slouched into the room. Tall he 
was, and thin—his face red with the per- 
spiration beading it, his shock of black 


hair awry. 

“Evenin’, Mrs. O’Keefe.” He nodded 
to her indifferently. Then, curtly: “Say, 
I wanta talk to Mary alone.” 

“Sure, I was joost goin’, anyhow. I only 


joost dropped in to have a dish o’ tea.” 

“Then come some other day an’ have it, 
Mrs. O’Kee‘fe.” 

“We've ahlready had it, bless you—and 
foine tea it was, too—some noo Chiny 
tea they give away now, wid ivery dollar’s 
worth of groceries at McNulty’s store. 
Well, Mary darlin’, I'll be on me way. 
Me own stew’s on the stove, and I’d best 
be lookin’ after it, or ‘tis burned ‘twill 
be, and himself swearin’ mad, to be eatin’ 
it burned, more’s the pity.” 


S the door creakingly closed after her, 

Mary turned to her husband, a little 
frown of disapproval wrinkling her white 
forehead. “Jake, aintcha got no manners 
at all, that you’d ask Mrs. O’Keefe to be 
leavin’ like that,” she reproached him, face, 
neck, arms, glistening with beads of mois- 
ture as she stood over the blazing stove. 

“See here, Mary, I aint come home today 
to be perlite nor to talk to Mrs. O’Keefe. 
I come home to—” 

“Well, whatever it is, make _ yerself 
comf’table while ye’re doin’ it. Set, why 
don’tcha?” She ran past him on her way 
to the door, out of the kitchen into the 
bedroom and back again, while he filled 
a thick glass with water from the faucet, 
gulped it down and wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand. When Mary returned, 
he was still standing there, a puzzled, un- 
certain look on his none too clean coun- 
tenance. 

“Why don’tcha set, Jake?” 

He made a wry face—sniffed the air. 
Then he brought a clenched hand down 


heavily on the table beside him. “Thet 
damn’ smell again!” 
“T know. It’s them onions.” She nodded 


sympathetically. “Somethin’ fierce, aint it ?” 

“*Taint them onions, an’ well you know 
it. It’s thet damn’ perfumery you been 
wastin’ money on again.” 

“Now, Jake!” The pout in her voice, 
like that in a little child’s. 

“You know how I hate that stuff.” 

“But Jake, I only put it on, to take off 
that there onion smell. Sure I like perfume 
—I’m crazy about it, but I wouldn’t use 
it, when you don’t like it, except only fer 
them onions. Honest, Jake.” 

“Honest, nothin’,” he snarled. “You’re a 
fine one to use thet word ‘honest,’ aint you, 
now? You, thet aint got a honest bone in 
yer whole lyin’ body.” 

She stiffened at that, and a look of fear 
crept into her gray eyes. But she spoke 
coolly enough. “Say, look out! Who you 
think ye’re talkin’ to, anyways, Jake? I 
aint standin’ fer no—” 

“Ye’re standin’ fer whatever I want you 
should stand fer, see? ‘Cause I got the 
goods on you—get thet? I dropped in at 
Mike Casey’s fer a drink, comin’ home—an’ 


| I heard—” 


“What do I care what you heard? Talk 
about women’s gossipin’. Men is twicet as 
bad. What do I care fer any rotten gossip 
they told you?” 

“You'll care all right, before I’m through. 
You—you—” The muscles of his face 
worked strangely. 

“What’s eatin’ you, Jake? Spit it out, 
fer heaven’s sake.” Q 

“Ye’re yella, you are. Sure you are. 
Thet’s why you was always wantin’ yella 
walls in here, wearin’ yella dresses—even 
got a yella apern on now!” He glared furi- 
ously at the innocent yellow gingham. 
“You betcher sweet life, yella’s yer color all 
right, all right.” 

Her chin went up defiantly. “Sure, I like 
yellow, sure I do. I love it. For why? 
Cause it’s all happy—like the sunshine—it 
aint a mean, cold color—it’s happy—happy 
—like I wanta be. I always feel good 


when I’m wearin’ yellow—it’s a happy 
color.” 
“Yeh? Well, you aint gonna feel so 


happy, when I get through with what I’m 
tellin’ you,” he sneered. “I just heard all 
about you an’ Al—” 

“What you hear?” She nobly feigned a 
nonchalance she was far from feeling. 

“Heard o’ yer carryin’s-on, I did. Heard 
o’ yer goin’ round with thet dancin’ skunk, 
while I been slavin’ like a dog to give you 
all the stuff you keep hollerin’ fer—like thet 
damn’ perfume!” he growled. 

“Jake, I get so lonely here.” She strove 
to keep the sobs out of her shaking voice. 
“When I’m through with my ‘work—an’ 
there aint so much work, even, to fill up 
my time, what with only two of us to do 
fer—” 

“Well, why’s it only two? You never 
wanted a kid.” His tone was surly. 

She flared up then. “Don’t you dare 
shoot lies like that at me, Jake. You know 
it’s a lie! I’m crazy to have kids, lots of 
‘em, only I aint gonna have ’em till I 
can bring ’°em up decent an’ proper, an’ 
you aint never made enough money fer 
that. When you do, why—” 

He threw back his head and gave an 
ugly laugh. “When I do, hey? Well, get 
this—an’ get it right: When I do, you 
aint gonna have no share in my pile, see? 
You aint gonna have no kids o’ mine to 
spend it on, see? For why? ’Cause I’m 
quittin’ you flat—now—right here. Maybe 
I aint got such a swell name, like yer friend 
Al Carter. I got a plain name, Smith, 
Jake Smith; but anyhow, it’s always been 
a clean name, an’ no female’s gonna dirty 
it up, see? No one’s gonna have the right 
to throw mud on it, neither, get me? I 
said I was quittin’ you, didn’t I? Well, by 
God, I aint! After them pretty little stories 
I heard about you an’ him, you’re the one 
what’s gettin’ out o’ here—not me! You 
kin go to yer mother’s, any place—an’ I'll 
send yer clothes after you. Only”—his face 
worked convulsively as he spat the words 
at her: “Only—get the hell out o’ here— 
an’ hurry!” He stood there, tense, taut, as 
the door slammed shut, upon Mary’s exit. 

“This wouldn’t ’a’ happened, if I’d only 
been a rich guy,” he muttered bitterly. 
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Reveal Film-Free 
Teeth So White 


and Sparkling 


Now dentists tell you how to brighten 
smiles and largely ward off tooth and 


gum disorders 


Send Coupon for 10-day Tube Free 



































(Above) “THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 

GIRL,” says Consuelo Flowerton, “has come 

to realize that on glorious health, beauty de- 

pends. And on healthy, film-free teeth, as 

gained by Pepsodent, rests the radiance of 
one’s smile.” 


HE way to gain clear teeth and firm 
gums, according to modern dental 
opinion, is a simple one—keep your teeth 


film free. 


That means a different kind of cleanli- 
ness from the cleanliness that follows 
ordinary brushing. For ordinary brush- 
ing fails in properly combating film; the 
stubborn film to which many of the com- 
moner tooth and gum disorders, and most 
cases of “off-color” teeth are charged. 


To accomplish that end, authorities 
urge the use of Pepsodent. A tooth paste 
different from all others. A tooth paste 
scientifically developed to do what ordi- 
nary brushing failed to do. A tooth paste 
compounded in consultation with world’s 
dental authorities as a Special Film- 
Removing Agent. 
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(Above) GRACE DALTON AND GERALD JOHNSTON ride out early to 
enjoy the autumn tinglein the air. Health like theirs goes hand in hand with 
glorious smiles kept bright by daily use of Pepsodent. 





























(Above) EN ROUTE TO CLOUDLAND are 
Barbara Stanwyck and Rex Cherryman. The 
former's smile, kept radiant by Pepsodent, is 
irresistibly charming, say those who have seen 
her play in the new show “Burlesque.” 


Run your tongue across your teeth. 
Note the film—the slippery sort of coat- 
ing—that you feel. Note how your present 
method may be failing in its duty. 


That film is the great enemy of teeth 
and gums. It clings to teeth, breeds 
germs by the millions and invites the 
acids of decay. It absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc.; makes teeth 
look dingy and “off color,” 































Film, too, is the forming ground for 
tartar. And tartar, with germs, is the 
cause of pyorrhea, soft gums and gum 
troubles. You must remove film twice 
a day EVERY DAY of your life, den- 
tists say. Then glistening teeth and 
coral gums come. 


Pepsodent removes that film. It 
functions to firm the gums. It keeps 
the mouth clean by multiplying the 
alkalinity of the saliva. It meets in 
almost every way the exactments of 
highest dental requirements in a quality 
tooth paste. On dental advice, thou- 
sands are adopting it. 





FREE — 10-Day Tube 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1304,1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S 
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PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 





To keep all 


your teeth 


clean them all 


ib Pro-phy-lac-tic is de- 
signed to reach a// your 
teeth. The curve of the bristles 
conforms to the curve of your 
jaw. The handle curves, too, 
so that youdon’thave to stretch 
your mouth out of shape to 
reach back molars. 


Sold in three sizes by all deal- 
ers in the U. S., Can., and all 
over the world. Prices in the 
U.S. and Can. : Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, 50c; e-allecine-dic 
Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Baby, 25c. Made in three dif- 
ferent bristle textures—hard, 
medium, soft—with white or 
colored transparent handles 
—red, green, orange. (A larg- 
er cig A with four 
rows of bristles is priced 60 
cents.) Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company, Florence, Mass. 
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EXPERT TESTIMONY 


(Continued from page 42) 


establish Mrs. Gardiner’s culpability, an- 
other and impeccable witness was needed. 
Mr. Gardiner’s sullen mouth, his heavy re- 
lentless eyes, said Mr, Gardiner would not 
stop at much. 

Mrs. Gardiner’s scornful profile, obsti- 
nately presented, said he might try what he 
pleased. He had not named the one man— 
she had wondered in the beginning why. 
Now she saw—he hadn’t facts enough to go 
on. 
Futile sparring, clutching and slipping— 
even the Judge’s calm wore thin before the 
unlovely spectacle of Mr. Gardiner’s lawyers 
groping for the final and fatal hold and not 
quite getting it—Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyers 
struggling, snarling to be free, and not quite 
making that either. 

Upon the occasion of an especially tem- 
perish exchange of objections, the Judge 
tapped sharply upon his desk. 

“If there is much more of that,” he said, 
“T will shorten this case very materially.” 
Steel in velvet, not to be misunderstood. 

Mr. Gardiner’s lawyers went into confer- 
ence that afternoon. They decided, perhaps, 
that desperate necessity confronted them— 
certainly Mr. Gardiner himself, bitterness 
made flesh, did not restrain them. If the 
measure upon which they eventually decided 
appalled, it did not deter him. He set his 
jaw; he narrowed his eyes—he approved. 

And on the next day, which was the fifth, 
Mr. Gardiner’s lawyers called a new witness, 
a very small witness, a witness whose slip- 
pered feet, when she sat in the chair, came 
nowhere near the floor—in brief, the miracle 
of eleven years before: Pauline Elise. 

When the case began, Mrs. Gardiner had 
sent Pauline Elise to her grandmother—Mrs. 
Gardiner’s own mother, who lived in a pleas- 
ant old house in Westchester. “The thing’s 
too much on my nerves—she’s better away 
from me till it’s over,” Mrs. Gardiner had 
said. She learned what nerves could be when 
Pauline Elise and her grandmother walked 
into court together, holding each other’s 
hands. 


RS. LARUE had resisted pathetically ; 
i but the suddenness of the lawyer’s 
attack, the fact that the child’s father in- 
sisted .... the final and unfortunate fact 
that Mrs. Gardiner had gone somewhere out 
of town overnight and could not be reached, 
made resistance vain. Ultimately, Mrs. 
Larue capitulated. She brought Pauline 
Elise into court herself. They walked into 
the place together and sat down side by side. 
Fifty years separated them, but not much 
else. They smiled at each other reassuringly 
and sat so their shoulders touched. For 
Mrs. Larue, the courtroom might well have 
been a tumbril—and Pauline Elise rode with 
her. White curls and silver-gilt capped two 
gallant but deeply disquieted heads. 

Mrs. Gardiner caught her breath and jerked 
forward when she saw them; her lawyer 
touched her on the arm, and pale as a dead 
woman, she sank back into her seat. Her 
red lips scarred her ashen face. She bit them 
redder yet. Her gray eyes swam in tears. 
The lawyer whispered in her ear. She 
nodded, put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
Presently she smiled at Pauline Elise, but the 
smile twisted uncontrollably into an an- 
guished grimace. 

Shame and fear rode on Mrs. Gardiner’s 
slender shoulders—almost for the naked eye 
to watch. 

As for Mr. Gardiner—he looked once at 
Pauline Elise and did not look back again— 
he sat dogged and grim; his devils rode him, 
unrelenting, unconcealed. 

The Judge alone preserved an unaltered 
front—dry as a desert, chill as a frozen river, 
immutable as a yellowing ivory god set high 
on a shelf in some darkly cluttered shop. 


Only—when Pauline Elise looked up at 
him politely, smeothing her starched white 
skirts above her healthily roughened little 
knees—only then did the Judge thaw. His 
eyes grew very kind. 

“Ts it necessary,” said the Judge to Mr. 
Gardiner’s lawyer, “to draw this child into 
the case? Is it absolutely necessary ?” 

The eyeglassed lawyer regretfully insisted 
that it was. He deplored as much as any- 
one, he said, the tragic necessity for involv- 
ing a child in an adult struggle. However, 
he said, only the child could cut the Gordian 
knot. And that cut could be arrived at, he 
trusted, in such a way that the child’s sensi- 
bilities need not be outraged; the child might 
scarcely realize what was taking place. But 
in time to come was it not after all for the 
child’s best interests that the truth should 
come to light? In the deplorable state of 
affairs with which the plaintiff found himself 
confronted, was there any hope for the 
child’s future welfare and happiness? 

“Is that a rhetorical question?” inquired 
the Judge dryly. When the eyeglassed law- 
yer had shrugged and bowed, having no 
other answer at hand, the Judge inquired of 
the defendant’s lawyers if the defendant 
wished also to examine the child as a wit- 
ness. 

Mrs. Gardiner started, stung and trem- 
bling—but a hand on her arm urged her 
once more gently back. 

“We do, Your Honor,” stated Mrs. Gar- 
diner’s lawyer. “The defendant has nothing 
to fear, in fact everything to gain from 
utterly honest and straightforward testi- 
mony such as the child would doubtless sup- 
ply. Of course there is always the fact that 
a child’s memory may not be so accurate as 
that of a grown person—also a.child of such 
tender years may misinterpret quite uncon- 
sciously—with only the purest motives.” 

The Judge himself explained to Pauline 
Elise the nature of an oath while she 
looked up at him seriously out of wide gray 
eyes, her soft lips politely pursed to indicate 
respectful attention. Even the eyeglassed 
lawyer, whose mouth was set in cynical 
parentheses and whose voice had the whin- 
ing, edged overtone of a whirling saw, looked 
kindly upon Pauline Elise. In her starched 
white skirts, with her slender legs, white- 
socked and black-slippered, dangling well 
above the floor, with her black-ribboned, 
broad-brimmed hat set demurely upon her 
pale-curled head, she had a quaint young 
dignity, an innocent charm. 

She was, one saw, the child of her 
mother before that mother’s beauty had been 
tarnished—by careless handling. Equally, 
in some undeniable way, was she the child 
of her father. Not merely her blondeness 
attested it. It was as if the best of each of 
them had gone to the making of that bit 
of unmarred humanity. No wonder, seeing 
her in such a place, for such a purpose, 
no wonder Mr. Gardiner stiffened and Mrs. 
Gardiner blenched. 


" HAT is your name, my child?” asked 

the Judge, while the grandmother 
clasped her hands tightly together and 
blushed the slow painful blush of age en- 
countering indignity. 

“Pauline Elise Gardiner.” The softest shy 
voice those walls had heard in many a day! 

“And how old are you?” 

“Tll be twelve next October.” (Not, “I 
was eleven, last October,” nor “I am eleven, 
now.” Children don’t count that way— 
always tugging forward, numbering always 
the birthday just ahead.) 

The Judge nodded, understanding. 

“Do you know,” he inquired of her, “what 
an oath is?” 

Pauline Elise hesitated courteously— 
knitted a babyish brow. “Not swearing?” 
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she brought out at last. “You mean—the 
other kind?” 

“I mean the other kind,” said the Judge. 
“You promise—you swear, that is, to speak 
nothing but the truth.” 

sir,” said Pauline Elise obediently. 
“My grandmother told me—last 


Gardiner turned then upon. her 
mother a slow, a faintly questioning look. 
Apprehension was in it, of a_ vital sort. 
Shame was in it too—for the apprehension. 
Mr. Gardiner lowered his head and rubbed 
his chin with a faint trace of nervousness. 

“Your grandmother told you what an oath 
was,” said the Judge. “I suppose you go to 
Sunday-school, don’t you, Pauline Elise?” 

“My grandmother takes me,” said Pauline 
Elise, and between the old woman and the 
very young one flitted a lovely look. “My 
child—my child!” cried faded eyes behind 
thick gold-rimmed spectacles; and, “It’s all 
right—I’m not so very scared,” said wide- 
open gray ones. 

“Then you know the difference between 
right and wrong,” said the Judge. “Wait a 
bit!” For a moment he sat looking straight 
ahead of him, smiling queerly. ‘“That’s ask- 
ing a good deal of you. Ill try again: 
you know what a lie is, Pauline Elise?” 

“Yes,” said Pauline Elise, nodding a solemn 
head. 

“You know that it is wrong to lie? That 
to lie under oath is a sin?” 

“T know it.” 


HE Judge continued kindly: “Do you 

know what will happen—” He amended 
that, too. “Do you know what would hap- 
pen if you lied—now—and here—after you 
have sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth?” 

Pauline Elise answered with entire sim- 
plicity: “God wont like it.” 

Her mouth trembled a little as she said it. 

Mr. Gardiner put his hand over his eyes, 
abruptly. 

“No,” said the Judge slowly and distinctly, 
“God would not like it.” He looked out 
over the courtroom. His gaze traveling from 
place to place fell upon Mr. Gardiner’s sullen 
bent. -head—upon. Mrs. Gardiner’s- strained 
defiant. immobility—upon: the lawyers, alert 
as. terriers—upon Sarah; sinisterly satisfied. 

“T see that you do understand, Pauline 
Elise,” said the Judge gravely. “Better than 
most.” He administered the oath himself, 
and allowed Mr. Gardiner’s lawyer to take 
the witness. 

The eyeglassed lawyer began by being very 
gentle with Pauline Elise—almost deferen- 
tial. His manner inferred that he found 
himself engaged upon a task peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to him, and that he intended to go 
about it with all the delicacy and restraint 
he could command. Assuming a kind of 
regretful solemnity, he inquired of Pauline 
Elise where she went to school. 

Pauline Elise supplied the name of a very 
good school indeed, one well-known for its 
exclusive excellency. 

“Do you board at the school?” he asked. 

“I’m a day-pupil,” said Pauline Elise, shak- 
ing her head unsmiling. 

“Ah—then you are at home whenever you 
are not in school?” 

“Except coming, and going,” said Pauline 
Elise. “Yes sir. 

“Of course—I see!” said the lawyer. The 
Judge looked faintly amused. 

“In summer,” the lawyer continued, “when 
you have no school, do you stay at home— 
or do you go away?” 

“Both,” said Pauline Elise. When some 
ene in the courtroom covered a chuckle 
with a cough, she looked surprised. 

“Last summer—for instance,” said the 
lawyer, “what did you do?” 

“Both,” said Pauline Elise again. 

The eyeglassed lawyer looked annoyed, 
and his manner lost just a little of its ex- 


— His tone sharpened 


“Will you tell us what you mean by that?” , 

“First,” said Pauline Elise with beautiful 
dignity, “I stayed in town—then I went 
away—then I came back and stayed in town 
some more. It was both, like I said,” she 
finished. Her father seemed to show in her 
for a moment, his oddly reflected. 

“T see,” said the lawyer. “Well, Pauline 
Elise, when was it you went away? Can 
you tell us that?” 

“Last summer,” said Pauline Elise. 

“Last summer, of course—but what part 
of last summer—what nionth?” The eye- 
glassed one had need of all the gentleness 
he could summon. Pauline Elise regarded 
him so straightly, answered him so literally. 
Still her literalness, properly handled, might 
mean a definite reply to the doubts which 
Mr. Gardiner’s lawyers had been unable to 
remove concerning Mrs. Gardiner’s behavior. 

“What month, Pauline Elise; tell us that.” 

“In June,” said Pauline Elise, “I went to 
the country.” 

“Who took you to the country?” asked the 
lawyer quickly. 

“My grandmother,” said Pauline Elise. 
She looked across to Mrs. Larue and smiled. 

There had been dogs in the countty, two 
wonderful Airedale puppies; and there had 
been a garden—other things, not to be found 
within the walls of a town apartment, how- 
ever beautiful and satisfactory 

“All of June, it was,” aor "Pauline Elise 
with a little sigh. 

“In June, your grandmother took you to 
the country—well, in July, what happened?” 

“We came back to town.” 

“We? Who do you mean by we, Pauline 
ware Did your mother go to the country 
too ” 

“No—she was too busy.” 

A sickish breath of amusement rippled 
through the room. Pauline Elise lifted her 
head a little, sensing, without understanding. 
The Judge frowned, and Mr. Gardiner’s 
lawyer went on hurriedly to forestall re- 
proof or objection. 

“In July, Pauline Elise, your father went 
away, didn’t he?” 

“He went to Europe,” said Pauline Elise, 
“yes,” 

“And where did your mother go?” 

“She went to the beach—to our cottage.” 

“Who went with her—to your cottage, at 
the beach?” 

“Sarah went—and me.” 

“Just you and Sarah—nobody else?” 

“That’s all,” said Pauline Elise. 

“Are you sure that is all?” asked the 
lawyer with the glittering eyeg 

“Perfeckly,” said Pauline Elise. 

“Did no one come to the cottage at the 
beach to see you and your mother—while 
you were there?” asked the lawyer. 

“IT didn’t say nobody came to see us,” 
explained Pauline Elise patiently. “I said 
nobody went with us,” She smiled a small 
apologetic smile. 


RS. GARDINER’S hands clung hard 

together in her lap; Mr. Gardiner 
lifted his head, glared up from under thick 
fair eyebrows—waiting. 

“Who came to see you?” asked the lawyer 
quickly—like the sweep of a.thin shining 
blade. 

Pauline Elise mentioned the one 
name. “He came,” she said. 

Somebody caught her breath sharply— 
Mrs. Gardiner, or Mrs. Gardiner’s mother— 
even a horrified bystander, it might have 
been—impossible to tell. lawyer 
gently back and forth upon his heels; he 
shoved his hands deep in his hip-pockets 
and his long neck shot forward above its 
collar. He asked, with a gentleness hideous 
to hear, it slid so softly toward Pauline 
Elise’s unknowing calm: “He came—after 
you got there?” 


man’s 
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“What would have been the use,” asked 
Pauline Elise reasonably, “if he had come 
before that? When nobody was there to 
see him.” 

“You must answer yes or no,” said the 
lawyer kindly. He smiled—he beamed at 
Pauline Elise. “Now—he came after you 
got there?” 

“Yes or no,” said Pauline Elise. She 
crossed her ankles. She crossed her little 
hands“in her lap and looked up from undef 
the wide-brimmed hat—docile as a child in 
a picture-frame. 

The lawyer reddened savagely. He began 
to speak, but the Judge interposed, leaning 
down a little to meet Pauline Elise’s look: 
“Say yes—or say no,” he explained to her 
quietly : “not both, my child.” 

“Yes sir,” said Pauline Elise, “I will. I 
didn’t know what he meant.” 

The lawyer, after a fashion of speaking, 
returned to his lamb. 

“You say he came after you got there?” 

“Ves. ” 

“How soon after you got there?” 

“Maybe,”—the gray eyes were on the toes 
of the shiny black slippers, then left for 
the floor, left the floor for the lawyer's avid 
face,—“maybe—not very long.” 

“Can you tell us what day you went to 
the beach?” 

Pauline Elise said slowly: 
a Sunday.” 

“Why do you think it was a Sunday?” 

“Because Daddy went to Europe on Sat- 
urday—and we went to the beach after one 
week more, and that was Sunday.” 

Daddy sat with a mouth like a scar—so 
hard and close it was. With his arms folded 
across his chest—eyelids heavy. If the name 
stung him he made no sign—beyond a cer- 
tain hunching lower of himself in his chair. 

“Then if you went to the beach on Sun- 
day, what time did the gentleman you were 
speaking of come out—was it on Monday?” 

“T think it was on Sunday evening,” said 
Pauline Elise 


AMNING chronology, from that soft 

bud of a mouth! Mrs. Gardiner’s hat 
hid her eyes. She kept her head lowered. 
From time to time a slight tremor passed 
over her. The room was appallingly still. 
Chairs creaked as taut listeners shifted ner- 
vously—that. was the only. sound. 

“He came on Sunday evening,” said the 
lawyer, more kindly yet, “about what time?” 

“He came in time for dinner,” said Pauline 
Elise. 

“Did you have dinner with your mother 
and with him?” 

“Yes,” said Pauline Elise—and added pains- 
takingly: “and no, too.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked the point- 
ing finger, the gleaming lenses, while Mrs. 
Larue blew her nose pitifully and the court- 
room lolled an invisible tongue out, panting. 

“Because—I spilled tea on my frock and 
had to go and change.” 

One more false scent—but an innocent 
one. Pauline Elise felt for her words—she 
told what was asked of her with a heavenly 
and impeccable seriousness. Even Mr. Gar- 
diner’s lawyer wiped his brow—wiped_ his 
eyeglasses and. cleared his throat before his 
next question. 

“After dinner—how long did he stay?” 

“IT went to bed at nine o'clock,” said 
Pauline Elise. 

“He was there when you went to bed?” 

She replied with surprised rebuke, “Com- 
pany doesn’t go home so early,” then re- 
membering her instructions, finished, with 
a deprecatory little glance at the Judge: 
“Yes—when I went to bed he was there.” 

“Where did you sleep?” asked the lawyer 
suddenly. 

“In the room right next to my mother’s. 

“And how do you get from the dining- 
room or any other part of the cottage into 
your mother’s room?” 


“T think it was 
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“You had to go through my room,” said 
Pauline Elise, “to get to my mother’s.” 

She caught the gasp that followed that 
time. She threw a queer frightened look 
around her, ending up at her grandmother's 
face.. The grandmother tried to smile re- 
assurance—a tragic and tremulous effort. 

“Do you sleep very soundly?” 

“I sleep pretty good,” said Pauline Elise 
soberly—in delicious unconscious mimicry of 
some absent elder, “except if I have eaten 


something. 

“Did you wake that night at all?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“Yes—maybe I did.” 

“Not maybe. You mustn’t say maybe— 
tell us if you did or did not.” 

“I b’lieve I did,” said Pauline Elise—was 
it reluctantly? 


OMEN knitting around the guillotine 

—women sitting on the edges of their 
chairs in a courtroom! Mrs. Gardiner lifted 
a deathly face in which a muscle twitched in 
a lower eyelid. Her lawyer whispered, and 
she sat rigidly poised. 

“Did you hear anything that frightened 
you?” asked Mr. Gardiner’s lawyer softly 
of Pauline Elise. 

“Maybe i did. I do—plenty of times.” 

“Think very hard—and tell us what you 
heard, that night.” 

Pauline Elise thought very hard. It was 
touching to see the little-girl scowl—the 
quiver of the rounded chin, that- incredible 
little-girl dignity, with its back to the wall, 
surrounded. 

“I heard somebody walking—I thought.” 

“Ts that all?” 

She stared up at him—hesitant, undecided. 
‘ “T thought—I heard somebody whisper- 
ing.’ 

“One person—or two?” said the lawyer 
sharply. 

“I object—” Mrs Gardiner’s lawyer be- 
gan, mopping his face although the day was 
not warm. 

“Sustained,” said the Judge briefly. 

Mr. Gardiner’s lawyer altered his questio~ 
swiftly, suavely unprotesting: “Did you 
hear one person whispering—or more than 
one, Pauline Elise ?” 

“Whispers,” said Pauline Elise, painstak- 
ingly accurate, “are’very hard to tell about 
They come so small.” 

Without mercy or grace the hunter closed 
in upon his quarry, while through the whole 
morbidly curious assemblage spread a little 
shiver—of expectation. 

“How many persons did you think you 
heard ?” 

Pauline Elise did not at once answer. She 
turned slowly crimson, waiting—and swal- 
lowed hard. Seemingly the shiver had 
reached her, for she clutched the arms of the 
chair and locked appealingly at her grand- 
mother. Mrs. Larue’s face was buried in 
her handkerchief, and after a long moment 
finding no help there, nor indeed anywhere 
at all, Pauline Elise caught her breath— 
and spoke. 

She said: “I don’t know.” 

“Now, Pauline Elise—” began the lawyer, 
acridly reproachful. 

“T don’t know,” said Pauline Elise. 

The lawyer shifted his probe, a fine sweat 
of excitement beading the long upper lip: 
“Well—can you tell us then—about what 
time it was that you heard the whispering? 
Was it early or late?” 

Pauline Elise looked up; the Judge looked 
down, regretful: “Answer, my child.” 

“T don’t know,” said Pauline Elise un- 
steadily. 

“Was it dark—very dark?” 

“TI don’t remember.” 

Bis lawyer gripped his patience and tried 


oe Was it just a lit-tle light, Pauline Elise?” 
“T don’t remember.” 
Curious, now the unmistakable _ like- 
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ness, between the mouth of the man ssit- 
ting between his lawyers, and the mouth of 
the child in the witness-chair—the slight 
heaviness, the deeply indented corners of the 
lips—most curious of all, Mr. Gardiner’s 
stubbornness animating the flesh of Mrs. 
Gardiner’s child, coming at the last moment, 
on the very edge of the precipice, between 
Mrs. Gardiner and complete disaster! 

“Was it light enough for you to see?” 
asked the lawyer. 

Pauline. Elise’s blush had faded. She 
looked pale, and her eyes were distinctly ter- 
rified—but she answered as before. 

“I don’t remember.” 

Mrs. Gardiner sat like a painting of a 
woman—not real, scarcely breathing—yet 
burning, with a renascent hope. 

“You saw no one?” insisted the lawyer. 
“Yes—or no, Pauline Elise! And remember, 
you promised—before God—to tell us the 
truth. You remember that?” 

“I remember,” said Pauline Elise. 

“You understand what that means?” 

“T object,” cried Mrs, Gardiner’s lawyer 
fiercely. “The witness has already been 
sworn.” 

“Sustained,” said the Judge crisply. 

“T understand,” said Pauline Elise, 

“Very well, then,” triumphed Mr. Gar- 
diner’s lawyer. “Did you—that night— 
when you were awakened—and frightened— 
by people walking—and people whispering: 
did you see anyone—at all?” 

His glasses blazed at Pauline Elise. His 
long forefinger stabbed at her. She answered 
him just above a whisper, and he urged with 
an ingratiating smile: “We can’t quite hear 
you—speak up, please!” ; 

“I don’t remember,” said Pauline Elise, 
a quaver threading her lifted voice. 

“Yes or no!” snapped the lawyer cruelly. 

“No,” said Pauline Elise; and the lawyer 
with a gesture of unbearable irritation re- 
moved his eyeglasses and polished them 
violently upon a handkerchief. 

“That is all,” he said, having got not one 
inch beyond the place where Sarah left him. 

“I think so,” said the Judge with grim 
significance. 

Mrs. Gardiner having whispered suddenly 
and feverishly for some moments to the 
attorney nearest her, that gentleman now 
got to his feet and addressed Pauline Elise 
with the same oleaginous gentleness, the 
same obvious desire to attain her confidence, 
which his predecessor had shown. 

“Pauline Elise,” he said, “when you woke 
up in the morning, who was in the cottage 
besides your mother and yourself?” 

“Nobody,” said Pauline Elise, “except,— 
she looked down at the sallow face under 
the plain brown hat,—‘“except Sarah—if you 
mean servants and everybody.” 

Somebody giggled. Sarah glared furiously. 
Order was restored. 

“You and your mother and Sarah—no- 
body else was there?” 

“There was nobody else,” said Pauline 
Elise. 

The lawyer allowed that fact to hang upon 
the air for a moment. At the end of which 
he executed a sharp unexpected sortie. 

“Pauline Elise, were you at home, were 
you in the house in Parker Square, the day 
before your father sailed for Europe?” 


HE audience, which had relaxed a little, 
tightened its muscles and sat forward. 
Mrs. Gardiner for the first time in a week 
smiled faintly to herself, a slow secret re- 
vengeful smile. 
“VYes—I was,” said Pauline Elise. 
“Did you hear your father and mother 
talking together that morning?” 
“Yes—1 did.” 
“For a long time, was it?” 
“Quite a long time,” said Pauline Elise 
quaintly. 
“Did co talk very loud—did they seem 
to be angry? 
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Something was ere her again—some- 
thing coming close 

“Where were you 1” asked the lawyer with 
deceptive disinterest. 

“Iwas in the next room.” 

“With the door open or shut ?” 

“With the door open,” said Pauline Elise. 

“Then you heard!” Mrs Gardiner’s law- 
yer pounced—velvet-pawed, but still that 
was what it amounted to. “You heard and 
saw what was happening not because you 
— to—but because you couldn’t help 

A kindly and understanding man—one 
felt safe with him. 


“Some,” -said Pauline “Elise. “I heard— 
some. ” 

“Was there anyone elsé in the room with 
you?” 


“No—there was nobody else.” 

“Nobody saw but you?” 

Pauline Elise swallowed hard. once again. 
“Saw what?” she asked -diffidently. 

The kindly man grew stern—grave as a 
teacher in the schoolroom or a minister in 
church on Sunday—both persons not to be 
evaded nor misled. 

“Pauline Elise,” he said distinctly, “did 
you see your father strike your mother that 
morning—did you hear your mother scream ?” 

“T object!” shouted Mr. Gardiner’s lawyer. 
He broke into a raging spate of words— 
concerning witnesses and leadings. Mr. ~~ 
diner sat with his head on one hand, 
eyes fixed on the floor. 

“Sustained,” said the Judge coldly. 

“I don’t remember,” said Pauline Elise, 
taking all this to mean that a reply was 
required of her. Looking up, she met the 


“Ye-es—” But she looked uncertain. 
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Judee's eve and sepeated, trembling but. in- 
a mitable: “I don’t remiember—I don’t 
rw.” 


“I think, gentlemen,” said the Judge very 
quietly, “we have had enough of this.” 

Mrs. Gardiner’s lawyer bowed and sat 
down. 

“You may go back to your place, my 
child,” said the Judge. 


gyre rg 0 went back to her place 
beside Mrs. Larue. Her starched skirts 
crackled faintly, The curls on her temples 
were damp. She curled a cold hand tight 
inside the veiny old one waiting to shelter it. 
She did not look up, so did not'at once see 
that her mother and her father had risen 
and were coming toward her. Not together 
—they met and ignored each other, reaching 
for Pauline Elise. 

The courtroom craned its collective neck 
and strained its collective eyes; a sound 
like the hum of wasps arose. Instantly the 
Galileean attendant stirred in defense of 
order, but with his accustomed flicker of 
dry old fingers the Judge restrained him. 

The Judge sat with elbows on the arms 
of his chair, fingertips scarcely touching, in 
a fine precision of attention—and waited, 
watching and listening. 

Mrs. Gardiner flung both arms about the 
childish body—Mr. Gardiner groped roughly 
for the small chilly fingers. 

“My baby!” murmured the woman brok- 
enly. “My brave—wonderful baby!” 

“Good kid!” muttered the man. 

Pauline Elise turned away from them 
both. She hid her face in her grandmother's 
lap and _cried—great tears. 





Gertrude was happiest of all, having put 
something over on everyone. Profits, pres- 
tige and well-dressed prosperity loomed 
clearly ahead for her. 

For half an hour more, Gertrude enter- 
tained herself thus. Then she ceased to 
feel so well. A little numbing chill began 
to creep over the joyousness of the occa- 
sion. Chills reminded her of fur coats— 
something Eckie was overdue with now. 
He had been gone too long. Checking over 
Eckie’s salient points only alarmed her the 
more. Heaps of times Eckie went forth 
with money and returned with an alibi. 
For, when in funds, she recalled bitterly, 
Eckie was addicted to African golf, played 
with square balls bearing black spots. On 
which occasion, fifteen dollars of another’s 
money. meant no more to him than fifteen 
cents of his own. 

Gertrude fell prey to a perspiration more 
reminiscent of June than of January. It 
had a certain chilly quality about it, a 
clamminess. She saw herself the laughing- 
stock of North Alabama if Eckie failed 
to return with that coat. Too many neigh- 
bors had seen her-in it and’ would note 
aloud its failure to reappear. She had to 
have it back or get ready for funerals— 
one of them her own. After which there 
would be no-rest in the grave for her— 
not with Celiny undoubtedly supplanting 
her in short order. 

Gertrude squirmed and shrank from what 
imagination and suspense conjured up for 
her. Another hour passed, depressing yet 
giving her time to consider other and hap- 
pier phases: Eckie might have trifled with 
a truck once too often, in which case it 
began to be vaguely suggested to her that 
his policy would work certain wonders not 
in his mind when he took it out. 

Suddenly Eckie rounded the corner a 
block away. Gertrude made a dash for cof- 
fee-pot and skillet. She had about two min- 
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utes in which to swap evidences of anxiety 
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ACCIDENT’S THE BEST POLICY 
(Continued from page 87) 


and animosity for an uhsuspicious and do- 
mestic pose. 

Eckie entered the kitchen, and Gertrude 
turned trustiully to have her eyes glad- 
dened. They weren’t. Eckie was there but 
he wasn’t bringing anything with him. 

Gertrude preserved appearances, while the 
pressure of curiosity soared toward the 
bursting-point. When she couldn’t stand 
it any longer, she was going to ask Eckie 
what the pawn-ticket was for. And if he 
brought in any unsatisfactory answers to 
the question, she was going to work up a 
complicated case for the nearest hospital. 

Eckie seated himself, aggravatingly and 
without adequate discussion of current 
events. He seemed, moreover, pleased with 
himself; though without any visible reason. 
Gertrude cooked and kept a weather eye 
open for packages. If her husband thought 
to tease her, she would sit on the safety 
valve a couple of minutes longer. 

Eckie spoke in time. “When I wuz 
ma‘ied to dat Celiny gal,” he unfortunately 
observed, “de service wuz mo’ promp’ an’ 
willin’. She aint never ke’p me waitin’ 
round fo’ my vittles. Heaps times I think 
I aint done ‘nough fo’ dat gal—” 

Gertrude’s nerves snapped. “You gwine 
crave pain-killer mo’ dan vittles, does you 
sing dat song ‘round heah "bout once mo’!” 
she exploded. “Whar at my fifteem dollars? 
Whut de ticket call fo’? Whar at hit?” 

Eckie shrank momentarily, then ex- 
panded under the memory of a noble deed, 
nobly done. “Hit funny "bout dat ticket,” 
he ruminated. “I lays hit down wid de 
fifteem dollars, an’ pawn gent’man fotch 
out. pow’ful swell-lookin’ fur coat—” 

“Yeah?” Gertrude was all anticipation. 

“_I ‘low to brung hit on home—” 

Gertrude resolved to be a better woman— 
“_Den Celiny comes ‘long. I ‘members 

whut you say—an’ hit’s a fact: dat gal aint 
got no mo’ coat dan a frawg. Yourn’s still 
good. So I gives de fur coat to Celiny—” 
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omplicated by a hearse, 
in ket tekk spadumeieed ta 
juries had been underestimated in 


Will collateral, but learned, in- 
stead, of a scheme that caused him to 
money upon her unreservedly and - 
ingly. Gertrude had suddenly and unques- 
tionably become a sound credit risk, since 
evolving it. Her brain, it seemed, had be- 
come both active and accurate during her 
ride in the patrol. 

Tom Will disbursed currency and ad- 
vice freely now. “You aint need no law- 
yer,” he concluded the latter. “You got 
haid on you jes’ like a tack. Jes’ git dar 
befo’ dey prizes dat skillet off he skull, is 
all. An’ dat aint liable be soon!” 

Bail formalities over, Gertrude started 
traveling in a couple of straight lines. One 
of them was to Eighth Alley, where she 
transacted important but delicate business 
with highly satisfactory results. 

But one detail remained before closing the 
transaction. This led her to Fourth Avenue 
again, to the office of Calhoun Pond, In- 
surer. _Mr. Pond was in, but regretted 
it. When Gertrude filed a claim she did 
it personally and punchily, without ifs, 
buts, whereases, or other legal circumlocu- 
tions. She craved settlement, promptly and 


happening to one Eckie 
pointed out, was available and on file be- 


tween the sheets of a cot in the colored 
ward of the City Hospital, ten blocks south, 


ALHOUN sought refuge first in the fine 

print on the back of a sample policy, 
and, later, on top of a stationery cabinet in 
the back of his office. Shortly after which 
he signified a preference for going to the 
hospital as an adjuster rather than as a 
patient. Gertrude accompanied him, to 
avoid legal delays and keep his mind on 
his business, 

Arriving and being admitted to the ward, 
Gertrude kept a firm hand on Calhoun and 
the proceedings. She pointed to Eckie, ban- 
daged at one end and twitching feebly at 
the other. 

“You done issue policy fo’ accidents to 
dat?” she demanded. 

“Er—yeah, but—” began Mr. Pond lamely. 

“Nemmind de ‘buts’! Dis aint no co’t 
house: dis heah jestice! How much de 
policy say fo’ gittin’ hurt on de haid?” 

“Hund’ed dollars, But—”’ . 

“Dar you goes buttin’ ag’in! Answer 
me, is dat nigger had accident to he haid 
” Sen A sho ha him, 

“Somep’n sho happen - ” capitu- 
lated the adjuster wisely and weakly. “Lay 
off me an’ us settles right now fo’ a hhund’ed 
dollars, cash in yo’ han’ as ben’ficiary, Is 
two fifties all right?” 

“Jes’ right! I needs one dem right now 
to pay Celiny fo’ dat fur coat I jes’ now 
bought back off her. She needin’ food 
wuss’n fur. An’ she sell coat back to me 
cheap if I jes’ let her see Eckie like she 
say she al’ays did crave to see him—all 
stretched out, wid a skillet busted over he 





Don’t be “Sold” 


When you're convinced, buy. In the meantime, 
accept this 10-day test we offer to prove our claims 


GENTLEMEN: 

Men are slow to change a habit. So 
we have found in offering them this 
remarkable new shaving cream that it 
is better to offer a test, at our expense, 
than merely try to argue them into a 
change. 

Results prove the big majority of men 
who try Palmolive Shaving Cream stick 
to it. For they find the things we say 
aretrue. And they tell others, in extrav- 
agant terms, things we would never 
dare to claim. 

So now we urge you to clip the cou- 
pon as a reminder. Try this ten-day 
test, and prove to yourself that what you 
seek, we’ve got. You owe it to yourself 
to know from your own experience. 


How we did it 
Palmolive Shaving Cream’s sensational 
success is no accident. Our vast labora- 
tories worked years perfecting it. 

Before we started, we asked 1000 men 
what they expected in a shaving cream. 


Then we set out to give them what they 
asked. They named fourthings. We offer 
five —features that came only after 130 
different experiments had been rejected. 

All our knowledge of soap, gained in 
2 lifetime of study, has gone into this 
new shaving delight. 


5 exclusive advantages 

1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2. Softens the beard in one minute. 

3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 
10 minutes on the face. 

4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs 
erect for cutting. 

5. Fine after-effects due to palm 
and olive oil content. 


Won't you try it? 
It costs nothing to learn what we have 
done. We count on winning you strict- 
ly on merit. Your present method may 
suit, still there may be a better. Send 
the coupon before you forget. 
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lights for every man. Please let us 
prove them to you. Clip the cou- 
pon now. 
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Eve's Engagement 
otarts A Flutter 


ve Borpen had fol- 
E lowed Vassar with a 
year in Europe. 

On her return to her 
South Shore home in 
Long Island, she gave a 
luncheon—and set all her 
friends a-flutter by an- 
nouncing her engage- 
ment. 

The name of her fiancé 
came as a thrill. All who 
knew Eve and her vivacity 
and charm expected her 
to make an enviable 
matriage. But none was 
pas for a match so 

reath-taking as this. 

For an animated half- 
hour Eve’s romance was 
the sole topic of talk. 
Then came a lull. Betty 
Suydenham seized it to ask a question 
which had been in the minds of all 
from the moment each had greeted 
the hostess. 

“Eve, forgive my prying, but what 
is that ravishing perfume you are 
wearing?” 

“Yes, Eve,” Anne Wakely seconded, 
“do tell us. We're just dying to know. 
It isn’t fair to keep such hypnotic 
come-hither all to yourself.” 

“No wonder,” Helen Waring con- 
tributed, “you are the first among us 
to capture a husband, Eve — with a 
perfume so utterly devastating 
as that.” 

“You make-believe sirens aren’t 
the first ones to ask about it,” Eve 
bantered. “In London, in Paris, at 
Biarritz, everywhere I went, this per- 
fume seemed to weave a spell on all 
who came near me.” 
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“Perhaps after all,” she 
laughed, “my aura of mys- 
tic fragrance was the mag- 
net which brought David 
to my feet. Who knows? 
They say Cleopatra infatu- 
ated MarcAntony through 
the magic of her perfume, 
and that Josephine en- 
thralled Napoleon in the 
same way.” 

“But that isn’t telling 
us what it is,’’ Betty 
Suydenham persisted. 


“It is Raquel Orange 
Blossom Fragrancia,” Eve 
answered. “A lovely En- 
glish Countess I metonthe 
Mauretania going over 
simply set me wild about 
it. I was so completely 
heels-over-head with it 
that she gave me a bottle.” 


Known Only toa Few 


RANGE BLOSSOM FRAGRANCIA 
is the true entrancing breath of 
springtime orange flowers — the 
witching scent cherished by patrician 
women down through all the ages. 
Until recently there was only one 
place in all the world where this 
prized perfume could be obtained. 
That was in the Room of Treasures 
at California’s palatial Mission Inn. 
In that Room fashionable women 
from all the earth’s social centers 
have become enamored of it; and 
their demands long took every drop 
that could be distilled. 

Now this coveted perfume is be- 
ing supplied to stores. So also are 
the Raquel companion toiletries so 
alluring with its scent. 


Ps Perfume $2.75, $4.50, $7.50, $15, 
$30, an 





them you desire will be mailed prepaid 


these aids to charm are not yet being 
shown at your favorite counter, any of 
direct from Raquel, Inc.,on receipt of price. 


$100. Purse size $1.50. . 


Face Powder (in all shades) $1. 
Powder and Rouge Compacts $1 
each. Talc $1. 


cA New Beauty Aid 
Raquel Beauty Soap. For all personal 
use—face, hands, bath, shampoo. 35 
cents the cake. Box of 3 cakes $1. 
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Also—L’Endeley 
A magnetic, mystifying odeur that stirs the 
imagination and stays in memory. 
And—Olor de la Noche 
— or Fragrance of the Night. A strangely strik- 
ing perfume all unlike any other ever known 
to womankind. 
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AS FAR AS HE 
(Continued from 


mother and son. He was the crowning 
product of her great efficiency when he went 
away to college. Ethel was away at school 
then too. They saw one another in vacations 
—liked one another; nothing more than 
that. He was graduated with an enviable 
college record. With his personality and his 
school success, he found no difficulty in get- 
ting a position in business. 


E was seeing a great deal of Ethel now. 

She was the girl he took to all the par- 
ties. She was an “unusual” girl, he realized. 
Funny—he had known her almost all his life 
and only now he was realizing how wonder- 
ful she was! He was amazed at his own 
stupidity in not seeing it before. He thought 
of her nearly all the time; her existence had 
an effect on all his feelings, all he did. He 
wondered if he “had a chance” with her; he 
had unreasonable fits of despair and elation 
depending on how she treated him. He was 
“in love.” 

What’s that—in love? How did he get 
that way? Of course nature had taken care 
of that. It was his “mating time,” and 
nature had given him the feelings that were 
necessary; his “mating instinct” was driv- 
ing him to seek a partner. In consequence 
he had been “looking’—partly “uncon- 
sciously”—among all the girls he knew for 
the one who was to be his mate. The one, 
that is, who had certain characteristics re- 
sembling a dim picture which he carried in 
his mind of what his wife was going to be 
like. Call her “the girl of his dreams,” or 
his “perfect woman,” or his “ideal.” He 
had an idea of what the girl was going to be 
like; not very definite, but definite enough 
so that his feelings “responded” to some 
girls and did not respond to others. Where 
had he got this “bill of specifications” which 
made him look for a certain kind of wife? 

Fred probably would have told you that 
his “ideal” was a work of his pure imagina- 
tion; undoubtedly he thought it was. But 
psychologists tell us that there is no such 
thing as “pure imagination;” everything we 
think, feel or “imagine” is based somehow 
on our previous experience. If Fred had had 
any experience which had given him this pic- 
ture of an “ideal woman,” apparently he 
had forgotten it. Undoubtedly he had. It 
had happened too early in his life for him 
to remember it. 

Unquestionably the girl for whom Fred 
was looking bore a certain resemblance to 
his mother. He may partly have been aware 
of that; he may not have been aware of it 
even in part. “I want a girl just like the 
girl that married dear old Dad,” is not 
merely a once-popular song; it is the expres- 
sion of a psychological truth. Most men are 
looking for girls who, in some respects, re- 
semble their mothers. Not all men, of 
course; some men never saw their mothers; 
some women neglect their children and are 
cruel. Then, say the psychologists, the man 
is looking probably for one resembling some 
woman who, in childhood, gave him the com- 
fort and pleasure, or the promise of it, which 
his mother did not give him. The reasons 
why we fall in love were started in our 
childhood. 

When a man marries in succession a num- 
ber of women, there is always. a certain 
amount of resemblance among those women. 
They are the “type” which he prefers. Gen- 
tlemen prefer blondes or brunettes, clinging 
or assertive women, in accordance with some 
previous experience they have had, though 
usually they have “forgotten” the experi- 
ence. They keep, however, the preference 
which the experience gave rise to. 

Fred was looking, then, for a certain kind 
of woman; but there is not any marked 
physical resemblance between Ethel and 
Mary Wallis. Ethel is a bigger woman than 
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page 72) 
Mary. She is more beautiful. Her hair is 
light, and Mary’s hair was dark. 

There is, however, a decided resemblance 
in their characters. Ethel is capable, effi- 
cient, energetic; she demands efficiency of 
others in the way that Mary did. She meets 
life in the same aggressive fashion. We can 
guess that that was the kind of woman for 
whom Fred “instinctively” responded. He 
was looking—without realizing it—for a 
woman with whom he could put in practice 
his way of dealing with women; his “habits” 
—which he had first learned in childhood 
with his mother. 

Probably one day Ethel said or did some- 
thing which in that way resembled Mary 
Wallis. Fred did not “consciously” connect 
her action with the memory of his mother; 
he “responded” to it, though. It made him 
watch her closer. He found other things 
in which she resembled his “ideal.” It did 
not surprise him to find his ideal in Ethel; 
he very likely felt that he “always” should 
have realized it. 

How about Ethel? She too had an 
“ideal”—a vague picture of the man whom 
she might marry—brought out of her child- 
hood, based on dim memories of her father 
or of some other man who had seemed “de- 
sirable” to her. Ethel likes to lead. Prob- 
ably one of the characteristics of the man 
she was “looking” for was the way he would 
respond to her attempts at leading. Fred 
responded in a way that pleased her; he had 
been trained in that sort of response by his 
mother in his babyhood. 

When they had responded to one another 
enough times in various fashions, they were 
in love. They had found what each felt 
to be a “mate.” They engaged themselves 
to marry; were very happy with one an- 
other, lived during their engagement in a 
land of dreams. “Love is a land of dreams.” 
Why? Because as yet they saw in one an- 
other chiefly the resemblances to the won- 
derful man and woman of their thoughts. 
Fred did not see plainly yet the things in 
which Ethel differed from his mental picture ; 
Ethel did not see the differences in Fred. 


HEY married. “Marriage is an awaken- 

ing from the dream of love.” Awaken- 
ing from the dream into what? Into the 
reality of love, if it is happy marriage; out 
of love entirely, if it is “incompatible” mar- 
riage. One is in love—usually—until after 
marriage with the “ideal” man or woman of 
one’s thoughts, which the person loved re- 
sembles in some respects, does not in others. 
The “time of adjustment” after marriage is 
the time of awakening to the differences. If 
the differences are not too great, one “truly 
loves.” There almost always, however, takes 
place a time of mental conflict. While that is 
going on, the “dream picture” bfought out 
of childhood dies; its place is taken by the 
image of one’s wife or husband as she or he 
really is—pretty nearly. Complete failure to 
make the substitution is incompatibility ; one 
“asks too much,” or has been deceived by 
the dream-picture into marrying some one 
entirely unsuited. Imperfect substitution is 
unhappy marriage. 

Then married people “flirt.” There are 
several reasons for flirting; one is that the 
flirt is still chasing the rainbow of a won- 
derful man or woman which was brought 
out of childhood. He or she sees resem- 
blances to it in many persons—has “affairs” 
with them—discovers they are different and 
drops them. It is a good remedy for vanity 


to know that the flirt is attracted to you by 
a fancied resemblance which you bear to a 
mental picture formed when he or she was 
a little child; you may have very little real 
resemblance to it. 

Fred and Ethel, after they were married, 
fought out their mental conflict of adjust- 
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For years I've wanted something I 
could put on my face after shaving 
and now Mennen is making it — Skin 
Balm —a face lotion in a handy tube. 


I like the tube part because bottles 
break. But what makes a hit with me 
is its cool, soothing, refreshing action. 
It heals, too, is antiseptic and mildly 
astringent, reduces unsightly pores and 
keeps them clean. 


Skin Balm is neither greasy nor 
sticky. It dries very quickly and leaves 
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needle spray after a hot shower, 
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ment to one another separately; everybody 
has to. Fred was finding many characteris- 
tics in Ethel which he had not known she 
had. Ethel was finding similar things in 
Fred. By degrees, in this struggle, the parts 
of his ideal which were not like Ethel dis- 
appeared from Fred’s memory or became 
unimportant to him; Ethel’s actual charac- 
teristics took the place of them. By degrees, 
Ethel’s dream-picture of a wonderful man 
grew less important to her, and its place was 
taken by Fred. Now, after several years of 
marriage, they were actually and maturely 
in love with one another. Like grown people. 
Ethel loved Fred the way he really was; 
so Fred loved Ethel. Theirs at that time 
was “happy marriage.” They had adjusted 
themselves to one another’s characters. 

Characters? Character is “habits.” Fred 
and Ethel were each of them bundles of 
habits — habitual ways of doing things. 
Things which they did by habit were done 
without thmking; without needing to think. 
The chief part of their adjustment to one 
another had been Ethel’s adjusting herself 
to the things Fred did without thinking, and 
Fred’s adjusting himself to things Ethel did 
the same way. To a small degree each of 
them had changed slightly the habits which 
were most unpleasant to the other; but their 
most important habits neither of them could 
change. 

Why? We might say “because they were 
such old habits.” Their most important 
habits were, as a matter of fact, very old 
habits. They had “always” done things 
that way. “Always” means that they had 
started doing things that way when they 
were very little children. But that is not 
sufficient explanation. 

The reason they could not change their 
habits was that the habits had started so 
far back that they did not know what 
started them. If they could have remem- 
bered why and how they started—known 
what caused them—they might have had 
some chance of changing them. Not being 
able to remember that, they could only say 
to one another: “I don’t know why I do 
that. I’ve always done it that way. That’s 
the kind of person I am. I can’t be dif- 
ferent.” 

Though neither of them “could be differ- 
ent,” they were very happy. Fred was do- 
ing as well as most young men in business. 
Eller’s company, looking for a man in their 
Western office, offered him the position. It 
meant an increase from four thousand a year 
to five. On the strength of it they bought 
an inexpensive car. They had two babies. 
On Sundays they drove about and looked at 
houses; before long they would be able to 
build. 


HEY have not remained happy; their 

marriage is not all that it promised to 
be then. Apparently there was a flaw in it. 
A flaw? One wonders what. 

We can be sure that Fred never got over 
his old “characteristic” childhood habit of 
looking to some one else for guidance. He 
did not know he had such a habit; not know- 
ing it, he could not try to conquer it. He 
did not know that in that respect he differed 
from more normal people. He had learned 
in babyhood to be sensitive to what his 
mother wanted, to please her by doing things 
her way. No doubt he has been ever since 
exaggeratedly sensitive to what other people 
think of him—particularly sensitive to the 
opinion of anyone in whom he was greatly 
interested. It worked well in college; he was 
sensitive to what his instructors wanted, got 
high marks by doing things “their way.” It 
worked well, at the start, in business; he was 
sensitive to the wishes of his “boss.” 

The person to whose wishes he was most 
sensitive after marriage was—Ethel. He was 
immensely in love with her, wanted to keep 
her love. The way he had learned in child- 
hood of keeping love, the only way he knew, 
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was to do things in the way she would 
approve of. 

No doubt Ethel encouraged that, enjoyed 
it. She was one of the women who like to 
“manage” their husbands. Fred was a hus- 
band who did not resent being managed; his 
“habits” asked for it. Probably Ethel rev- 
eled in her realization of her importance to 
him. She loved him; she wanted to be 
everything to him. He gave her the oppor- 
tunity for that. Doing that, he began to 
decide things not on their own merits, but 
in the way he thought it would please Ethel 
for him to decide them. 

Most men “consult” their wives; most men 
want their wives’ concurrence before taking 
an important step in business. They debate 
with their wives and with themselves as to 
what course will be most successful. We can 
guess that Fred was no longer considering 
what would be successful; he was consider- 
ing only what would win approval from 
Ethel. He did not know that he was doing 
that; it was old habit—done “instinctively.” 


F course, at first, his business showed no 
open effect of this intrusion of the con- 
tinual thought of Ethel into it. He kept on 
doing things, apparently, the way he had 
been doing them. He was not aware that 
he was not deciding things the way that he 
thought best, but in the way that he thought 
would have Ethel’s approval. The first shock 
came to them, undoubtedly, when one of the 
men who had come into the business after 
Fred was promoted over him. They could 
not understand it; they wondered—no doubt 
had a sense of injustice. It must have been 
plain to them that Fred was as “intelligent” 
as the man who was promoted, and knew 
more about the business. Of course neither 
of them guessed that Fred was no longer 
applying his “intelligence” to his business. 
What they did realize, but only after sev- 
eral years, was that they were not progress- 
ing. They saw that their friends were getting 
on in life better than they were. They must 
have discussed it, tried to imagine why— 
but they found no solution. Fred must have 
been bewildered; then he began to be dis- 
couraged. Ethel’s remedy, of course, was to 
“help” Fred more—by advice, by planning 
how he should do things, by calculating how 
he ought to act toward the men in the com- 
pany with whom he came in contact. 
I have no doubt at all that Ethel Wallis 


- believes firmly in the ability of women to 


“make” men. The best proof to her that 
they cannot ought to be that she herself has 
failed in doing it. Women inspire men, ad- 
vise them, comfort them. But in the “show- 
down” of life, every man has to do his own 
job in his own way; and he has to be free 
to react to events while they are happening. 
To that extent, probably, all successful men 
are like the “greatest of all generals,” 
Napoleon—who never fought a battle in the 
way that he had planned it. All night he 
pored over maps and reports of position of 
the enemy; made out his battle plan, let no 
one know it. In the gray dawn his scouts 
brought him reports of the last movements 
of the enemy, and he gave out orders dif- 
ferent from the ones which he had planned 
on giving. The enemy had always done 
something unexpected; last night’s orders 
were no good. 

I suspect that for the last fifteen years 
Fred has been conducting his campaigns 
either on plans agreed upon the night be- 
fore with Ethel, or else on new plans which 
he felt sure she would approve. He would, 
of course, be amazed if anybody told him 
that; he believes that he thinks all the time 
about his business. He has only one object 
in life; to “make good” with her. The less 
successful he is, the more he feels the need 
of keeping right with her. He must have 
her commendation. He has it. She loves him 
for his devotion to her. And it gets them 
nowhere. 

















































SUPREME SYMBOLS OF SECURITY 
THE WORLD OVER WHEREVER 
MEN ENFORCE RESPECT FOR. 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
MINE AND THINE 


There is only one maker of Yale Locks and Keys. 
The mark Yale means the name of the maker. 
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Stamford, Conn.,U.S. A. 
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See 


if you have a 


“YELLOW 
MASK” 


GAZE closely at your teeth in the mirror; 
Is the beautiful white enamel veiled 
by a yellowish hue? 

Look again! For of all blights on beauty, 
slightly yellowish eoeth is the most 
repellent. 

Granted that you have brushed and 
brushed, why has that “‘yellow mask” 
remained? 

First, because the conventional den- 
tifrices are powerless to remove “Yel- 
low Mask.” They slip right over it— 
you can feel them. 


Second, there is only one substance 
that will remove this unsightly yellow- 
ness—and that is ““Tri-Calcium Phos- 
phate.” This is a silky, powdery sub- 
stance that leading dentists use to 
clean and polish teeth. It can’t harm 
the softest enamel—but, oh! what a 
miracle of beauty it works on teeth. 

At last dental science has succeeded in 
composing a tooth paste of this mar- 
velous “‘Tri-Calcium Phosphate”—a 
tasty, pleasant one. And all the beauty 
wonders this substance is capable of 
are found in this dentifrice’s usage. 


Thename of this dentifrice is ORPHOS 
TOOTH PASTE. How it makes a 
tooth gleam! How it reclaims that lost 
pearly whiteness from the grip of 
‘Yellow Mask.” Everywhere it is a 
sensation. Have you tried it? Get a 
tube today without fail from your 
druggist or mail coupon below at once 


for FREE 20-Time Tube. 


FREE—20-Time Tube 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. 6R 




















Clearly, their condition is getting worse in- 
stead of better. Fred is unhappy and dis- 
couraged. He realizes that he is not giving 
Ethel what she wants in life, has fallen short 
of her expectations. He blames himself. 
Ethel also blames him, as much as loyalty to 
him will let her. The habit of “manage- 
ment” has been growing steadily on Ethel. 
It was she, you notice, who came to me about 
seeing Eller—not Fred. She seems more and 
more certain of her own efficiency. I sup- 
pose she is quite sure that if Fred were 
capable of doing exactly as she says, every- 
thing would be all right with them. She 
not only manages Fred and the children. 
She manages her friends, and has taken lately 
to managing the neighbors. She seems to be 
quite sure that she knows what is “best” 
for everybody. 

And it is plain she is unhappy. Her life 
is frustrated. She has no opportunity to 
develop her possibilities. People are sorry 
for her. 

So capable, so efficient! How strange that 
love and marriage have bound her to a man 
capable of so little achievement! Her friends 
cater to her idea of her own efficiency—as 
when I said, “Eller might give you the job.” 
It is hard not to try to please her—she is so 
beautiful. But it is not Fred who is holding 
Ethel back; Ethel is holding Fred. Back of 
her is Mary Wallis, whose “efficiency” taught 
her baby wrong habits. 

Some day Fred will lose his job. Eller 
thinks they will “always have a place for 
him;” some day Eller will think differently. 
Fred has stopped progressing; some day 
Eller will feel that he must have a man who 
can progress. Fred and Ethel will be filled 
with panic. They have been doing things 
the only way they know; they have no other 
method—and it will have failed. Fred, as 
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Eller said, will have to take a less well paid 
position. 

Can they avoid that ending? I think, 
even now, they might. Their lives, like every 
life, are ruled by habit. The habits which 
have controlled their married life were made 
in childhood. Their habits control them be- 
cause they do not realize that they have 
them. Ethel would be astonished and hurt if 
you told her that she “manages” everybody. 
She would deny it. She would say that when 
she sees people doing what she knows is not 
“best” for them, she sometimes tells them. 
She would deny that she “manages” Fred. 
She only advises him “as a wife should.” 
Fred would deny that his love for Ethel pre- 
vents him from thinking about his business. 
“How ridiculous!” 

They cannot break habits which they do 
not know they have. 

Fred’s habit of “leaning” on his mother 
was, in babyhood, entirely natural. Mary 
Wallis exaggerated it; because of that he did 
hot “grow out of it” when he grew out of 
other infantile habits. Now he “leans” on his 
wife, and does not know he does it. Men do 
not keep up infantile habits when they know 
they have them; they fight against them; 
they are not willing to be controlled by the 
little boys they once were. Ethel would not 
want him to keep it up, if she understood its 
meaning. 

They would go, I believe, through a time 


of readjustment—to one another—gradually. 


It is only gradually that habits can be con- 
quered. There is nothing incredible in re- 
adjustment; we are all our lives readjusting 
ourselves to conditions which are continually 
changing—as much as old habits will let us. 
They would not love one another less, I 
think, but more; and they would be more 
happy. 





THE SAD FATE 


WHO DRANK 


OF THE PILOT 
COCKTAILS 


(Continued from page 69) 


At an even thousand feet he pulled out 
of the tailspin and began to climb again 
without a glance back at Lillian. And with 
his climbing he got further and further 
away from Easthampton. Presently at four 
thousand feet, with his wrath somewhat 
cooled, he looked back. Lillian’s goggles 
stared insolently into his without a flicker. 
He shrugged and promptly pulled the ship 
over in a tight loop. Still her goggles stared 
coolly into his. He set his teeth and smiled 
at the center-section struts, and the smile 
was not pleasant to see. In quick succes- 
sion he pulled the 4M up into two right Im- 
melman turns, two left Immelman turns 
and let it flop out for a thousand feet in a 
special brand of falling leaf that he had 
learned from “Hells-Bells” O’Neil—when 
Hells-Bells had a nasty hangover. Still the 
goggles in the observer’s cockpit stared into 
his. 

Now, it so happens that a 4M is built 
to cover a fair amount of air distance in a 
fairly slight amount of time. And it so 
happens alse that Long Island does not go 
on indefinitely to the North Pole. And then 
again, the machines are not designed to be 
flown upside down, and when you stall 
them on the top of a loop, your oil will 
quite likely ooze into your cylinder-heads, 
in which case it is better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all. 

Somewhere in his eighteenth loop and his 
ninetieth mile from Mineola, Spider’s wind- 
shield and goggles were drenched suddenly 
with a warm, chocolaty Niagara of oil; and 
his motor, unable to function with a rup- 
tured oil-feed, groaned weirdly and became 
slightly pink around the valves and sundry. 
In such a case it is wise to shut off 
the ignition switch, especially if one is ex- 
pecting one’s pay-check to come in a few 





days. Spider cut the switch and the pro- 
peller stopped dead at six thousand vertical 
feet from.a spot on the ground thirty- 
eight horizontal miles from Greenpoint. 
The spot was called Hyattsville; but not 
knowing this at the time, Spider called it 
something else and started down in a slow 
glide. Meanwhile he forgot Lillian com- 
pletely in his efforts to locate a landing 
field that was neither fenced, ditched, tree- 
lined nor sandy. It is a matter of history 
that he did. He spotted the wind from a 
brush fire and set the ship down in the cen- 
ter of a fair-sized pasture. Presently he 
remembered Lillian. 

He climbed out leisurely and lit a 
cigarette. (Kansas papers please copy, for it 
was not a cubeb.) He walked over casually 
and leaned his elbows upon the cowling of 
the observer’s cockpit. There was no move- 
ment from the goggles. 

“We have arrived,” he said politely. “And 
I hope you brought your roller skates, be- 
cause you are not riding home.” 

“It’s your own fault,” said the goggles 
coldly. “If you had stuck to straight fly- 
ing, your old oil-feed might have held out!” 

“Is that so?” said Spider sweetly. “I 
suppose that it was my idea that you had 
to fly today, bust up my oil-feed and get 
me court-martialed and chucked out of the 
service for a cheap publicity story!” 

“I suppose,” said Goggles, “that it was 
my fault that you were born a simpleton.” 

“I suppose,” said Spider, “that you are 
not in the habit of associating with gentle- 
men who keep their promises—even those 
they make at the Peter Pan.” 

“T suppose,” said Goggles, “that you still 
think I’m Lillian.” 

Spider stared at her and fumbled for 
his cigarette with both hands. Slowly he 
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removed it from his mouth. Goggles ignored 
him. She stood up in the cockpit with one 
hand on the cowling to steady her and the 
other raised to her helmet. 

“Who are you?” gasped Spider. 

“I’m not quite sure,” said Goggles. “I’ve 
a splitting headache, and I feel as if I had 
spent the last half of my life riding back- 
wards on a merry-go-round. I’m not in 
the habit of associating with gentlemen— 
who fly—upside down.” 

“But what J don’t understand is how 
you-all got in this ship at all.” 

“You put me.in, at Easthampton,” said 
Goggles. “On the strength of that dis- 
covery, will you help me out now?” 

“Sure ’nough,” said Spider quickly. 
“I’m sorry, sister. Here. Give me your 
hands.” He put his foot in the stirrup and 
lifted her out of the ship. 

“There,” she said. “I feel better already. 
I’m ashamed of myself.” 

“Ashamed ?” said Spider. “What did you 
say your name was?” 

“You wouldn’t be interested. I’m not 
a leading lady. I work for my living.” 

“Yes,” said Snider. “And just as soon 
as my sentence is confirmed, I'll be working 
for mine too! I guess you and Lillian 
and that slob Oppen have fixed that up 
between you.” 

The goggles came off with a quick jerk, 
and Spider found himself looking into a 
pair of flaming blue eyes. “J had nothing 
to do with planning the stunt,” they said 
coldly. “I only associate with those people 
professionally. I merely did what they 
told me to do.” The eyes flamed for 2 
moment more, and then wrinkled suddenly 
into a spontaneous smile. “You are a sim- 
pleton,” they giggled. 


GPIDER drew himself up and glowered 
down at the five feet of mirth below 
him. “Oh, I am, am I?” 

“Of course you are! If you had a brain 
in your head, you’d have spotted this frame- 
up from afar. With ‘Atta Baby’ opening 
on Monday night, you might know that the 
Big Man wouldn’t risk Lillian’s precious 
little neck, especially’—the eyes twinkled— 
“as they are to be married right after the 
final curtain.” 

Spider took a step toward the girl. “Js 
that true?” 

“Of course it’s true! Sam Oppen has 
the story on his desk—all written up for 
Monday night release. Lillian always mar- 
ries her managers. Where have you been 
since the Battle of Bull Run?” 

“You mean to say she’s been married 
before?” yelled Spider. 

“Before?” laughed Blue Eyes. “She’s 
been married four times that I know of. 
She would have married the Prince of Wales 
last summer only his father wouldn’t allow 
it. And you are more of a simpleton than 
that,” said Blue Eyes. “When they took 
those pictures from the hedge, your tail was 
pointed toward them. The numbers on 
your rudder and the fuselage couldn’t pos- 
sibly show on the film. They'll fake up 
the pictures from some old ones probably, 
and they’ll Aave to show you with your 
goggles on, or else everyone will: know that 
it is some one else. That is, unless they 
can find a real picture of you in the files. 
Any photographer can testify at your court- 
martial and prove that the pictures are 
fakes and strip-ins. Besides, the bus that 
goes under the Brooklyn Bridge, if it does, 
will be Ted Sloan’s—and that’s a Waco— 
anyone can tell that.” 

Spider scratched his chin. “Yeah,” he 
said mournfully, “but what about me when 
they get me on the stand and make me 
give a statement?” 

“Oh, you silly!” she said scornfully. “You 
haven’t enough brains te be a first lieu- 
tenant. You ought to be a major!” She 
“T suppose it never oc- 


stamned her foot. 
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Young hair can stay yours! 


Is your hair keeping 
young with you! 


Back view, front view, do they tell 
two different tales of your age? 


Youthful, thick, strong hair belongs 
with the clean-cut face of today. 
With only a few minutes’ daily care 
every man can have it and keep it! 


This simple treatment once a day 
will check falling hair within a short 
time: 


EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with your fingers 
pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working 
the tonic into every inch of the scalp. 
Move the scalp, not the fingers! Brush 
the hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 


At once you'll feel your scalp tingle 
with life—tiny hair roots are being 
nourished by blood vessels stirred to 
activity by the tonic ingredients of 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 

Soon, within a few days, you'll find 
the dandruff completely gone, for 
Pinaud’s kills the dandruff germ. 

Buy a bottle at any drug or depart- 
ment store. Begin to use it tomorrow 
morning. You will no longer worry 
about your hair! 

In buying Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine, look for the signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red on the bottle so that 
you are sure to get only the genuine 
Eau de Quinine. Pinaud, Paris, New 
York. 
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and that color is Nature’s 
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and women envy—the glow of 
youth, warm, radiant, alluring! 
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women beautiful! 

Let Tangee Lipstick and 
Rouge give your lips. and 
cheeks this lovely natural color 
today . . . and for countless 
days to come you will cherish 
the subtle magic of this make- 
up—as truly permanent as it is 
truly natural. 
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curred to you that you can swear on oath 
that you never took Lillian up in your 
ship, did it?” 

Spider gaped at her. “Say,” he said 
slowly, “you-all have got more real brains—” 

“If I didn’t have any,” she snapped, 
“T’d be a leading lady instead of a bruise- 
sister.and an understudy.” 

“What’s a bruise-sister?” 

“A girl with blue eyes who uses them 
to read with. I used to do all of Lillian’s 
flying and swimming and cliff-jumping in 
Hollywood when she was filming the ‘Ad- 
ventures of Lillian’ series. That’s how I 
got this job. I’m .understudying her in 


| ‘Atta Baby.’” Blue Eyes shrugged her small 


shoulders. 

“Say,” said Spider, “I like you a lot. 
You’ve got more nerve than any girl I ever 
met. I’m sorry I gave you such a beating 
upstairs. Come on. We'll telephone to the 
‘drome for a truckload of mechanics; then 
I'll buy you a sandwich.” He smiled rue- 
fully. “I’d buy you oysters and champagne, 
only I’m flat busted broke until the pay- 
check comes in.” 

She laughed. 
pagne,” she said. 

"Say,” said Spider, “don’t you eat choco- 
lates either, by any chance?” 

“Not by any chance,” said Blue Eyes. 
“They spoil your figure, and I can’t afford 
masseuses and Russian baths. As it is, I'll 
probably have to go home after the season 
closes and live with my mamma anc papa 
if'I’m to eat at all.” 

“Where’s home?” he asked. 

“When home is home,” she said, “home is 
in Kentucky.” And again the eyes wrinkled 
into spontaneous laughter. 

“Shake hands,” said Spider. 
I will buy two sandwiches.” 

It was somewhere during the eating of 
their third hot-dog that the idea occurred. 
Spider had telephoned Mineola and left the 
local sheriff in charge of his ship while 
he took the girl to the railroad station in 
Hyattsville. He was glooming into the 
mustard and threatening dire vengeance 
upon the heads of Lillian and Sam Oppen. 
And presently Blue Eyes caught him up in 
his random talk. “It’s the best idea in the 
world,” she said, “if you can do it.” The 
train that was to take her back to New 
York whistled for the curve. She nibbled 
the last of her hot-dog and wiped her hands 
on Spider’s handkerchief. “And if you can’t 
do it, you ought to be able to get some 
wild soul at the ’drome to do it for you.” 

Spider banged his oily fist upon the counter. 
“Timmy Conway!” he said. “He’s my reg- 
ular observer.” 

“Fine,” said Blue Eyes. “It was your 
idea too. The old brain is getting into action 
at last. You’re not such a simpleton after all. 
Listen now, quickly: I'll tell Lillian you 
think the stunt is a huge joke and that you 
wanted to get out of the army anyway. 
And you write her a note before they put 
you in arrest, telling her the same thing.” 

“Sure ’nough,” he said. “You and I will 
make a good pair. I like the way you fly, 
and believe me, Jimmy will have to put 
this through for us!” 

She was on the step of the train. She 
turned and pressed his hand lightly. 

“Oh,” he’ said, “what did you say your 
name was?” 

She smiled down at him. 
—yet.” 


“T hate oysters and cham- 


“So am I. 


“T didn’t say 


HREE hours later Spider Martin was 

under close arrest in quarters at Mine- 
ola, looking over the evening editions of 
several New York newspapers that carried 
the story with faked-up pictures. There 
was a picture of himself taken after he 
cracked the altitude record at Dayton, and 
a picture of Lillian in flying clothes taken on 
the Big Man’s veranda at Easthampton. In 
the middle there was the Brooklyn Bridge 
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with crosses and dotted lines showing the 
course of Ted Sloan’s Waco. Only one 
paper doubted that Lillian herself had done 
the flying. Spider ground his teeth and 
cursed at the insult, but the sentry outside 
still paced his even beat along the gravel 
path. 

Upon his arrival at the ’drome, Spider had 
handed in his statement setting forth the 
fact that the Waco machine was obviously 
not a DeHaviland 4M and that further- 
more the story was the bunk, for he had 
not taken Lillian for a joy-ride at any 
time. The matter of the forced landing at 
Hyattsville was simply and entirely due to 
the exigencies of internal combustion motors 
in general and his own internal combustion 
motor in particular. 

The adjutant had been an honor man at 
West Point. He sympathized. He thought 
the case needed some investigating perhaps, 
and perhaps after that, everything would 
come out all right. He was sorry that the 
commanding officer had issued the arrest 
order, and more than sorry that the com- 
manding officer was at present in New York. 
If Spider didn’t mind, he, the adjutant, 
would temporarily relieve First Lieutenant 
Hamilton Martin of his Sam Browne belt 
and hang it upon a hook in the office. In 
the meantime Spider would undoubtedly 
find his quarters quite comfortable. 

Thereafter for several days Spider read 
books and whistled the Prisoner’s Song. Ap- 
parently in spite of his statement, there was 
to be a court-martial. 


[t was on Sunday night that a letter post- 
marked Hyattsville, Long Island, reached 
Mr. James Conway, where he languished in 
Chicago on leave. Mr. Conway had read 
the New York newspapers of three days be- 
fore and had sworn at the insult offered 
to his pilot. How deep an insult it was, he 
did not know. The letter postmarked 
Hyattsville, which Spider had mailed for 
safety’s sake before his arrest crystalized, 
told Mr. Conway somewhat more than the 
newspapers had told him. They told him, 
further, that if he did not do what the 
letter set forth, that his ancestors were 
plumbers and that he himself would have 
his neck broken with a rusty can-opener 
upon his return to Mineola. Mr. Conway 
did not need the elaborate threat to make 
him pay his hotel-bill at once and’ take the 
first fast train to New York, for he also had 
been, at one time, in love with a leading 
lady. Furthermore, the instructions set 
forth in the letter appealed to his sense of 
humor. 

Accordingly then at three-thirty on Mon- 
day afternoon, a hire-it-and-drive-it-if-you- 
can roadster rolled into Lillian’s driveway 
near Easthampton and stopped behind the 
high box hedging that shuts off the garage 
from the cottage. Lillian’s chauffeur, in his 
shirt-sleeves, looked up from polishing the 
rear bumpers of her car. The gentleman 
at the wheel of the roadster smiled and 
reached into his pocket for a cigarette. 

“Hello,” he said. “This is Lillian’s place, 
isn’t it?” 

The chauffeur grunted and nodded. 

“Want to give me a lift on a story?” 

“What paper?” snapped the chauffeur. 

“No paper,” said Mr. Conway. “Maga- 
zine. Society stuff.” 

“Let’s see yer press card,” said the chauf- 
feur. 

“No press card,” said Mr. Conway. “You 
don’t seem to understand. I know you're 
busy tonight, or is some one else coming 
for her?” 

“Why should anyone else come? Aint I 
her chauffeur?” 

“T thought perhaps the Big Man might 
send some one—seeing that tonight the 
show opens.” 

“You thought wrong,” said the chauffeur. 
“Come on. Spill yer song and dance.” 
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“Well,” said Mr. Conway, “it’s this way.” 
He climbed out of the roadster and saun- 
tered up to the garage door. “My maga- 
zine wants a story on the simple way she 
lives. This little cottage here, for instance. 
And you’ve only got two cars in the garage. 
Our readers like that sort of thing. Are 
you the only chauffeur she has?” 

“Sure. Aint I enough?” 

“Why not?” said Mr. Conway. “I sup- 
pose she drives the roadster herself.” 

“The hell she does!” said the chauffeur. 
“TI drive her in that too.” 

“Not tonight, though?” 

“You're a simple benny,” offered the 
chauffeur. “Do you think she wants to 
get her hair blown to pieces in an open car 
on a night like this?” 

“TI might have known she’d use the closed 
car,” smiled Mr. Conway. “But you'll have 
to start early with it to get through the 
traffic, wont you?” 

“Say! What you handin’ me? I could 
start at seven-thirty and get there in time 
for the show.” 

“I'll bet you could. But she’d make you 
start earlier than that.” 

“Not much earlier. My orders is to be 
waiting at seven o’clock.” 

“Ts that your watch?” asked Mr. Conway 
innocently. “There, I mean, lying beside 
the running-board.” 

The chauffeur turned and stared into the 
shadows of the garage. Mr. Conway stepped 
back inside to allow him to squeeze in be- 
tween the door-jamb and the rear fender 
of Lillian’s closed car. The man leaned 
down and squinted into the gloom; where- 
upon Mr. Conway tapped him upon the oc- 
cipital bone with a sockful of sand and put 
him gently to sleep. 

The man’s clothing was rather a tight fit, 
but Mr. Conway squeezed into it and salted 
the chauffeur away in a pair of working 
dungarees for purity. He tied him hand 
and foot, gagged him and bedded him down 
in a dark corner under the work bench. 
Next he put on an oily work-cap and 
pulled the visor down over his eyes. After 
that, he smeared a dab of grease upon his 
chin, opened the hood of Lillian’s car and 
went to work at nothing at all. When 
the chauffeur stirred finally, Mr. Conway 
bent over him. 

“One move to get up,” he said pleasantly, 
“and I tap you again. Two moves, and you 
will go for a buggy ride with lead poisoning 
in the stomach. Count the sheep like a 
good boy and go to sleep.” 


T six o’clock there came a tinkle on the 

bell of the interphone. Mr. Conway 
took down the receiver. It was the cook. 
She said: “Dinner’s ready.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Conway. “I et al- 
ready.” 

At seven he drove Lillian’s tar to the 
front of the house and stood with his face 
in the deepest shadows, waiting. She came 
presently with her maid. He touched his 
cap and they stepped in. For a moment he 
fumbled with the lock of the door—fumbled 
with a pair of pliers. Then he climbed into 
his seat and shifted into first. The car 
rolled out of the drive and headed in the 
general direction of the turnpike. Pres- 
ently there was a whistle in the speaking- 
tube at his ear. 

“The windows are stuck—stop and open 
one. And the light does not work,” said 
Lillian’s maid. 

Mr. Conway nodded respectfully, touched 
his cap and drove on. There came a sharp 
rap upon the glass behind him. Mr. Con- 
way touched his cap and drove on. There 
came another whistle in the speaking-tube. 
It was Lillian’s voice this time. “I want a 
window opened. Stop!” 

Mr. Conway nodded and drove on. There 
came a sharp fusillade of blows upon the 
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Admired always 
the engaging 


MOUTH of YOUTH 


G= little mouth glands pro- 
vide the natural fluids which 
protect your fine white teeth 
against decay. 


But modern soft food fails to 
give the glands exercise. The 
fluids gradually slow up, teeth 
start to decay, gums soften 
dangerously. 

To prevent this the unique 
formula of Pebeco was worked 
out. An important ingredient 
restores the mouth glands to all 
their youthful activity. 


Brush your teeth with Pebeco. 
It cleanses even where the tooth- 
brush cannot reach, and its 
sharp tang leaves a healthy, 
tingling after-sensation. Your 
mouth feels young. Your lips 
take the upward quirk that so 
easily becomes a joyous smile. 
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& Fink Products Company. Sole distribu- 
tors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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The mouth glands produce 
important fluids that counter- 
act the acids in the mouth. But 
soft food makes them lazy. 
Pebeco’s important ingredient 
keeps them always working. 
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Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
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natural coloring. 
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Results guaranteed, or money re- 
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_ glass behind him. Mr. Conway opened the 
cut-out and drove on. Several things were 
certain. Unless they, broke the glass, they 
could not open a window, for the winding 
handles had been removed. It-was.too dark 
for passing cars to catch their frantic 
signals. . Furthermore they could not get 
out, for the door-handles were wired to- 
gether and the wire passed behind Mr. Con- 
way’s shoulder blades. 

Seven miles on his way to New York, Mr. 
Conway turned the car and headed back the 
way he had come. There was a wild and 
continued tattoo upon the glass at his back. 
There came a perfect torrent of words 
through the tube at his ear. Mr. Conway 
blushed at them, for he was only a simple 
young man and had not spent much time 
hanging around waterfront saloons. He 
stuffed his handkerchief into the horn of 
the tube and drove on. At precisely seven- 
thirty the first window smashed under the 
impact of two vanity cases wrapped in the 
end of a handkerchief. Mr. Conway turned 
abruptly and slithered the car up a narrow 
side road into the shadows of the overhang- 
ing tree. He stopped it, vaulted out and 
appeared immediately at the broken window. 

“One scream, little ones, and Uncle Henry 
uses his gun.” They clapped their hands 
over their mouths, for they had lived in 
New York and Chicago. 

“Now then,” said Mr. Conway, “sit back 


It was a quarter to eight when he climbed 
back into his seat and started off again. He 
took every turn to the right for fifteen 
minutes; then he turned the car about and 
took every turn to the left until he came 
back to the road of the overhanging trees. 
He stopped the car in the shadow and re- 
moved his coat. Through the broken win- 
dow he could hear elaborate sobbing at 
eight hundred and fifty dollars a week. He 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


Healthy babies are happy babies 


and this ideal condition is due large- 
ly to good food so well planned that 
with but little digestive effort all 


into the system in suitable amounts 
to nourish completely every part of 
the body. 


Mother’s milk is a perfect .food, 
yet full and complete nourishment 
may be supplied for the baby de- 
prived of human milk by following 
the carefully studied plan which 
has made Mellin’s Food well known 
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Sescceecessssssssesssseses; “Now, then, the curtain’s up,” he said. 

“Smash all the windows and yell.” Where- 


upon he broke into a run. In his youth Mr. 
Conway had done a fair hundred. He did 
three of them now on end. Being an ob- 
server, he went cross-country without regard 
for roads or paths. Being a clever observer, 
he made Lillian’s cottage in fifteen minutes. 

The roadster was still there beside the 
hedges. Thirty seconds later it was gone, 
and Mr. Conway with it. 


URN, then, for a moment to the of- 

ficers’ quarters at Mineola. At the time 
that Mr. James Conway had wired Lillian 
into her limousine, Spider Martin was pacing 
the floor in great anguish of soul which no 
number of cigarettes could assuage one whit 
or jottle. There were questions that troubled 
his mind. For instance: had Mr. Conway 
received his letter, and if so, had Mr. Con- 
way been able to act according to the in- 
structions therein contained? And then 
again—granted that Mr. Conway had, how 
was he, Spider Martin, to use the ticket for 
“Atta Baby” that lay upon his desk-top? 
How was he to get away in time to see 
Blue Eyes open in “Atta Baby?” 

Now, the United States Army is an an- 
cient and honorable institution for men be- 
tween eighteen and forty-five, and its ways 
are devious and many. Never, however, has 
it been known to cater exactly to the tastes 
of the individuals in it—never, that is, but 
once. 

That one time came simultaneously with 
the tossing away of Spider’s thirtieth cig- 


























A School for a aaa 


We are constantly asked by 
parents and girls to find the | 
school best qualified to develop 
the individual’s inclinations and 
abilities. Some wish the most 
efficient preparation for a certain 
college or ask what college. 
Others seek a well rounded 
education, both during high 
school years and after, without 
conforming to rigid college re- 
quirements. They ask for special- 
ized training along one of the 
many lines of endeavor now 
open to women—art, music, 
dramatics, lyceum work, cos- 
tume design, nursing, secretarial 
science, kindergarten training 
and domestic science. 


There are schools to fill every need. 
We know them from personal visits 
to the schools in all parts of the 
country. The up-to-date information 
thus collected is at the service of our 
readers without charge. Address 
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arette. The cigarette hit the corner of the 
room just as an official knock resounded 
upon the panels of the door. 

It was the adjutant—in full kit—with a 
brief order lifting the arrest on the grounds 
of the photographic experts. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock that night, 
Spider waded through two dozen flower- 
baskets and sent his card in to Blue Eyes. 
The hallway to her dressing-room was clut- 
tered with a yammering crowd of first- 
nighters. There was Sam Oppen going crazy 
and giving out statements by the score. 
“Sure thing,” yelled Sam. “Best lil’ old 
actress ina world. We always knew it. 
Just waited for this chance to show every- 
body! That ‘Walking Home Blues’ song— 
she’s made it! It'll be the hit of the year, 
you watch. She’s much better at it than 
Lillian. Lillian? Just ran off somewhere. 
She’s full of those tricks. I don’t know yet 
where she is. Her and the Big Man were 
getting married right after the curtain to- 
night, anyway. Musta jumped the gun and 
beat it on their honeymoon this afternoon. 
Gotta phone call from the Big Man this 
evening at eight forty-five, telling us to open 
with Mary—so we did—and she had the 
goods. Don’t forget to say that, boys! 
Mary has the goods! All the critics went nuts 
over her out in the house. Yeah! Sure. 
First time she’s busted into a Broadway lead. 
Oughta be worth a couple of columns, that 
story. Do me your best, boys. Sam Oppen’s 
an old friend o’ yours.” 

The doorman came back and beckoned to 
Spider. He followed on to Blue Eye’s dress- 
ing-room. She banged the door shut behind 
him and stood breathlessly against it. 
“What a night!” she gasped. “I’m nearly 
dead. I didn’t know until the last minute 
that I was to go on instead of Lillian. You 
certainly turned the trick.” 

“Conway must have,” said Spider. “Gosh! 
I’m glad. You’re made, Mary Blue Eyes. 
They’re going crazy about you. Hurry up, 
and we'll duck out and eat. You must be 
nearly famished, and I haven’t had any 
supper.” 

“I hoped they’d let you go in time for 
you to be here,” she smiled. “I tried my 
best.” 

“You tried?” 

“Why not?” she giggled. “What’s the 
use of having a brother if you don’t use 
him ?” 

“Say,” said Spider, “who’s this brother of 
yours that can make the United States Army 
release me from arrest when I want it to?” 

She told him. 


“But my God!” said Spider. “Ted 
Sloan’s the man who flew under the 
Brooklyn Bridge in the Waco! He con- 


fessed at Headquarters, eh?” 

“Of course he did, stupid,” she laughed. 
“You'd still be under arrest if he hadn’t.” 

“I might have known,” moaned Spider. 
“IT thought you knew too much about flying 
to be real.” 

“But I never knew what it was to fly 
with a wild man,” she said, “until you 
taught me.” 

“Did you tell that to Ted?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Then,” said Spider, “when you tell him 
that—tell him this too.” 


T is a matter of history that Mary played 

the New York season as the lead in 
“Atta Baby,” while Lillian spent her honey- 
moon with the Big Footlight Man in Ber- 
muda. 

It is a matter of history also that Mr. 
James Conway, in the capacity of best man, 
tore up his expense-bill as his present to 
Spider and Mary. 

And thirdly, it‘is a matter of air service 
comment that Spider Martin was the first 
pilot in the army to marry a leading lady. 
and love her forever afterward—which is a 
long time on a lieutenant’s pay. 
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And Now, a Marvelous Rouge 
that is Good for Your Skin. 


Gives Twice the Beauty of Color. 


Cannot 


Dry or Parch the Skin. It Soothes 


IKE velvet, like the soft lien of 

flowers! Such is Princess Pat com- 
pact rouge—made so by its wonderful 
almond base. And when you apply it, 
there is instant, soft beauty as though 
nature had set the subtle tints of her own 
perfect handiwork in your cheeks, 
The almond base changes the whole char- 
acter of rouge. The explanation is simple. 
The usual base of rouge drys out hard and 
flinty. The almond base of Princess Pat 
makes the finished rouge like velvet. 
Touch it with your fingertip. Youcannot 
fail to note the difference. And it is 
wondrously soft and silky when applied 
to cheeks. 


Twice the Beauty of Color if You Use 
Princess Pat Rouge 

Any rouge willimpart color. But Princess 
Pat imparts natural color—the kind that 
cannot be detected as artificial. With 
Princess Pat you can have as much color 
as you desire. Even with cheeks aflame, 
there is complete absence of the “‘painted”’ 
look—the usual artificiality which women 
tolerate, but do not likel 


Whether much or little color is used, it 
seems actually to come from within, to 
match nature’s own tints, tone for tone. 

And because Princess Pat rouge is so soft 
and velvety, it forms closer contact with the 
skin. It therefore clings longer, stays on 
better than any other form or kind of 
rouge. Perspiration does not affect it in 


PRINCESS Par 


PRINCESS PAT LTD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Princess Pat Ice Astringent is a splendid powder 
base cream. It vanishes instantly, cools and re- 


Sreshes the skin and keeps the pores of normal size. 


the least. Bathing, even, does not dim 
the beauty of your make-up! 

Apply Princess Pat Rouge ON THE 
SKIN—NOT Over Your Powder 
Usual rouge would dry the skin. Yet for 
appearance, applying rouge directly to the 
skin is best. How wonderful, then, to 
apply Princess Pat rouge to the skin, know- 
ing that ét benefits. The almond soothes, 
smoothes and improves the texture of the 
skin, even helps prevent coarse pores. Of 
course because almond is nature’s greatest 

beauty aid. 


So! No matter what your favorite rouge, 
ask “next time” for Princess Pat. Six 
wonderful shades for choice—and always 
the lovely, natural effect now fashion’s 
edict. 
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SPECIAL 


The very po; 7 Princess Pat Week-End Set ts offered 
Sor a lim time for THIS COUPON and 25c {coin}. Only 
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month's supply of Almond Base Powder and stx 

he’ Pat preparations, including perfume. 
Packed tn a beautifully decorated boudoir bor. Please 
act prompily. 
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LAW AND DISORDER 


answer to the momentous question: was Ajax 
or Snag Harbor to go on trial? 

Ajax strode to the desk and deposited the 
crumpled summons. 

“Jedge, this here paper says I’ve got to 
appear in court. Here I am.” 

Judge Tapley wheezed through the com- 
plaint with quavering voice, slid his spec- 
tacles down his nose by a movement of his 
ears and gazed over them with watery, un- 
seeing eyes. 

“Wal, Ajax, what ye got to say to it?” 

Ajax drew himself up. He looked into 
the eyes of Judge Tapley, who stared at 
him with the look of a drowning man. He 
looked at the District Attorney, who met 
his glance with the terrified bravado of a 
detected schoolboy. He swept a contemp- 
tuous glance at one Jeremiah Scrimps, 
shrunk in a corner and insolently paring his 
nails. Then he turned and looked at the 
jury; and when h: looked at the jury, it 
seemed to Ajax that the jury blushed. 

“In the first place; Yer Honor,” said 
Ajax in a hollow silence, “fer the present 
I’m goin’ to say ‘Not guilty.” 


SIGH like the wind in the maples went 

through the court, followed by a sud- 
den demonstration of applause which Judge 
Tapley suppressed, after a sufficient mo- 
ment. 

“Do I understand ye to mean, Ajax, that 
you’re going to stand trial and that you are 
making a temporary plea of ‘Not guilty’ 
with leave to change that plea later if you 
so decide?” 

“Exactly, Jedge. 
in fer a while.” 

The tension resumed; the danger was still 
impending. 

“You ought to be represented by counsel, 
Ajax.” 

“Meaning a lawyer? Never had no use 
for a lawyer; don’t have no use now. Cal- 
culate I know my rights as well as anyone 
else.” 

Ajax, remembering his Sunday clothes, 
dusted a chair and sat down. There was a 
moment’s hurried consultation between the 
Judge and the District Attorney, during 
which the jury were sworn in. 

When Henry P. Stevens buttoned up his 
coat to address the jury, he realized that 
the crisis of his gubernatorial ambitions had 
arrived. Scrimps silently and watchfully 
filing his nails, Ajax ominously and resent- 
fully waiting, appeared to him like Scylla 
and Charybdis. One false step—impeach- 
ment; one unwary step—disclosure, and in 
his ruin the public advertising of Snag Har- 
bor’s shame. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury,” he began in a 
confidential tone, “this is no ordinary case. 
You realize this; I realize this; we all 
realize this. There are laws that are popu- 
lar and there are laws that are mighty un- 
popular. But it aint no business of mine to 
inquire what a jury will do, no matter 


I’m calculating to listen 
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what the facts when presented to them. It 
aint no business of mine to say to myself 
that no jury in Snag Harbor is going to 
convict a man enjoying the reputation in 
the community for forty-eight years that 
Captain Ajax Spender has enjoyed, on only 
the evidence of one man and that a 
stranger.” 

Scrimps sat up and removed his spectacles 
in astonishment, seeing which the District 
Attorney drew back and thumped his chest. 

“No, gentlemen, my personal feelings has 
got nothing whatsoever to do with the mat- 
ter. Your duty is your duty. My duty is 
my duty. When I took my oath of office, 
I put out of my mind anything but my 
duty, no matter how painful that duty 
might be. Jedge Tapley, here, will tell you 
how sacred is the oath that binds a public 
servant. Jedge Tapley will tell you of 
cases where fathers have had to sentence 
their only sons. I never calculated that the 
day would come when I should be standing 
here before you trying a case against Cap- 
tain Ajax Spender.” 

Scrimps relaxed, while Ajax, stirring in 
his seat, coughed ominously. The District 
Attorney observéd him out of the corner of 
his eye and hastened to add: 

“But, gentlemen, I wish to remark right 
now that you eiected me as your prose- 
cuting attorney, not as your persecuting 
attorney. I’m not one of them hard-hearted 
ravenous fellows drunk with ambition, 
that would convict an innocent man to 
climb upward to their goal. No sir! That 
aint my conception of what a District At- 
torney should be, nor yours either, unless 
I’m much mistaken. My aim is jestice. If 
I know of facts that are in favor of a de- 
fendant, by the Almighty God, say I, I’m 
not going to hide those facts. I want all 
the facts known—all! For jestice is all 
the facts.” 


H® turned and glanced at Judge Tapley, 


who nodded in approval; sent a 
triumphant glance to Ajax and noted out of 
the tail of his eye that the representative of 
the Federal: Government was chewing in- 
tently on the end of a pencil he had drawn, 
with a pad, from his pocket. 

“Now, what are those facts? Let me state 
them jest as they are. According to one 
Jeremiah Scrimps, a Federal prohibition 
agent, as duly set down in the complaint: 
on the night of Thursday, May 7th, between 
nine and ten in the evening, he proceeded to 
the home of Ajax Spender and induced the 
defendant to sell him one bottle of whisky, 
paying him eight dollars for the same. These 
are the bare facts as alleged in the com- 
plaint. And that’s all the facts there is. 

“Now, I wish to remark right here, and I 
may as well say it, because it’s bound to 
come right into your minds, that I hesi- 
tated a long while before undertaking such 
a case. There aint any claim in the com- 
plaint that anyone saw the transaction. 
There were no witnesses. It’s one man’s 
word against another man’s word. If any 
ordinary stranger,” continued the District 
Attorney, perceiving that Scrimps was busy 
making notes on his pad, “had come along 
and made such a charge in such a way, I 
wouldn’t listen to it fer a minute. No sir, 
not for one minute. But,”—he raised his 
voice, glancing at Scrimps,—“but the com- 
plainant is a Federal officer in pursuit of 
his duty. You’ve got to remember that. 
It aint a pleasant duty, but it’s his duty, 
just as I have my duty and you have your 
duty. You may not like the way it was 
done. There aint no allegation that Ajax 
Spender sold a case of liquor; there aint 
no allegation that he even parted with a 
bottle of whisky for any more than cost. 


No, on the contrary, it is admitted that 
Ajax Spender only sold that bottle when 
he was induced to believe that a stranger 
standing there in the pouring rain needed 
that bottle to save him from bronchitis or 
pneumonia or worse. You may not like 
the way it was done, but you mustn’t let 
that prejudice you, I say. Gettin’ evidence 
under the prohibition law aint easy, and if 
you’re a Federal agent, swore to do your 
duty, you’ve got to get it the best you kin.” 


SCRmMPs tore up the notes he had jotted 
down, readjusted his spectacles and 
leaned back complacently. The District At- 
torney quickly directed his attention to Ajax, 
who showed signs of growing restlessness. 

“Now, gentlemen of the jury, before try- 
ing this case, I might as well say to you 
that I know, as every district attorney 
knows, that there is a lot of prejudice that 
we must struggle against. Everybody aint 
for prohibition, and everybody who is for 
prohibition has got his own ideas how pro- 
hibition ought to be enforced. Lots of good 
people, in fact some of the best people in 
this community, who are all fer law and 
order, wont vote for a conviction except in 
aggravated cases. This aint no easy case 
for a district attorney to be trying. Per- 
haps some of you are saying to yourself: 
‘Well, what of it? All he did was to come 
to the help of a stranger like a good Sa- 
maritan.’ 

“I concede that. I concede more. There 
aint any evidence I kin bring to prove that 
the defendant was engaged in the sale of 
liquor, or that he profited from the sale, 
or that he did part with a bottle except 
for the best of motives. I concede all that. 
But gentlemen, if he did even that, he of- 
fended the law—unconsciously offended, yes, 
but offended the law. If he did that, he 
was technically guilty.” 

Ajax at this point shifted his seat to one 
of nearer proximity, cupped his ear and 
listened intently. 

“Yes, you may say,” continued the Dis- 
trict Attorney, “guilty of what? Guilty of 
answering the cry of humanity, but tech- 
nically guilty, gentlemen, under the law as 
it is writ, and as it stands today until it 
is modified. 

“I know what you are thinking. You 
see just such a scene rising before your 
eyes. A knock on your door, a stranger 
standing there coughing, a nor’easter howlin’ 
outside, rain coming down in sheets; a 
stranger soaked to the skin, his teeth chat- 
tering, begging for some whisky—for medici- 
nal purposes, of course. You refuse. Your 
pre-war whisky is valuable; you want to 
keep it for the time when some loved one 
will need it, an aged mother or a little 
child. The stranger insists, offers you ten, 
fifteen dollars a bottle; he stands shaking 
with the wet and the cold. You debate with 
yourself. You think of that beautiful par- 
able of the Good Samaritan. You bring 
out one of your last precious bottles, and 
you give it to him for just what it cost 
you—and the next day you’re summoned 
into court for a crime! 

“That’s what you’re thinking. You aint 
got the slightest sympathy for such an act; 
you look on it with contempt unless,”— 
here the District Attorney raised an impres- 
sive finger for the benefit of the Federal 
Government ,—“unless you remember that 
the Federal officer has got to do just what 
the law tells him to do. 

“Does anyone doubt what Ajax Spender 
would have done under such circum- 
stances?” said the District Attorney, point- 
ing with pride to the defendant. “Why, 
bless your warm impulsive heart, Ajax, 
your record is ag’in’ you; you’ve convicted 
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yourself. Every man, woman and child 
in Snag Harbor knows you’d never turn 
anyone away from your door who came to 
you asking for help! What’s the use of my 
hiding from you what everybody knows? 
There aint a bigger heart anywhere here- 
abouts. Ajax’s whole life has been made 
up of helping you and me. There aint a 
finer character anywhere, nor a squarer. 
Did anyone ever have to put down on paper 
a contract he made with Captain Ajax 
Spender? No, sir; his word today, as it 
always has been, is as good as his bond. 
Why didn’t Ajax Spender challenge any of 
you gentlemen of the jury, as he has the 
right, because there isn’t a man in Snag 
Harbor ever had a harsh word or an un- 
kind word either, to say about Ajax 
Spender! Do you think it would ever oc- 
cur to him to want a lawyer to speak for 
him, when he faced the men who have 
known for forty-eight years what his life 
has been and what he’s stood for, right here 
in this community, to put Snag Harbor on 
the side of law and order. And yet, gentle- 
men, if that complaint is true, Ajax 
Spender is technically guilty, under the law 
as it is writ, and until we modify it; just 
as you and I would be guilty if we were 
great big-hearted Samaritans like Ajax 
Spender! That’s the law, and according to 
the law—” 

“One moment, Hank.” 

The bulk of Ajax Spender grew upward 
in the courtroom. 

“I’m goin’ to say something right now.” 

A breathless, craning moment. Judge 
Tapley’s nervous fingers sent a flight of 
papers sailing over the floor. The District 
Attorney dug his nails into the palms of his 
hand, while from the jury box two over- 
zealous friends winked at the defendant 
openly to assure him that he had nothing 
to fear. 

“The defendant is out of order,” said 
Judge Tapley, recovering himself at last, 
“unless he rises to change his plea, which of 
course, Ajax, ye kin do whenever ye want 
to »” 


“Well, Jedge, I guess that’s about it.” A 
mollified Ajax stood embarrassed, awkward 
before the perplexing gaze of friendly eyes. 
“I said I calculated to listen in a bit, 
and I guess I’ve heard enough. I’m cer- 
tainly much obliged, Hank, for all the things 
you’ve been saying about me. Calculate 
you expressed it just as I see it. If the 
law keeps ye from bein’ a good Samaritan, 
I'm guilty. All I want to say is that 
little skunk over there didn’t offer fifteen 


HE court-room broke out in a storm, 
with ejaculations distinctly traceable to 
the jury box. 

“Stand yer trial, Ajax!” 

“Stick it out!” 

“The jury’s fer ye 

“Don’t be a chump!” 

“T done it!” Ajax’s rising voice flattened 
out the clamor. He looked down at the 
whole process of the law, jury, District 
Attorney and judge, and he looked down 
from a superior moral height. He was 
superior. He would remain so. “Make 
that plea guilty, Jedge. No man, or woman 
either, ever heard me get back of a lie 
to save myself, and I aint goin’ to do it 
now! I’ve said it. What’s the sentence?” 

Judge Tapley hastily, incoherently said: 

“With all due regard for the circumstances, 
unusual circumstances—quite agree with the 
District Attorney—offense not aggravated 
offense—no unlawful habitual traffic shown 
misguided motive—but extremely credit- 
able to the defendant—splendid personal 
record—technical, perhaps unconscious, of- 
fense—law still much misunderstood—all due 
regards—ends of justice served—fine Ajax 
Spender the sum of ten dollars and do sus- 
pend his sentence. Court adjourned.” 


T four o’clock that afternoon the Sheriff 

and the District Attorney found them- 
selves by a common impulse taking their 
way together towards the white shovel- 
roofed home of Captain Ajax Spender, who, 
somewhat weary after an afternoon of re- 
ception, was sunning himself on the front 
potch. 

“Well, that’s over, 
Sheriff thoughtfully. 

“Yes, that’s over,” said the District At- 
torney wistfully. 

“What's yer thinkin’, Hank?” 

“Same as you, Bill.” 

“Wal, I’m calculating just how sore Ajax 
is, and what’s going to happen if he is.” 

“That’s just about what’s worryin’ me 
and you and everybody else, aint it, Bill?” 

“Maybe, maybe so.” 

They entered the yard and, as befits great 
moments, silently wrung the hand of Ajax 
Spender. 

“Lots of folks up to congratulate, weren’t 
they, Ajax?” said the District Attorney, 
preparing his cigar. 


” 


anyhow,” said the 
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ocCakcalete pretty near every red-blooded 
man in Snag Harbor came up to show you 
what we think about you.” 

“No two ways about that,” added the 
Sheriff impressively. 

“Well, maybe so.” 

“I said everything I could fer ye, Ajax,” 
said the District Attorney after a dozen 
puffs. “Ye don’t hold anything ag’in’ me, 
do you, Ajax?” 

“Don’t hold nothing against nobody.” 

The District Attorney rose and wrung 
his hand again with emotion. 

“And Jedge Tapley. He said some mighty 
fine things about you, Ajax.” 

“That’s all right too.” 

Another silence long and ruminative. Then 
mad Sheriff spoke cautiously, wagging his 

ead. 

“Be skeery of strangers, Ajax.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Don’t you ever sell to a stranger, no- 
how.” 

“Don’t worry, Bill; I aint ever goin’ to 
sell to any stranger nohow.” 

Alarmingly emphatic. The District At- 
torney stole a glance at the Sheriff, and 
then furtively considered the inscrutable 
Ajax, who continued to gaze sphinxlike 
down the bay. 

“We're thinking it would be a terrible 
thing, Ajax, if Snag Harbor should back- 
slide now.” 

“That’s what’s worryin’ us all, Ajax,” 
said the Sheriff in a low voice. 

“That ought to be worryin’ you,” said 
Ajax, seeming to perceive them for the first 
time. 

“We're hoping,” said the District Attor- 
ney, with a deep breath, “after all the nice 
things we’ve said about you that you wont 
let a little thing like this make any differ- 
ence, Ajax.” 

“I’m thinkin’,” said Ajax cryptically. 

“You don’t want to see Snag Harbor run 
like Townville or Wolf Harbor either, do 
you, Ajax?” 

“Tt would be a terrible thing for the com- 
munity,” said the Sheriff. 

They waited breathlessly for the verdict. 

“I got you before. Plain enough for 
anyone to git.” 

Ajax rose, drew on his overcoat, looked 
past them at the huddled roofs of Snag 
Harbor. Then his glance, returning, paused 
on the District Attorney. 

“Wal, Hank, what night’s your party?” 





A 


All the world seems tender tonight but you. 
We are both deserted, you and I. Have you 
no fellow-feeling for me, Shep? Fam so 
lonesome all the time, so wretched tonight, 

-that you could kill me if you’re rough with 
me. No, let the lamp alone now. Come to 
the window and let’s see the moonlight lying 
on the water, and hear the old bayou whis- 
pering secrets to the cypress trees, and smell 
the soft wind with flowers in, it. 

“For God’s sake, say something, Shep, or 
I'll die of shame. You strip me naked with 
your silence. Help me avape this mantilla 
over my shoulders, or my teeth will chatter. 
Now put your arm around my waist and 
hold me hard against you. “Look, the water 
lilies have closed their eyes and lie asleep 
on the bosom of old Abancourt. God, how 
I love it tonight! How still the woods are 
across the bayou, and how tense and alive! 
I can almost hear them breathe 

“Go light the lamp, Shep, and look at me; 
then I'll take your lost Phoebe’s things off. 
She'll never know. Go light the lamp, Shep, 
and look at me.” 


The yellow light spread out through the - 


LITTLE CLOWN LOST 


(Continued from page 81) 
room as the wick heated and drew up more 
oil. He sat by the table against the kitchen 
partition, his head in his hands. She bent 
down in front of him, lifted his chin and 
kissed his forehead. 

“Oh, wont you look at me just once, 
Shep? Am I so repulsive as that? If you'll 
look at me, then I'll take your poor lost 
Pheebe’s things off. Look, Shep, was her 
skin smoother and whiter than mine? Were 
her arms rounder, her eyes brighter, her voice 
more tender? Was she so much more grace- 
ful than I?’ When you came in tonight I 
fitted into your arms so closely that you 
didn’t notice it wasn’t she till I spoke. Look, 
Shep !” 

Between the bed and table there was a 
clear space. She began walking and dancing 
around in a circle, trailing the wide silk skirt 
against his legs each time she passed him, 
looking back over her shoulder with shining 
eyes and lips apart. Presently, stooping, she 
blew out the light. He saw her stand hesi- 
tant a moment in the dim room, then run to 
the door, open it and go racing up the gen- 
tle hill among the pines, holding her skirts 


away from her feet. He followed, calling, 
“Ida! Ida!” And after a while, he found her. 


Chapter Fourteen 


ERY early one morning in June of that 

year a train of green cars was switched 
onto a railway siding in Austin. There had 
been a shower shortly before, and the cars 
shone where lights fell on them, and great 
gold letters stretched along their sides said 
that here was Captain Patrick Dooin’s Colos- 
sal Circus, Hippodrome and Coliseum. Papa 
Dooin suspected that the word hippodrome 
had to do with horses, and he had many 
horses. As for coliseum, he didn’t know what 
it meant; but it, together with hippodrome, 
rounded off the title of his two-ringed enter- 
tainment so splendidly that he had refused 
to be pernickety about mere meanings. That 
was like Papa Dooin, whose mind was as 
broad as his back. 

In the second car from the last, a car with 
many small windows, Pheebe lay in a lower 
bunk, wide awake. She hadn’t slept soundly 
once during the night. To come back to 
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Austin after so long—it seemed long to her— 
was_ too exciting an event to permit sleep, 
and she had a plan to execute that she must 
start at early. 

Poking her head through the green cur- 
tains, she looked down the aisle of the car. 
It was dark except for a night-light at each 
end. She could hear only the well-known 
snoring and groaning of Mlle. Lolita Casalla, 
alias Betty Gray, the lion-tamer. Except 
Pheebe, everybody seemed asleep; no noise 
and jolting of cars on bumpy switches with 
gaping rails, no roar or snarl or scent of 
animals imprisoned in small compass on a 
hot, damp night, could disturb them; Austin 
was just another place to stop in. 

But to La Petite Julie, “the funniest 
woman in the world,” as Papa Dooin proudly 
billed her, it was the best-loved city within 
her crowded memory, and she had been 
promising herself for weeks, ever since she 
had known it was on the itinerary, a pil- 
grimage to the hill where she and Shep had 
lived through days that now seemed golden. 

She had no hope, or fear, of meeting any- 
one important that she knew. Without 
meaning to spy, she had kept what she 
thought was a discreet watch on her student- 
husband. The first autumn after her dis- 
appearance with Professor Williger and his 
two red-headed daughters, she had sent for 
a catalogue of the university, and there 
among the Faculty of the Department of 
History was Shepherd D. Tideboy, listed as 
a Fellow. The three friends, Beddoes, Heyd- 
ler and Vallati, were also in the catalogue. 
She had visualized the four with one of 
those adorable old college mothers who loved 
the students and reverenced the teachers. 

The next autumn the catalogue had shown 
them again. The third year the three friends 
had dropped out of the list—gone on their 
wandering student way, she told herself. 
But Shep was still there. As to him, all was 
going according to schedule, she had said to 
herself, and that was a happy fact offsetting 
many things for her. The fourth year Shep 
had disappeared from the catalogue. Good 
again! She had been sure that he had 
headed for that Eastern university of which 
he had talked so much, which had a great 
library and a history chief reputed to be him- 
self an addict of the Middle Ages. 

She had thought she could see Shep giv- 
ing all his time now, week in and week out, 
to his precious province, and making gigantic 
strides in it. Beddoes and Heydler had said 
he was a wonder in his line, and would go 
far with half a chance. Well, he was having 
his chance. Now he had no household bur- 
dens to eat up his hours, surely no financial 
problems to worry him, and no vexatious 
foolishnesses of a flighty partner forever 
diverting his attention. 


ND the end of it all? She hadn’t dared 

to think of that in detail. But some- 
time, when he had won a position that had a 
look of finality about it, and had settled 
down, and when she had wandered until the 
restlessness was out of her vagabond feet, 
and soaked in some sense from the mere 


| rubbing of time and experience, then she 


might walk in on him away up yonder in 


| the East, or maybe at the big house during 


vacation time, and say, “Hello, Shep; here 
I am again”—and stick around, at least for 
a while, maybe for good. He wouldn't lec- 
ture her, she was certain, or ask a million 
suspicious questions, or moan about things 
already done. If he hadn’t married again, 
and she couldn’t at all see him doing that, 
he would take her in, and say no more about 
it. As for his beloved old centuries, she had 
long ago stopped being jealous of them. 
There they were; you couldn’t do much 
about them. 

But she must be crawling out of that bunk 
and begin rustling about, for the day would 
be short for what she had in mind. She 
must take part in the morning parade and in 
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the afternoon and night performances. Papa 
Dooin was indulgent as to everything except 
slack work; back in San Antonio he had 
kicked out Billy the Bad-Egg Man for noth- 
ing more serious than a rowdy carouse ending 
in arrest, promoting to his stand that jolly 
stout Englishman they called Hal, who had 
been with the show only a short time and as 
a stake-driver and general roustabout at that. 

The window was open, and holding apart 
the curtains, she looked out. The wet rails 
were glistening lines under the lights, and the 
red and green switch-lanterns blinked at her. 
She lifted her nose at the animal odors drift- 
ing back on the wind, and made a wry face. 

Presently the wind shifted, and she caught 
the smell of boiling coffee somewhere near. 
She wasn’t hungry, but she’d snatch some- 
thing at the station lunch-counter; she’d need 
all the strength she could muster for the 
day’s doings. 


BY now she was an adept in the art of 
putting on and taking off clothes swiftly. 
In the small compartment at the end of the 
car she washed her teeth and face and hands, 
gave her short hair a lick or two with brush 
and comb, and was ready. Her short hair 
was surely a convenience, besides being a 
necessity for her profession; but what would 
Shep think if he could see it? He had loved 
her long yellow hair. Oh, well, she sighed, 
her hair must remain as short as a boy’s; a 
clown can’t make up with a thick mop of 
hair to contend with. 

Lifting her chin, she shook her head as if 
to throw back a great lot of hair, as if to 
throw off worry, and stole out of the car. 
Stepping gingerly across the rails, she found 
the inevitable station lunch-room with high 
stools, odorous counter and great flat clock 
hanging against the wall. It was a quarter 
past four. Two eggs, a rancid cruller as hard 
as a rock, and black coffee in a thick mug 
as heavy as lead delayed her twenty minutes 
—the waiter was sleepy and slow—and then 
she was striding up the deserted main avenue 
that felt so familiar under her feet. 

Turning a corner, she stopped in front of 
the theater which had been the scene of so 
many joyous releases for her and her studi- 
ous, long-legged, concentrated boy. She 
often thought of him so, and now on her 
lips and in her blue eyes was a faint remi- 
niscent smile that had in it love, pride and 
all-forgiving indulgence. 

There on the bills of the theater was, once 
again, Lewis Morrison, to come soon, still 
playing of course “Faust ;” and she thought 
of his Marguerite and hers—Marguerite, 
Gwendolyn and Arthur. The big type 
blurred and ran together in her eyes, and she 
hurried back to the drug-store corner to 
await the arrival of the old belt-line car. 

She didn’t want a cab even if she could 
find one in front of the near-by Driskill 
Hotel. In the old time, even on their most 
unlucky days, a car had aiways come be- 
fore hope was entirely dead. And what a 
thrill it had given them then! 

Sometime after five o’clock she was the 
sole passenger on a car crawling up the hill 
toward the college settlement. It was going 
the wrong way around for her immediate 
purpose, though she didn’t mind that; it 
would pass the University, and she could 
see the buildings and the vast green campus, 
for now had come the poignant white light 
of early morning, dappled with spots of pink. 

Down at the street end of the brown grav- 
eled walk, where the car usually stopped, was 
still the bench between two trees. Here she 
had often waited to join Shep on his way 
home, her legs crossed and brazenly exhibit- 
ing at least three inches of her thin shanks, 
rolling her eyes wickedly at self-conscious 
young males passing by; she envying with 
sinful intensity the girls who were already 
duly authenticated students up there on the 
crest of the hill where, it seemed, she could 
never be. An image drifted into her mind of 
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Shep coming down the graveled path with 
long swift strides. 

She went the round on the car to the upper 
end of the city, then braced herself for the 
rapid clamorous coast downhill. When it had 
again come even with the University, she got 
off and walked out toward the edge of the 
settlement, halting by a white picket fence 
beyond which a tall stooping old man with 
snowy bristling mustachios was walking 
among his flowers. Yrogen! That was his 
name; she had always been unable to remem- 
ber it except when he was before her eyes. 

“Hello, Mr. Yrogen!” she called, leaning 
on the fence. 

Hurrying forward, he bent down to look 
closely at her. “It is, yes, it is Sefora Tide- 
boy! Will you be my neighbor again? No? 
Iam so sorry. Will you not take some roses 
this morning; you liked the deep red ones, 
I remember. Oh, yes, J remember. Only 
one! Take this, then; I have just cut it. 
See, sefiora, the dew shines yet upon it— 
and upon you also. My compliments to 
Sefior Tideboy !” 

He bowed, shook her hand again, and she 
walked very slowly across the road, the deep 
red rose to her lips, her eyes on the small 
drab brown.house that had no flowers in its 
yard. On the front porch two full milk- 
bottles sat, and in the hackberry tree in 
the back yard a mockingbird was singing. 
Smoke rose out of the kitchen chimney. 
Across the street on the side of Mr. Whalen’s 
dilapidated old stable she saw a huge circus 
bill, and in large type something about La 
Petite Julie, “the funniest woman on earth.” 

She stood by the gate, her head down, her 
hand lifting the latch and letting it fall softly 
again; and then she walked slowly along the 
fence, touching the top of each paling, and 
suddenly went running up the deserted side- 
walk, crying desperately into her tiny hand- 
kerchief. 

She hurried up one street and down an- 
other, and a little before eight entered the 
main building of the University. Only a few 
students bound for early classes were visible. 
The corridors were quiet. She climbed the 
stairs to that lonesome upper floor where, 
around the edges of the rotunda, were ranged 
a circle of geological specimens, and where, 
she remembered, young men and women 
often met in pairs about the bits of rocks, 
studying the labels closely if a teacher came 
in sight. 

Here in the beginning she had often met 
Shep of an afternoon, he and she as secret 
and as ecstatic as any of the other lovers. 

The eight o’clock gong sounded, and she 
jumped as if it were the bell at the circus 
summoning her into the big tent. She strolled 
through the corridors of this high floor, still 
dim and quiet; and then descended to the 
next floor and its corridors; and so on until 
she had come again to the ground. 


A = the night performance Pheebe sat 
in the dressing-tent on a trunk, her face 
covered with white and red paint, her 
pointed felt cap on her head, the peacock 
feather and blown-up pig’s bladder by her 
side. All the other performers had gone into 
the city or to the circus train. The big tent, 
into which she could see now that the flaps 
had been pulled aside, was dim and achingly 
lonesome. The lion that had lost his mate 
a month before was roaring with a moan in 
his thunder. Or so it seemed to her. Poor 
old Kit! 

Pheebe saw the jolly stout Englishman they 
called Hal drifting through the big tent in 
her direction. His work had been done long 
ago, she knew; he was the man who rigged 
up a white sheet between two poles outside, 
employed a negro to stick his head through 
a hole in it, and then ballyhooed people into 
paying for the privilege of throwing doubt- 
ful eggs at the dodging grinning black head, 
promising to each of them “an elegant and 
costly prize” if they hit “the handsome 
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blackamoor,” as Hal bellowed with an in- 
fectious grin. 

He belonged outside, but he now went 
everywhere; he had captured the entire per- 
sonnel of the show within a week after 
joining it in Galveston as a stake-driver and 
general roustabout. Papa Dooin already 
loved him like a son. 

No one had seen him smoke or drink, or 
had heard him say anything mean or nasty; 
and yet such unexampled virtues in a bad- 
egg man were somehow taken as a matter 
of course in Hal. He sympathized with and 
gave wisely humorous advice to the hypo- 
chondriac Wild Man of Madagascar in the 
side-show or the great Challifer of the trap- 
eze, who was sick of the circus and wanted to 
start a chicken-farm whenever he could find 
a good location. Papa Dooin said Hal was 
a prodigy and a model, and destined for 
great things in the circus business if he 
would stick to it. 


H AL was always welcome to every part of 
the show. He came lounging toward 
the little pantalooned figure in white spotted 
with four gigantic polka-dots of red and 
blue, sitting on her trunk with her left knee 
pulled up against her chin; his head was 
lowered, as was his way, his reddish brown 
eyes looking at her quizzically and keenly. 

“Hello, little Julie! You should be in 
your bunk asleep by now, and you haven’t 
even scrubbed your face yet. What’s the 
matter ?” 

She made room for him to sit on the 
trunk by her. “Nothing, Hal; I’m a little 
off tonight, that’s all.” 

“Tired, little Julie?” 

“Yes, I reckon so. I hadn’t thought about 
it. 

“Look here, old girl, I have a warning to 
give you.” 

“What is it, Hal? Something from Papa 
Dooin? They say you’re his unofficial right- 
hand these days. What’s the trouble?” 

“He says you’re taking too many chances 
with the animals. It’s all very well for you 
to get the laughs and even the shudders, he 
says, but he doesn’t want you hurt; and he’s 
worried. You didn’t use to do these im- 
promptu daredeviltries with the beasts, he 
points out, and he is wondering why you do 
them now. He doesn’t want you to; he 
says you’re good enough without them.” 

“Well, bless his great black mustache, but 
that’s the answer, Hal. Something’s gone 
out of me this last year, I reckon—while the 
show was hibernatin’ last winter I was in 
a hospital in St. Louis. Nothing organically 
wrong—you know how they talk; only I 
was to be quiet, an’ eat a lot, an’ rest, an’ 
not worry, an’ so on an’ on. Well, I did it 
for two months, or thought I did. Anyway, 
they gave me a clean bill of health an’ told 
me to trot along. But all this spring I’ve 
had a notion that I wasn’t earning the 
laughs I once did; an’ so I began playin’ 
with mules’ tails, ticklin’ tigers with my 
peacock feather; an’ next week, unless they 
watch me, I aim to ride old Kit the lion.” 

“Why, you jolly artist, you! I knew 
many of your kind in Paris, little Julie. 
Don’t you realize that all of you have that 
fear now and then—that you can never do 
your real stuff again, that you’re gone, you’re 
lost, you’re a fake and must conceal the loss 
for a while, for as long as you can!” 

“Hal, you darlin’ old Solomon! Do you 
know what you're talkin’ about? I'll be 
dogged if I don’t believe you do. What 
must I do about it, Solly ?” 

“Forget it, meaning by ‘it,’ the ghost that 
haunts all people who happen to be artists 
and yet are decently modest about their 
gifts.” 

“Hal, you wont tell on me, will you? Tl 
be good about the beasts hereafter.” 

“Little Julie, I know nothing. You never 
said it. But buck up. You’ve got thirty 
years yet, if you want them, before you 
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retire to your chicken-farm. Circus people— 


and all wandering homeless people, I suppose | 


—seem to think their special heaven will be 
divided up into farms well supplied with 
celestial hens laying golden eggs.” 

“Well, Hal, I did spend some time on a 
farm once, and I liked it too. Old Challi- 
fer’s not so far wrong, I'll tell you.” 

Hal grinned encouragingly, and she grinned 
with him. “Where were you ever on a 
farm, little Julie?” 

“Oh, not so terribly far from here. I’ve 
been thinking about it tonight, an’ the people 
who were with me there. But it wasn’t any 
ornery little chicken-ranch ; it was an honest- 
to-goodness plantation. Away up in the 
piney woods of northern Louisiana, it was, 
Hal, near a bayou they called Abancourt, 
an’ I think I'll never be as happy again as 
I was there.” 

He pushed his wide Panama hat down 
over his eyes, and picking up the clown’s 
bladder, held it between his hands, and bent 
his eyes on it as if he were seeing things in 
a crystal globe. She was looking away as 
if seeing things down long beautiful vistas. 

“I lost my pappy there—he was the best 
old sport in six States, Hal—an’ I thought 
my heart would twist out of my body. But 
then something happened that eased the pain, 
an’ cured it, or made me forget it, an’ then 
there was a time so perfect, Hal, that surely 
nobody could expect to have it more than 
once.” | 

“At the big house near Abancourt Bayou, 
little Julie?” He didn’t raise his head, and 
his voice was low. 

She glanced quickly at him. 

“Yes, it was a big house. On the old 
plantations they called the owner’s house that 
to mark it off from the smaller houses an’ 
quarters on the place, though the ‘big house’ 
wasn’t always so very large. But this one 
was too big for us; it was large enough for 
three or four families like ours, especially 
in these days when there are no droves of 
slaves. It was an old house, Hal, sittin’ back 
among the trees with red-brick walks around 
it; old an’ fine an’ gentle an’ friendly, a 
sweet island of peace in a sea of quiet. An’ 
sometime, Hal, I aim—but never mind that.” 


bi ERE there any negroes on the place, 
little Julie?” 

“There was one we called Seneca. He was 
a tenant share-farmer. There wasn’t any- 
thing very special about him; he was just 
a grayish black little negro-with a wry neck, 
an’ I recall him first, I reckon, because I 
saw one just like him sittin’ on the high 
driver’s seat of an old-fashioned public car- 
riage away back yonder in Vicksburg this 
spring, at the railroad station. We were 
stayin’ there two days—it was before you 
joined us, Hal—an’ I told him to come to 
the tent after the night show an’ take me 
for a drive around the city. I didn’t think 
I'd care for the drive very much, but it was 
good to hear him talk; an’ he looked sco 
much like Seneca he made me homesick. 

“He drove me out in the residential streets 
an’ down to the river, which is a great 
yellow thing pushin’ on with the power of a 
million locomotives, an’ yet in it, Hal, a 
piece further down, is Abancourt Bayou, 
slow little Abancourt that used to seem 
barely to move most of the time, and that 
is so mild and restful, singin’ low like a tiny 
old hen scratching in the fence-corner. 

“Out in the residential section, Hal, I saw 
magnolia trees as tall as those in the front 
yard of the big house, an’ a soft breeze up 
from the Gulf came washin’ over the old 
carriage an’ Seneca an’ me, came with all the 
first flowers, I thought, that grew in our 
parish over yonder in northern Louisiana. 
I closed my eyes, Hal, an’ almost thought 
I was sittin’ on the high front porch at home 
on a balmy night, an’ the spring wind down 
below whisperin’ an’ makin’ love among 
the roses in our front yard. 
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Ocroser is the banner month 
for Dry Skin. 


The motoring, bathing and out- 
doors of Summer have done their 
best to steal those precious oils— 
the gift of Mother to the 
skin. It is parched, peely and rough. 
That’s the signal for Frostiiia! 


Almost at the souch of this fragrant 
lotion with its inimitable blend of 
invigorating ingredients, dry skin 
becomes transformed. Frostilla 
soothes the weary nerve cells and 
brings back the satiny, peach- 
blown skin of childhood. 





ILLA 


After a crisp day in the open, treat 
aa skin to Frostilla. Before retir- 

, knead it in ever so gently. It 
wi vill vanish like a cool mist — /eav- 
ing never a@ trace of stickiness. 


Frostilla in the new dollar size is a 
good-looking, good-sized, long-last- 
ing bottle chat will befriend the 
whole family. And if you prefer, 
there’s a new handy 50c size. Sold 
at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter, or by mail from us. 

The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 34th Street, New York City. 


In October —Look out for Chapped Hands! 


Chapped hands are unpleasant ¢o have or to hold . 


. Frostilla prevents them and soothes 


them. Used also: To smooth rough skin~ to make — adhere ~ to protect from 


windburn~ to heal cracked lips~to soothe tired 


Useful Sample! Froscita in 


the get-acquainted size is mighty 
handy to have around. Fits easily 
in purses, grips, etc. Lots of folks 
use it for short, going-away trips. 
Ic is yours for a dime—along with 
a 64-page Address and Informa- 
tion Booklet that one always needs 


—entitled “Keep Your Dates.” 
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t~to refresh after shaving. 








The Frostilla Co., Dept. 1423, Elmira, N.Y. 
Please send me your handy sample bottle of 

Frostilla—and the useful Memo Booklet, ‘Keep 

Your Dates.” I enclose 10c, stamps or coin. 


y 
(In Canada: Address 10 McCaul Street, Toronto) 
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“T heard a rooster crowin’ for midnight— 
we were out on the edge of the city then, 
Seneca an’ I were—an’ a dog barkin’. Here 
an’ there were lights, an’ music that didn’t 
bang an’ blare, an’ voices laughin’ easily, 
though most of the houses were «already 
sound asleep. But the people in them were 
at home, Hal.” 

“Why, Julie, you poor little homesick 
vagabond, you’re crying! Let me ask Papa 
Dooin to give you a leave of absence for 
the rest of the season?” 

“Homesick, Hal? Aye, 
homesick I’m like to die. 


Lordy, I’m so 
But—” 


HE night watchman came in from the 

big tent, where now only one or two 
lights burned. He stood ten feet away star- 
ing at the little clown with her head held 
down and the portly Englishman in ‘blue 
serge sitting on the trunk. “All the others 
went a long time ago,” he said. “You know 
the boss, Mr. Hal; you-all ought to be out 
of here.” 

“Tt’s all right, Buck. We’ll be on our way 
soon. I'll be responsible.” 

“It’s up to you, Mr. Hal. 

“Good night, Buck!” 

Kit the lonely old lion roared out in the 
animal tent, his voice thundering and moan- 
ing in his throat. 

“Little Julie, wont you take a few months 
off? You need them.” 

“Hal, people who say they do or don’t 
do something of importance because of some 
other one thing, are usually foolin’ them- 
selves. J know. It’s because of twenty 
other things, at least, most of the time. Now, 
you know that to Papa Dooin it’s a great 
black sin to miss just one performance un- 
less you absolutely have to; an’ then—” 

“I know, Julie; he’s a disciplinarian for 
fair. He’s made even me toe the line; he has 
so far, anyway. But you're exceptional, an’ 
your case is exceptional.” 

“An’ besides, my time hasn’t come to lay off 
yet; I’ve set myself a time, when something 
happens.” 

“When will it happen?” 

“T don’t know, Hal; an’ even when it does, 
maybe it’ll be too late for me. I'll have to 
see.” 

“Little Julie, you’re not only homesick; 
you’re in love.” 

“T am, Hal. Maybe he'll be somebody if I 
let him alone long enough. I reckon you 
wont believe it, but he’s a university man— 
a student an’ a teacher, more of a student 
than the other. He'll do things if he has 
an open chance.” 

“Perhaps he was a pompous intellectual 
bully, Julie? Squashed you at every turn, 
didn’t he, made you feel small an’ ornery, 
as you would say?” 

“He did mot. He’s the real thing, Hal. 
I’ve met several of the real things in his line, 
an’ I know. He doesn’t take himself seri- 
ously enough. He’s as shy as a girl ought to 
be, an’ as modest as a man who is always 
thinkin’ about what he doesn’t know by the 
side of what he wants to know. Squash me? 
Aye, Lordy, he was so generous he thought 
I was a humdinger, Hal; an’ if there was any 
squashin’, I did it, bad luck to me, an’ 
worried the life out of him, I expect.” 

“Does he know where you are, Julie? 
Why don’t you tell him?” 

“Tt’s not time yet. Maybe the time will 
never come, for me. I had to take a chance, 
Hal; and maybe I muffed the whole thing.” 

“Do you know where he is, Julie?” 

“Yes—well, I’m almost sure. He'll prob- 
ably be comin’ South on vacation pretty 
soon now, but he’s been up in the East all 
year, happy in his studies of the Middle 
Ages. That’s his passion, Hal—an’ he’s 
mine, God help my poor soul!” 

“Get behind that flap, you poor little 
homesick, broken-hearted clown. Do your 
change. I'll wait for you, and see you to the 
train. It’s far away from here; it’s long 


Good night!” 
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past midnight; and Austin hasn’t any too 
many policemen.” 

Walking to the car-line, Hal said: “You’re 
about my wife’s size, Julie. When I stand 
by you, your head comes about where hers 
did, and you remind me of her.” 

“Was she like me, Hal, in other ways?” 

“No, only in your height. She’s a little 
heavier than you, probably. Her hair is 
black, very black, and she keeps it plaited 
in small strands and wound closely all around 
the top of her head. Her eyes are black too, 
and very piercing, Julie; and her skin is as 
white as snow, with faint pink soaking out 
upon her cheeks. Her nose isn’t at all like 
yours, either; it’s thin, and straight until it 
gets to the very end, where it pulls down in 
a queer sudden way. She’s Scotch. Her 
name’s Ida.” 

“You love her, Hal; I can tell by the way 
you speak her name.” 

“Yes, Julie, I love her..... But she 
doesn’t love me, now. And I don’t blame 
her, not much, anyway.” 

She put her hand on his arm quickly, and 
squeezed it. “Poor Hal! Don’t say any 
more. I'll bet a horse you’re mistaken.” 

“Cheerio, little Julie! We're both senti- 
mental tonight. We’re a pair of homeless, 
tin-can vagabonds. We'll see what tomorrow 
brings, and tomorrow after that. We’re here 
two more days.” 

Having put her into one of the green cars, 
Hal hurried back uptown in search of an 
all-night telegraph office. 


Chapter Fifteen 

HEP’S train arrived in Austin at ten-fifteen 

A. M. on Thursday, an hour late. Look- 
ing out of his window, he had seen, as the 
train came in, the circus cars on a distant 
siding. Leaping off before the locomotive 
finally agonized to a halt, he went striding 
back down the yard and across the tracks 
to the nearest green car. Only one person 
was in it, a cautious old guardian roustabout, 
disturbed by Shep’s excitement. He would 
give no help; the angry and loudly talking 
inquirer had better go to the circus grounds 
and see Captain Patrick Dooin, who would 
provide all information. 

Hurrying back to the station, Shep found 
a piratical-appearing automobile in charge 
of a long, leather-faced, lantern-jawed buc- 
caneer boy who named what Shep deemed 
a small fortune for a day’s use of his ugly 
craft. Shep placed his valise on the floor 
as tenderly as if it had dynamite in it, and 
stepped in. As the car rolled up Congress 
Avenue, he unfolded Hal’s telegram and 
studied it for the fiftieth time. 

“Have found the Little Elizabethan. With 
Dooin’s Circus. Here Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. In Palestine Friday. See me first. She 
does not know. Ask for Hal the Bad-egg 
Man. Best name I ever had. Hal.” 

Shep heard, in the distance, the gasping 
tootling of a steam calliope, and then the 
floating music of a brass band. 

“She’s comin’, Cap,” the driver called 


back. “Don’t you want to see the parade 
first ?” 

“Yes, wait just inside that side-street 
yonder. I'll get out and come back here. 


Stick by your car and keep your eye on 
this valise.” 

He returned to the avenue and took a 
stand on the edge of the sidewalk. Perhaps 
Phebe and Hal would be in the parade, 
and he could recognize them. 

Crowds now were forming thickly on both 
sidewalks, and the head of the parade was 
Ss «4% 

Suppose he does find Phebe, will she 
come back with him? He is in despair one 
moment, in the seventh heaven of hope the 
next. He has little to offer her, not even a 
home, unless she will call the houseboat that; 
and in his mood it appears a paltry home to 
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take Phebe to. Professionally he is a failure: 
a side-tracked student left behind, managing 
some one else’s plantation, and doing that 
as an amateur, temporarily only. 

But if Phebe will come—well, there shall 
be a new beginning. 

Yes, and there must be a new beginning 
in other ways. He will—but the head of 
the parade is even with him now. Outriders 
in uniform bearing banners, Phoebe can’t be 
among them. A gaudy wagon in green and 
gold full of musicians—she surely isn’t there. 
A leisurely elephant and a group of painted 
houris in the howdah—he lets that pass. 

A line of people have pushed out in front 
of him. He forces his way through them 
and stands on the edge of the curb. 

A red wagon with the sides barred comes, 
and inside, two recumbent lions and a woman 
standing with a whip in her hands. She 
can’t be Pheebe; she is too stout, anyway. 
Just behind it another red wagon with iron- 
barred sides, and inside it a small white lamb 
and a little clown crouching in a corner. 

Shep sends his eyes back on down the 
slowly moving line. The little clown drops 
a whip, and picking up a feather and a 
bladder flings open a door of the wagon, 
jumps to the pavement and begins running 
forward and backward, skylarking with the 
circus people and the spectators on the side- 
walk. Pheebe stands in front of Shep with 
the painted bladder poised to hit him. His 
hat off, he is staring back along the parade. 


HEP!” she called, and he looked down 

at her. She lifted her chin and shook 
her head as if throwing back a great lot of 
hair. “Shep! Don’t you know me, honey?” 
She stretched her hands up to him, still 
holding the peacock feather and the painted 
bladder. 

The crowd was shouting and laughing now; 
this was part of the free show. Jumping to 
the street, he took her in his arms, kissed 
her once, and suddenly picking her up, ran 
with great long-legged strides to the side- 
street, broke through the line of people, and 
dashed toward the car he had chartered. 

Word ran about that a big man had at- 
tacked a little clown hardly half his size. 
He was pursued by hoots and yells. The 
procession moved on, but a half-dozen circus 
men leaped off horses and wagons and came 
storming to the side-street down which Shep 
had disappeared. There the crowd had al- 
ready thickened, and they could not get 
through at once. 

Women began screaming, and boys wild 
with excitement yelled ecstatic nonsense— 
“Police!” “Murder!” “Fire!” 

Shep was in the car with his captive, her 
blue eyes shining, a seraphic grin on her thin 
face, lying back against the cushion. Shep 
stood up looking back; bareheaded, he had 
lost his hat in the crowd. The driver was 
cranking his machine, for it was‘an early 
day for automobiles. A man jumped on the 
running board, and laid hold of Shep, who 
knocked him off. Two more came, and he 
knocked them off. The driver leaped into 
the front seat. 

“Get out of this!” yelled Shep. “Straight 
ahead—out toward the University!” 

The horn blared; the crowd opened up; 
the huge black car ran through it. 

Automobiles were rare in Austin in these 
early days, and nothing could be immediately 
found for the chase except horses, handi- 
capped by a late start. The black car dodged 
about among a few streets, and then streamed 
up the hill toward the University, now free 
of visible pursuit. 

Shep sat down, opened the valise in front 
of him, and taking out three dolls with 
faded dresses, laid them on Pheebe’s lap. 
Dropping the feather and the bladder, she 
snatched up her little children of the road 
and held them against her breast. People 
passing in carriages and cars shouted out, 
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T fell to a member of DeSoto’s famous band of adven- 

turers, seeking the Hidden City along the trails of the 

Great Rocky Mountain Range, to first worship at the 
Mount of the Holy Cross. 

The Legend tells us that a Franciscan Friar was stripped 
of his holy habit and cross by one of DeSoto’s soldiers, 
who disliked him. The assailant rejoined the band dis- 
|  guised in the clerical garb, while the Friar was left to 
|| wander alone in the wilderness. 


The encounter had been witnessed by a Chickasaw 
brave, who approached the priest with every show of 
friendliness. The priest drew the sign of the cross in the 
sand before him. Impressed by this sign, which was the 
token of mysterious, hidden wisdom to primitive peoples, 
the Indian believed the stranger to be some new god of 
luck, and took him to his tribe. 

For two years, the Friar, now the “Medicine Man,” 
traveled with the Indians, through the heart of the Rockies. 
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One day, they chanced 
to meet a remnant of 
DeSoto’s scattered 
band. Among them 
the priest recognized 
his enemy, still dis- 
guised in his _ habit. 
Driven to fury, the 
exiled Friar snatched 
a knife and stabbed 
the impostor. The 
leader of the Spaniards 
recognized the true 
priest, in spite of his 
Indian dress, and tak- 
ing the cross from the 
slain man he rev- 
erently offered it to its 
rightful bearer. 

Realizing his mad 
act, the Friar dared 
not touch the sacred 
emblem of his faith, 
as he had been false 
to his vows and had 
shed blood. Leaving his comrades, he set out alone 
in the wilderness to seek a sign of divine forgive- 
ness. After months of wandering, his strength finally 
failed, and he faced death, still without any token of 
pardon. He knelt in prayer upon a lofty plateau, in the 
heart of a region where no white man had ever ventured. 
As he prayed, the mists about him began slowly to lift, 
and the Friar beheld, clearer and clearer, outlined upon the 
mountain side, a huge snow-white cross—the sign of 
Heaven’s mercy. 

This great cross of snow which, the legend says, brought 
peace to the dying Friar, is seen each year, in the Red 
Cliff Country of Colorado. A symbol of man’s aspira- 
tions and nature’s grandeur. It is a shrine of thousands 
of reverent pilgrims and an impressive monument to the 
vanishing tradition of romance. 

All over the world, varied landmarks re-recreate, for the 
modern visitor, the color and adventure of a more ro- 
mantic age. Through travel, the past is made vivid and 
real, and the glamour of tradition is linked to the life of 
the present. 
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waved at the clown obviously out on a lark. 
The driver glanced back, then quickly looked 
ahead again, pulling his cap down over his 
eyes. Shep sat with his left hand gripping 
the side of the car, his eyes fixed on a‘sliding 
scene he could not see. 

After a while Pheebe’s left hand found 
his right, and squeezed it hard. 

“Shepherd!” He heard her whisper. 

“Yes, Phoebe?” 

“Arthur’s color is much better than it was 
—clearer, not so muddy.” 

“JT washed all their faces, Phoebe.” 

“Oh, Shepherd, did you!” 

And the driver heard the little clown cry- 
ing, and looking back saw the pantalooned 
figure in the tall man’s arms. 


Chapter Sixteen 


HE monk, the clown and the bad-egg 
man prepared to go back to Northern 
Louisiana together. Phcebe, having had from 
Shep an outline of the Denhams in America, 
insisted that Hal must come along with them. 
The return of two vagabonds, the reuniting 
of two couples, appealed too strongly to her 
sense of the dramatic to permit any spoiling 
of her plan by half-measures; and Hal was 
too genially generous to disappoint her, 
though there was in his mind a vague reser- 
vation as to an undramatic exit at some not 
too distant date. 

By the time the party reached home, Hal 
was so infected by Pheebe’s enthusiasm that 
he thought he could see himself once more 
happily managing the farm, walking steadily 
in the path of all the rectitudes, reéstablish- 
ing his reputation, solidifying his finances, 
and luxuriating in the joyful welcome of a 
relenting wife. And to his surprise, she did 
this time welcome his return, in her tense, 
severe, undemonstrative way. 

He urged that the Tideboys should have 
half the big house as long as they remained 
in the country, assuming that Shep would 
go flying away to some university and the 
Middle Ages in September. But Phoebe had 
no intention of living in a house of which 
she was only partly the mistress. The house- 
boat was the place .or Shep and her, she 
said; it would be easy to take care of, an 
ideal place for him to study, a glorious quiet 
refuge in the deep woods for her who wanted 
a long vacation afar off the road that people 
traveled. 

If it had hurt her that Shep had sold the 
big house, she didn’t show it. If she was 
well-nigh heartbroken at his comparative 
failure as a student while she had been 
away, she didn’t blame him; she blamed 
herself, and said nothing about it. That was 
like the Little Elizabethan. As for him, he 
wished only that she should be content, 
resolving that he would make her so if it 
lay in him to do it. He would let her be now, 
but he would watch for signs of restlessness. 

Phoebe was a slapdash housekeeper, doing 
her work in fiery spells, letting things drift 
easily in between. She could not bring her- 
self to keep up a steady daily routine, the 
same small things over and over again; that 
was too dull. Her housekeeping had always 
been a series of tours de force, not a regular 
grind; and yet her two previous homes had 


one else that had come into them. 

And now she flew at the houseboat. Call- 
ing in Seneca’s stout wife Airy to do the 
heavy work, she gave the floors their first 
scrubbing inside and out. Only the tin 
covering of the roof had been painted by 
Shep, a dark dull red merely to prevent rust. 
She set him to painting it green, and then 
the rest of the boat outside white. She 
commanded white for the inside walls of the 
living-room-bedroom, and buff for the ample 
kitchen. -She strung across the windaws 
white curtains with tiny pink figures in them, 
and herself painted chairs, benches and 








been jolly livable places to Shep and every- | 
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The Parian Gate, Manila 


and return 


Visit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 


hai and Hong Kong en route 


Take advantage of this attractive roundtrip 
fare and realize your dream of travel to the 
Orient. Included are meals and first class ac- 
commodations on a palatial President Liner. 

The ports of call are gateways to the ancient 
countries of the Far East—each fascinating in 
itself. 

You see Hawaii, beautiful beyond compare. Then 
Japan, island kingdom of unusual charm. Here old 
ideals are giving way to modern progressiveness. 

China with its quaint river life, great cities and uni- 
que architecture holds much to lure the visitor. 

Finally Manila, at the crossroads of the Pacific, gay 
and international. Visit near-by Baguio, delightful 
mountain resort. 

Go in luxurious comfort on a great President Lin- 
er. Hospitable public rooms, private staterooms that 
are spaciousand equipped with beds, not berths. Per- 
sonal service and a cuisine which justifiesthe highest 
praiseof world travelers. Liberalstopoversatany port. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) and 
Round the World. Fortnightly sailings from Boston 
and New York via Havana, Panama and California. 
Asailing every twoweeksfrom Seattle to Japan, China 
and Manila via the American Mail Line. A sailing 
every two weeks from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles 
for Boston and New York. 
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Practically everything the world of pleasure affords—is ready to hand at Venice, Florida. 
From the mainland Gulf beach to the tropical Myakka River is a pictureland of leisure and 
pport — bathing, fishing, boating, hunting, tennis, golf, horseback riding, archery, quoits. 
ive new Italian-type hotels; » shops, s, schools, children’s playgrounds — 
all in a jewel setting. Fresh food daily from Venice Model Farms. Moderate prices. Write 
for very informative booklet. \- 

© of Commerce, 150 Venice Bivd., 
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Everybody Travels 


In bygone days only the wealthy 
could travel and they didn’t enjoy it. 
The traveler needed lots of money, lots 
of time and lots of energy. 


But the old order has changed and 
today everyone travels and everyone 
enjoys it. Trips to distant lands are 
within the financial reach of all; twentieth 
century engineering has made transpor- 
tation rapid and comfortable; hotels and 
travel organizations save your energy in 
every possible way. 

Don’t wonder and worry about the 
trip you’d like to take. Write any of | 
the travel advertisers in these pages 
telling them what you want to do. 
They’ll tell you the best way to do it and 
make all arrangements for you. | 
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homemade tables. The monk had stacked 
his books in piles on the floor. She had him 
build shelves against the walls; then he 
could see at once what he wanted, she said; 
and besides, the two of them could walk 
around in the place without stumbling. 

She directed Airy to wash everything 
washable, and she laid on the grass every- 
thing that could possibly be benefited by the 
hot July sun. Flowers came into the boat 
for the first time, and finally a black kitten 
with great green eyes, named Little Breeches 
in affectionate memory of the seamy-sided 
old Dooin elephant. 

Pheebe loved her new home. It was so 
small it could be transformed with dramatic 
swiftness. It was almost like coming early 
of a morning to a dull grassy flat on the 
edge of a town, chasing off the cows and the 
geese, and having it covered with white- 
topped tents streaming with flags, crowded 
with people and blaring with music by two 
o’clock that afternoon. She made a new 
and shining thing of the houseboat in two 
weeks, then let it alone. Shep pronounced 
it a gorgeous piece of work. 

Pheebe had said she was tired of people, 
but she had meant vast groups of promis- 
cuous people. Now while the student sat 
still on the bow of the boat buried, by her 
peremptory orders, in a book, she visited 
Mrs. Denham at the big house, doing most 
of the talking herself there; visited Hal at 
the store or out in the field plowing; visited 
the two negro families she had known—a 
very long time before, it seemed to her— 
and the other tenants that had come in under 
Hal’s régime; jumped into a buggy and made 
flying trips to Crebillon to get her hair cut, 
to listen to tempestuous César Honfleur, al- 
ways apparently so dissatisfied with the do- 
ings of his long-legged cousin;-or to cal] on 
Mrs. Lydia Pilduff, who would often come 
back with her for a day or two of fishing. 

Imprudent women, of whom the wise 
Mrs. Pilduff was not one, sometimes asked 
Pheebe crafty roundabout questions about 
herself, especially herself during the years 
when she was apart from her husband; 
about Mrs. Denham, whom they looked upon 
as a fascinating mystery, and perhaps a 
beautiful sinner; and last about the two 
husbands. Phoebe squashed them, and passed 
on with her head high. 

Pheebe didn’t neglect or harry Shep. Re- 
membering his tendency to sit too still when 
once he had slipped among black printed 
pages, she commandeered his escort for long 
afternoon walks through the woods, sent him 
on hurried errands to the store for groceries 
or to the tenant houses for vegetables, milk 
and butter, accepted his old coéperation with 
the cooking and dish-washing, and got firmly 
between him and his books after sundown; 
the daylight hours were enough for study 
in the vacation months. So she said, and he 
agreed, grinning in delight at her captaincy. 

Now and again at night they went together 
to see the Denhams, coming back across the 
fields arm in arm; sometimes shouting, or 
singing wordless songs that were little more 
than spirited shouting, not unlike that 
radiantly happy boy and girl who once 
before had walked there when the fallow 
fields were green and the paths overgrown 
with grass. Sometimes so shouting, yes, but 
not often; not unlike that boy and girl, but 
somehow a little different. Phoebe said this 
time was like a second honeymoon almost, 
nor noticed that she had said “almost.” 


IDSUMMER passed, and September 

was with them: a hot month in the 
South. Shep began putting forward eagerly 
tentative plans for their moving about. 
Wasn’t she bored—shouldn’t they travel a 
little? No indeed, she had had a God’s plenty 
of traveling, of seeing strange people and 
places; she wanted for these months nothing 
so much as this place to be quiet in, far 
from crowds and trains and cinders and 
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coal-smoke and hurry and bustle. So she 
pleaded urgently. 

No, if he was willing, she would rest while 
he continued his reading—there never seemed 
an end of his possible reading; and presently 
they would go on to some university, maybe 
now to that collegiate heaven in the East 
that had the inexhaustible library and the 
history chief who was himself an addict of 
the Middle Ages. 

In her own mind she had already made 
this plan, trusting that Shep could be won 
to it. She had wisely presented it as more 
for her benefit than his own. 

He had some money, and so had she; they 
could not suffer financially for some time. 
And before that time came, she told herself, 
people would no doubt be actually paying 
him for sharing with them the knowledge 
he had gathered, a sharing that would leave 
him no poorer in learning. 

Yes, the way was clear enough. And she 
and Shep belonged together; they didn’t 
do well apart. 


OE morning toward the end of Septem- 
ber he was on his knees searching about 
in his larger trunk. She was in the kitchen, 
the door open between the two rooms; and 
he called to her. She ran in and leaned on 
his shoulder; a stooping figure in a clown’s 
suit, her yellow hair still short as a boy’s. 
She was wearing out her clown’s clothes to 
get the good of them, she had explained. 
It was also easier to move about in trousers; 
and besides, no one that she “minded” would 
see her thus arrayed on the boat. 

He had long ago told her of having ad- 
vertised for her in the personal columns of 
the newspapers. Now he held up to her one 
of the clippings that he had just run across: 
“Phebe, come home to the big house; I 
need you—S. T.” 

“Did you really need mé, Shepherd?” It 
was a magic word to her. “I wish to God 
I'd seen it. Do you need me now?” 

He stood up, and put his arm around her 
shoulder in the gesture of the days when 
they were first alone at the big house, com- 
rade boy and girl together. 

“Pheebe, I need you more than ever now.” 

She leaned against him, her head down; 
and bending, he kissed her yellow hair. 

“Shepherd, you must go on with your 
study; an’ in the fall of next year, if you 
can keep busy with your books here that 
long, we'll start in again at some university. 
We'll not be as excited an’ as scared as we 
were before, will we? There’s no use 0’ my 
fiddlin’ any more with books; I couldn’t 
have done much with them, I reckon, if I’d 
started early, an’ anyway it’s too late for 
me to begin now. Do you know I’m twenty- 
four, Shepherd? Aye, Lordy, an old woman. 
I expect I'll be a plump party pretty soon, 
breathin’ like a wind-blown horse when I 
climb a pair of stairs, though I have gained 
only five pounds in five years. But that’s 
a good deal for the likes of me, .a little bag 
of bones. 

“Yes, Shepherd, you must be the scholar 
of the family. I’m what I am, an’ there’s 
no changin’ me now that way. All the 
learnin’ and extra serse I'll ever have I'll 
just have to soak in somehow. But a lot of 
people like a spell of low company now an’ 
then; so I'll be a sort of handy, ever-ready 
change for you. 

“Yes, an’ I'll get on with your fancy 
friends too, I'll be bound. I made a go of 
it with Will Beddoes, Heydler and Vallati. 
Shucks, they were easier to get on with than 
most people in the circus. 

“So you go on your way, Shepherd, an 
_ Tl always be near you, quiet an’ not makin’ 
any great noise, unless of course you have 
a mind for a little rough-house now an’ then. 
We'll go to a show once a week, as we used 
to do, an’ ramble round town lookin’ -in 
show windows, an’ out in the country when 
we can get away. 


’ 


“An’ don’t you worry about entertainin’ 
se, Shepherd. I see you’re fidgety about that. 
I’m all right now: I think my feet have had 
enough of gaddin’ about, an’ my eyes enough 
of seein’ new faces an’ new scenes. Yes, 
let’s stay here until next fall, if you can con- 
tent yourself;*an’ then we'll make another 
start, together, never to be separated again 
if I can help it. 

“Let Hal manage things—I don’t blame 
you for takin’ charge when Mrs. Denham 
was left alone an’ you thought the place 
was like to run down—but Hal’s carryin’ on, 
as he says it, an’ seems glad to do it. 

“Yes, let’s stay until next fall. We were 
happy here once, weren’t we, Shepherd? Aye, 
Lordy, it seems we couldn’t ever be so happy 
again, but maybe we will, maybe we will. 
We're older now, an’—” 

“Why, Pheebe, twenty-four isn’t anything ; 
you don’t feel old, do you, you. precious 
Little Elizabethan? I thought you’d never 
feel that way. Is anything bothering you, 
Phebe? Tell me, and we'll straighten it out 
or tear up things trying. We'll stay here as 
long as you like; then we’ll go wherever you 
want to go.” 

He lifted her chin, and bending down, 
kissed her lips. Turning her body in his 
arms, she lay against him, her head pushed 
into the hollow of his shoulder. “Phebe,” 
he whispered, “do you feel terribly old to- 
day ?” 

“No, Shepherd, Tm all right. We'll make 
believe we're seventeen an’ nineteen again, 
an’ that the world was fust beginnin’ for us. 

. Now run over to Seneca’s house an’ 
get ‘the eggs an’ the jug of buttermilk. We'll 
need them for dinner. Then late in the 
afternoon we'll go for a long walk in the 
woods—five miles or so,I think, if you don’t 
mind, an’ my short legs don’t give out.” 


TANDING out on the deck of the boat, 

she watched him disappear down the 
path, his tall body shut out of sight by the 
bushes and trees. She tiptoed quickly into 
the living-room, pulled aside the curtain 
covering Shep’s improvised clothes-closet, 
and carrying to a window the yellow silk 
ball-dress, turned it around in her hands, 
bending forward to scrutinize it sharply, as 
she had done more than once since her re- 
turn from the circus. The seams of the 
bodice were stretched, and three hooks and 
two eyes were missing from the back, the 
threads hanging loose. 

She hung the dress again in its place, and 
stooping, picked up the two gilt slippers, 
now dull with tarnish. On the inside face 
of the right heel, up against the arch, was 
a patch of hardened dry gray mud, like that 
outside on the bank of the bayou. She 
wrapped them again in tissue paper and set 
them back under the dress. 

Swallowing hard, and lifting her chin and 
shaking her head, she walked to a rocking 
chair by the offshore window, her blue eyes, 
now much darker than usual, looking as if 
through the wall and across vast stretches of 
space and time. 

Outside, a blue kingfisher swooped down 
at a minnow, trailing a short rackety screech 
across the silence. She felt the boat gently 
rise and fall on the current, the mooring 
ropes creaking under the strain. Absent- 
mindedly she patted lightly the arms of the 
chair, now with one hand, now with the 
other, holding her lower lip tightly under 
her little white teeth. 

Presently rising, she took the three old 
doils out of her trunk, laid them side by side 
on the bed, and kneeling, pressed her head 
against the coverlet. 

Ida Denham was going to have a baby in 
January or February. She wondered if Shep 
knew. 

The climax of this unusual 

novel comes in the next install- 

ment—in our forthcoming 
December issue. 
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REAT WHITE FLEET 
ships are built especially for 
tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room; the food served is 
equal in variety and quality to 
that served in any first- hotel. 


—and there is a fine personal 

service making good the slogan of 
the Great White Fleet —“Every 
Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York 
and New Orleans twice 
every week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers, and every detail for 
their comfort—hotel accommo- 
dations, motor trips ashore, rail- 
road journeys, sight-seeing jaunts 
are all carefully planned in ad- 
vance —and everything is in- 
cluded in the price you pay 
for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1638 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Write for beautiful, free booklet ‘Caribbean 
Cruises” 





10- to 24-Day Cruises to 
Cube, _ somalia Panama Canal 
Spanish SS 
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HE Santa Fé is the luxurious 

double-track way to winterless 
California. In splendid comfort you 
speed through the Southwest. 


The Chief—extra fast, extra fine, 
extra fare—slips smoothly over 
half a continent in two business 
days—Chicago to Los Angeles. 


The Santa Fé operates four other 
fine transcontinental trains — the 
California Limited, Navajo, Scout 


and Missionary. 
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DUMB AS SHE IS 
(Continued from page 57) 


During the rest of the ride to the station 
I goes over the story of “Cold Sunbeams” 
with Wisp. Seeing that there isn’t any, it’s 
not such a cinch but I gets enough over to 
prevent her from confusing some remark of 
Sylvan’s about his book with an invitation 
7 join a gin party. At any rate, I think 

do. 

“Now remember,” says I, “this is a sym- 
bolical study of a girl’s reactions towards 
the grossness of life. It’s—” 

“Leave it to me,” cuts in Wisp. “Aint 
I a girl, and aint I got reactions? Don’t 
tay bozo, me and symbols are just like 
that.” 

“How about grossness?” I inquires, sar- 
castic. 

“Well,” says she, with a toss of her 
vacuum, “I guess I got as much of that 
as the best of ’em.” 

We're a little tardy for the train, but we 
runs into Wood in the midway. Though 
I'd not seen him for a couple of years, I’ve 


no trouble recognizing the tall stoop- 
shouldered Greenwicher with the horn- 
rimmed cheaters and the flare tie. 

“Meet Miss Warren,” says I. “Flame 


O’Day in person—not a picture.” 

“You’re mistaken,” bows Sylvan, 
lantly. “She is.” 

“Thanks for the sled,” returns Wisp. “I'll 
coast to your funeral. You know,” she 
goes on, “I’m dippy about your book— 
and Flame.” 

“That’s nice of you,” says the author. 
“I’m sure you'll make my poor character 
a living thing.” 

“You can just bet your mother’s store 
teeth I will,” promises Wisp. “Wait till I 
crash the pop-eyes in white satin. Most 
blondes aint so steamy in white, but me— 
I goal ’em in anything.” 


gal- 


ARNEY’S called a story conference for 

Monday night, but when I gets there 
only Dan Taylor, the continuity writer, and 
Cole are on the job. 

“Seen anything of Wood?” inquires the 
director. 

“Not a splinter,” says I, “since last Friday 
afternoon.” 

“T thought,” growls Barney, “you were 
going to look after him?” 

“I was and I would,” I returns, “but you 
can’t go horseback riding without a horse. 
I’ve called his hotel at least a dozen times 
without getting a tumble.” 

“Hm!” grunts Cole. “After those lines 
from Socrates and Plato you tell me Wisp 
pulled on him at the station, it wouldn’t 
surprise me any if he was trying to open a 
Pullman window somewhere in Kansas along 
about now.” 

“No such luck,” says I. “He probably 
met up with a high-hat playmate from the 
East, and they’ve been out in a shady grot 
matching metaphors and splitting infinitives. 
How’s the scenario?” I asks Taylor. 

“So-so,” shrugs Dan, “but is it art ?” 

“Tt had better be,” I suggests. “In the 
short talk I had with the ace of arts, he 
insisted that he’d make no compromise with 
commercialism, no truce with timidity and 
no peace with pelf..... Look who’s here 
and with whom,” I announces in a quick 
whisper. 

Near the open door’s Wood, and snuggling 
against him, Wisp. She slips me a beaded 
wink. 

“How’s everything?” I asks, as she seats 
herself near me. “Pretty good?” 

“Pretty good, hell,” says she. 
fect.” 

“Now, Mr. Wood,” begins Cole, “before 
we consider the scenario, we’d better under- 
stand each other. You’ve written a book 
of beautiful thoughts; but on the screen, 
thoughts can only be expressed through ac- 


“Tt’s per- 


tion. Naturally we try to convey the exact 
idea of the author, but often that is im- 
possible, so we do the next best thing.” 

“In art,” proclaims Sylvan coldly, “there 
is no next best thing. The cup is either full 
or it isn’t.” 

“Aint that clever!” breathes Wisp in my 
ear. 

“What ?” I inquires. 

“That line about the cup,” she returns. 
“T never thought of that before. It’s funny 
—you see cups and glasses all the time, but 
you don’t hardly never notice—” 

“What you say,” snaps Barney at Wood, 
“sounds pretty, but like most pretty-sound- 
ing things, is meaningless. Art is a continual 
concession. Since it’s all in the eye of the 
beholder or in the ear of the listener, it has 
to be projected or tuned to reach that eye 
or ear, or it’s a flop. Anyhow, let’s get away 
from abstractions and take up something 
concrete.” 

“That’s your cue,” I whispers to Wisp. 
“Take a bow.” 

“You have, for example,” goes on the 
director, “a scene in the conservatory where 
Flame is musing on the varied aspects of life. 
You say it with flowers. The orchid she 
fondles represents ease and luxury, the red 
rose passion and abandon, the primrose rural 
peace and quiet and so on. A beautiful 
conception—in print. How would you carry 
your message over onto the screen?” 

“Just as I wrote it,” returns Sylvan. 

“If you did,” says Cole, “you’d need so 
many subtitles your picture would look like 
the Congressional Record, which, as you may 
know, is the most widely unread publication 
in America. And the scene would be just 
about as interesting to the public as a leave- 
to-print speech on the need of revetment 
work on the upper Tombigbee River.” 

“I’m glad there’s water stuff in the pic- 
ture,” remarks the Warren fluff. “I goal 
‘em in a one-piece.” 

“I suppose,” sneers Wood, “you’d say it 
with custard pies.” 

“No,” comes back Barney, holding his 
temper, “I’d say it with fades. I’d keep the 
flower idea just as you have it, but from the 
orchid I’d fade into a real scene of luxury— 
classy boudoir, ermines, jewels, French maids, 
sables—” 

“That'll be lovely,” cuts in Wisp with a 
gush. “I look wonderful in sables. Please, 
Syl, let him make it that way.” 

“Syl!” I exclaims. “What a quickie you’ve 
turned out to be!” 

“Well,” says the author, “that, perhaps, 
wouldn’t be so bad if it could be done in a 
hazy, distant sort of a. way—just a mere 
suggestion.” 

“No, no, Syl,” pouts Wisp. “I want close- 
ups—nice, big, clear close-ups. You wouldn’t 
want me to be distant, would you?” 

“T suppose,” smiles back Sylvan, “we must 
make some concessions to the eye of the be- 
holder.” 


GIVES Barney the office to call off the 

conference quick, which he does, framing 
some excuse about an appointment he’d for- 
gotten to remember. While he and Wood 
are trading a few parting words, I gets Wisp 
off in a corner. 

“Girlie,” says I, “you’ve got Art sitting 
in your lap and calling you ‘Mamma.’ How’d 
you do it?” 

“One picks up a lot of things,” returns 
blondie, “out of Socerties and Harris Tottle. 
Syl and I are just what—” 

“T told you,” I interrupts, “that a lot of 
silence and a few gasps of admiration would 
fry the fish for you. Thank me, sister.” 

“Your aunt’s adenoids!” sniffs Wisp. “The 
only gasping that’s been done in the last few 
days has been done by your boy friend. 
Only intellect appeals to the Sylvans, eh? 
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If that’s the case, he must think I put in- 
tellect on with a lip-stick.” 

“Whatever he thinks,” says I, “you’re mak- 
ing it sweet and pretty for Barney, and he 
wont forget you.” 

“He wont,” she promises, and goes to join 
Wood in the hallway. 

“Is that a break?” I enthuses to Barney. 
“It’s not the will of Sylvan that’ll dominate 
‘Cold Sunbeams;’ it’s the will o’ Wisp. The 
chick’s got him doing handsprings through 
hoops and eating mush out of her mitts. 
Who'd have figured a big brain boy from 
Broadway making such a fast flop for a 
merry-merry from Moronia?” 

“He’s hooked,” nods Cole, “but the 
chances are he got a peek at her on the 
stage in New York or in the flickers, and was 
kicked in before he got here. He didn’t 
care so much for the gravy, but selling the 
book gave him a chance for the gal, and he 
grabbed it. The deep feeling and heavy 
thought he pretended to see in her was the 
sailor’s bedroom.” 

“I guess it was the bunk,” says I, “but 
what do we care? Handle Wisp right, and 
you'll get your pic’ shot the way you want 
it shot. The kid’s keen to stand in good with 
you, so that’s easy.” 

In a few days Taylor’s got a first-rate 
scenario hopped up. It satisfies Barney, and 
it satisfies Wisp. As for Sylvan, he’s so far 
gone she could have made him believe that 
a sequence in a glue factory would carry 
out exactly his symbol in the book of the 
incense-burner in the boudoir. 

In general Dan’s scenario resembles Wood’s 
fanciful work almost as close as a wrecked 
bottling-plant resembles a prude descending 
a staircase; but Cole, who has acute attacks 
of artistry, every now and then, insists on 
having some of the allegoric stuff of the 
author kept in the piece. 


VERYTHING goes lovely until the first 
few days’ rushes are shown in the projec- 
tion-room. We'd started with the conserva- 
tory scene, making distance shots at odd 
angles. The hazy, dreamy effect is great 
on the screen. 

“Rather nice,” whispers Sylvan to me. 
Nobody else hears him. 

“That’s out,” snaps Wisp. “You can’t 
tell what I have on and besides I look like 
I got T. B. What’s the use of wearing dia- 
monds if you kill ’em with Kliegs?” 

“What do you think of it?” demands Bar- 
ney of the author. 

“T’m inclined to agree with Miss Warren,” 
says Wood. “After all, our central character 
should not be lost in the mists.” 

“But,” argues Cole, “that’s just the point 
of ‘Cold Sunbeams’—your central character 
is lost in the mists. She doesn’t know which 
way to turn for happiness.” 

“Doesn’t she?” says Wisp, and turns a 
smile on Sylvan that’s dazzling enough to 
penetrate the murk. Her fingers gripping 
Wood’s hand lap over and, by accident, touch 
mine. 

“It’s a pretty conceit,” admits Sylvan, 
“but will the public grasp it? No, I believe 
a close-up of Miss Warren—” 

“Full screen?” interjects Wisp. 

“T should think so,” says he. 

Barney’s too mad to rag about the footage 
any further, and the matter’s dropped for 
the time being. 

From then on, though, we got troubles. 
Wisp has scenes shot to suit herself, and when 
it comes to being a camera hog, she’s the 
stockyards. Sylvan has shrunk into a mere 


es. 

“This is going to be a terrible picture,” 
moans Barney. “There'll be nothing in it 
but close-ups of Warren and her wardrobe. 
We got to do something, or the old man’ll 
shelve it sure—and me along with it.” 

“Can’t you give her the air even now?” I 
asks 


“How can I?” comes back Cole. “Under 
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Four days beyond the 
Golden Gate the Ha- 
waiian Islands lift their 
crests above a sparkling 
sea. Four nights away |- 
the orange moon floods 
Manoa Valley and the 
ghosts of gorgeous flow- 

ers spread a witchery MS 
of perfume in the shad- & 





the combers cream on Waikiki’s 
bar and golden-skinned young gods 
and goddesses race shoreward on 
the surf. 

Someone waits to drape a /¢i of 
jasmine on your shoulders. Some- 
one waits to croon A/oha oe to echo 
in your heart for years. Why don’t 
you go and capture your dream? 
Go now—to Hawaii or the South 
Seas. Go now—and let the fulfill- 
ment and enjoyment of at least one 
happy voyage remain as a lilting 
memory forever in your heart. 
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steamship ever built in 
the United States. De- 
signed for first-class accommoda- 
tions only. This magnificent vessel 
is a worthy flagship of the famous 
Matson fleet devoted to the service 
of Hawaii and the South Seas. 

One or more Matson sailings 
from San Francisco every week 
(the great MaLoto every second 
Saturday). Regular sailings from 
Seattle too. 

Inquire at our nearest office or 
any tourist agency for particulars 
abouta trip to Hawaii. All-expense 
independent tours from $270. 
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Experienced travelers are quick to appreciate the congenial atmosphere 
and many unexpected courtesies that distinguish the Rock Island's 


Golden State Limited 


De Luxe Train to California _ 
Daily from La Salle Street Station, Chicago, 8:30 p. m. 
Route of surpassing interest —direct—low altitude. There is no 
shorter line—no quicker time. Rock Island-Southern Pacific service 
includes also the Apache—same popular low altitude route. 


Rock Island Lines 


The Road of Unusual Service 


ROCK ISLAND TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU, La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send booklets descriptive of California and the Golden State Limited. 
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OUR luggage and 

contents are too 
valuable to expose to 
the unavoidable per- 
ils of travel—of acci- 
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the contract he has the choice of the star, 
and every sequence in the feature has to have 
his John Henry. The fat-head stands for 
any change she suggests, no matter what it 
does to his story. I'll bet he’d even drop 
the title for her if it wasn’t for the iron- 
bound clause keeping it in. Can’t you talk 
to her?” 

“T’ve tried,” says I, “but there was noth- 
ing doing. She’s jerry that she’s got you 
where she wants you, and she’s going to 
keep you there.” 

“What about her future?” demands Bar- 

ney. 
“She should care!” I returns. “She’s got 
most of Sylvan’s visible assets around her 
wrists and neck now. Besides, she’s dumb 
enough to figure that she’ll be such a wham 
in ‘Sunbeams’ they’ll be offering her the 
French debt for her next out.” 

“You know,” goes on the director, “there’s 
some really artistic stuff in the novel that 
would screen beautifully. It would, anyhow, 
hold the atmosphere of the book, but that 
dope wont even O. K. ideas that came out 
of his own brain.” 

“Your only chance,” says I, “is to work 
a Benedict on Wisp. Take all the angle 
flashes and long-shots you want, but show 
her nothing in the rushes but close-ups. Use 
four or five cameras if necessary, with one 
of the lenses stuck right in her map. What 
the others do is none of her business. Play 
it right, and you can even sneak whole 
scenes by her. That little dumb-Dinah 
wont know what all the shooting’s for, 
anyhow.” 

“TI guess,” returns Barney, “that’s what 
T'll have to do.” And he laughs 

“What’s the joke?” I asks. 

“Imagine,” says he, “a cheap _picture- 
director and a low gag-man having to plot 
to get a high-brow author’s symbolism and 
imagery, his pet brain pups, into his own 
story. It’s almost like forcibly feeding a 
tramp who’s been hunting for something to 
eat for three days.” 

“Baby blondes,” I decides, “are terrible 
things. They’ve made many a man aban- 
don his children. Don’t worry, though,” I 
adds. “Everything’s going to be all right. 
‘Cold Sunbeams’ as a title’s been advertised 
all over the country, and with the shots 
you'll graft in, the pic’ll still be a great 
box-office buy.” 

Barney starts his sneak stuff the very next 
day. Cameras are parked all over the stage, 
and there’s even one on the roof taking trick 
angle stuff through an open skylight. Wisp 
notices nothing. She’s too busy outstaring 
the lens planted in front of her nose. 


E’RE in Barney’s office a week or so 

later congratulating ourselves on the 
success of our plot, when in walk Sylvan 
and Wisp. He’s a bit ill at ease. 

“T’ve decided,” he sort of mumbles, “to 
have a change made in the main title. 
Here.” 

I glances at the paper he’s dropped on 
Cole’s desk and reads: 


WISP WARREN 


in 
“WILL O’ WISP” 
Adapted by Wisp Warren 
from the novel “Cold Sunbeams” 
by Sylvan Wood 


“What’s the idea?” I asks. 

“Need I explain?” comes back Wood, 
haughty. 

“You bet you do,” barks Barney. “We 
paid thirty thousand dollars for the title of 
your book, and we wouldn’t have given 
thirty cents for Wisp Warren. Ever look at 
your contract ?” 

“T just did,” says Sylvan. “It reads: 
under no circumstances is the party of the 
first part’—that’s you—‘to make any 
change in the main title of the story.’ But 
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there’s nothing to prevent me from making 
one, is there?” 

“There’s me,” yelps Cole. . “The title is 
going to stay as is. ‘Cold Sunbeams’ it is, 
and ‘Cold Sunbeams’ it’s going to remain.” 

“Without me,” snaps Wisp. 

“What’d you do?” I asks. “Offer Sylvan 
to change your name for a change in the 
title?” 

“That,” says she, “is the drug-store down 
by the corner.” 

“Huh?” I exclaims. 





“Not your business,” comes back the 
Warren chill. 

“Well,”. says Barney wearily, “I'll wire 
Rulen and see how he feels about it. After 
all, it’s up to him.” 

We get the answer next morning. It reads: 

Cotp SUNBEAMS NOT SO HOT STOP 

LIKE WILL 0’ WISP BETTER STOP WILLS 

MEAN MONEY AND MONEY IN TITLE IS 

GOOD BOX OFFICE STUFF. 


That’s why they call it an infant industry. 





PURITANS 
(Continued from page 49) 


were honest. If they disciplined children, 
they also disciplined themselves—but not 
quite so severely because, like the rest of us, 
they were more concerned about the moral 
peril of others than about their own. (Call 
it altruism, forgetfulness of self.) If they 
were cruel, they persuaded themselves that 
they were cruel to be kind. They did not, 
however, perceive what a prodigious ton of 
cruelty was necessary to relieve half an ounce 
of kindness. 

They were dominated by the sense of duty. 
They imposed the conception of duty upon 
whole nations, for by reason of their moral 
qualities their prestige was enormous, and in 
the art of controversy they had no superiors. 

It would all have been splendid, but for 
the sad fact that the human mind has not 
room for everything. The Puritan human 
mind was so filled with one sort of com- 
modity that it was bound to reject all other 
sorts, and it rejected them with contumely 
and loathing. Hence it developed “com- 
plexes,” “suppressions” and “repressions” on 
a fearsomely extensive scale. Puritans be- 
came so addicted to work that they fell into 
a horror of play. Their passion for moral 
improvement grew to such proportions that 
its supreme consequence was Benjamin 
Franklin. 

They toiled so hard to make money that 
they were too exhausted to spend it. They 
lived so exclusively for the future that they 
forgot that heaven’s creatures can only live 
in the present. They were so truthful as to 
neglect their manners. They were so fanati- 
cal about sobriety that they sank into drab- 
ness. They were opposed to color, which 
ministered to what they condemned as “the 
lust of the eye.” Similarly they were opposed 
to jewels. Indeed at one time, such was their 
righteous antipathy to any ornament, they 
campaigned against the use of the ring in 
marriage. 

Yet no men ever attached more importance 
to marriage than the Puritans. Only, for 
them, marriage had not to be joyous. Mar- 
riage was a safeguard, a help towards the 
universal sobriety. : 

Of course they were duly victimized by a 
sex-complex. The name of love, in the sen- 
suous signification of the word, seriously 
alarmed them. It was the side-entrance to 
excess. But there are various kinds of ex- 
cess, and various side-entrances to it. And 
while avoiding one side-entrance, the Puri- 
tans thoughtlessly slipped through another, 
and the excessiveness of their sobriety soon 
matched in intensity the different excessive- 
ness of the Court of the Restoration. They 
mislaid their sense of humor, and were too 
proud to look for it. The world they made 
suffered from the worst of all vices—dull- 
ness. 

It does not require a very severe effort 
of the imagination to picture the effect of 
this code and of this state of mind upon 
women directly, and through women, in- 
directly upon the men themselves. In a 
male world the policy might have survived, 
though I doubt it; but since Providence has 


ordained in its enigmatic wisdom that there | 


cannot be men without women, the vast 
Puritan enterprise of stamping out human 
nature was certain in the end to fall. 


Conceive the result of saying to a young 
and beautiful woman, or to a young and 
plain woman, or to any woman whatever: 

“You must strive always after sobriety. 
You must beware of the eye. You must live 
daily as though the brink of Hades was at 
your feet—as it indeed is. Life is not a 
comedy ; neither is it a summer picnic. Life 
is an everlasting duty. Time is precious. 
Therefore you must crucify your unregener- 
ate desires. You must dress with sobriety. 
You must eschew brightness. Jewelry is a 
gewgaw, and unworthy of the serious-hearted. 
As for dancing, put the very thought of it 
away from you. If you laugh, laugh dis- 
creetly. If you love, love discreetly; love 
not with ardor. There is something not 
quite nice about love—please remember that 
fact during every hour ©f your existence. 
If you have charm, do not exercise it, lest 
you be brazen. Charm is dangerous. If 
you have beauty, forget it. Beauty is danger- 


ous. Work! Grieve for your sins! Work 
again. And abhove all, repress, repress, re- 
press !” 


Conceive the cruel life of a woman whose 
strongest instincts were thus put on the index 
of prohibitions and whose natural gifts were 
thus rendered futile. 

Well, the aspirations and the domestic 
policy of Puritanism seems incredible to us. 
We see the error of our forefathers, as every 
generation in its wisdom sees the errors of 
its forbears. We are wiser than they. Oh, 
yes, we are wiser. We teach joy to our 
children, and at seventeen or so our children 
start to teach joy to us. We indulge. We 
spend. We laugh freely, and we love openly 
and with elasticity. We must charm and be 
charmed. We dance instead of sleeping, 
and we sleep instead of rising to toil. We 
must have music always. And we must have 
color always and everywhere. 

We hate silence, calm, sameness. We will 
not sit still. We must be continuously rang- 
ing over the earth’s surface. We make a cult 
of clothes. But we rejoice also in our bodies. 
We display them so that others may rejoice 
in them. We adore jewels, and any gewgaw 
that resembles a jewel. We keep conscience 
strictly in its place. We have contrived a 
new duty—the duty to have a good time. 
We live in the present and ignore the future, 
until the future becomes the present. 

It is a wonderful system, with a lot of 
good in it, but that our descendants will 
decide that we were any wiser than our fore- 
fathers, is not absolutely certain. 

Meanwhile we may be sure that if we 
manage to keep our heads in a whirling, 
deafening, rainbow-tinted universe of violent 
jazz, we shall owe our equipoise mainly to 
the hidden survival in us of those shrewd 
and austere traits of character which our 
erring forefathers implanted. 
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Be sure to read, in our next issue 


“The Wolf Woman” 


A dramatic novel of the 
North Woods and New York 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 











A Royal Road 
To Adventure 


Adventure and romance are by 
no means dead. You can’t help 
feeling a thrill when you step up a 
gangplank and sail off to an un- 
known land. The trip is an adven- 
ture in itself and once you’ve torn 
yourself away from the routine of 
familiar things almost anything 
(pleasant, of course!) may happen 
to you. 


As for the particular trip you’ll 
take—well, there are any number 
of them, so the best thing is to con- 
sult the travel organizations adver- 
tising in these pages. Write them 
a note telling them the kind of trip 
you’d like and they’ll save you from 
further wondering and worry. 
There is no charge for this service. 
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annual profits i 
are over $15,000” - 


writes Mrs. F. N. Rowley, a Mar- 
inello school graduate, These famous schools 
will prepare you, too, for permanent success in 
this fastest growing profession for women. 
graduates have found the way to inde- 
pendence as proprietors of their own Marinello 
Beauty Shops. Other thousands are earning 
$35 to $75 a week as beauty experts. 

Marinello training schools are located in 
twelve principal cities, one of them near you. 
Complete, practical course of training in every 
branchof beauty culture, inc! ing, 
marcelling and permanent waving, at a nomi- 
nal rate of tuition. Graduates are qualified to 
work in any state. In no other line can you pre- 
pare for success so quickly and with so small 
an investment. Send for new illustrated book- 
let and address of nearest school. 











NATIONAL SCHOOL OF COSMETICIANS 
Desk 61-K, 72 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Free Book telling about the oppor- 
tunities for success as a Marinello Beauty Ex 
and the address of the nearest Marinello Sc “ 
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(Continued from 


glorious old rhymers of the road, who 
won a kiss with a smiling phrase, and 
bought a dinner with a song, and went their 
way with no regrets on either side, and 
finally died of a hopeless passion at some 
chaste lady’s feet. 


ND what about that girl at Tunbridge 

Wells last summer?” Derek continued 
his ponderous leg-pulling. “Was her name 
Elizabeth too?” 

“You mean Janet. Don’t be silly, there 
is only one Elizabeth. And I didn’t make 
any impression whatever on Janet at Tun- 
bridge Wells. I never knew whether she 
was laughing at me in particular or whether 
she just laughed at everyone the same way. 
She puzzled me,” he admitted reminiscently. 
“I couldn’t understand her—I don’t think 
I ever did understand that girl. She had me 
going, I don’t attempt to deny it. I almost 
thought for a while I wanted to marry her 
in order to find out if she was really like 


that, or—” 
He broke off. It only went to show, 
didn’t it, how frightfully careful a chap 


must be, how terribly certain that he was 
not making a fool of himself on the spur 
of the moment. “To get back to the point,” 
he resumed, resolving on a further effort to 
save Derek from what promised to be a 
fatal mistake, “you positively must not 
marry this nice little thing who isn’t pretty 
and plays golf. It’s suicidal!” 

“It would be suicidal not to, old boy!” 

“But your mother can’t compel you to 


marry anybody!” 
“Try to tell her so!” 
“But—hang it all, it’s so antediluvian, 


“Oh, much worse than that, but—” 
“Well, then, what on earth are you think- 
ing of to go on with it? Why should you 
risk making two people miserable, perhaps 
more than two—” 
“Isn't it getting 
squirmed Derek. 
“Anything to bring you to your senses, 
man! Where’s your chivalry, where’s your 
sense of common decency, where’s your re- 
spect for all that makes life beautiful and 
thrilling? Derek, I know it’s none of my 
business—but don’t do this! If only people 
wouldn’t do these things! You're throwing 
away all the glory of Romance—which is 
simply the unexpected. Throwing away all 
the breathless wonder of discovery, hope, 
fear, drama, victory—” He veered suddenly 
into the commonplace as Derek and Bertie 
collapsed with derisive groans. “Well, then, 
coming at it from another viewpoint—how 
about her? Is this nice little thing who 
plays golf by any chance in love with you?” 


rather personal?” 


“Well,” confessed Derek modestly, “she 
hasn’t had much chance to be, so far. 
You see—” 


“Good God!” murmured Tommy, mar- 
veling at him. 

“Which reminds me—” And Derek rose 
with reluctance. “I must look them up at 
once. Her father came here to see some- 
body’s scandalous library with the coat-of- 
arms of an even more scandalous family 
on it—queer old history-cove, her father— 
gets excited over things nobody else ever 
heard of. I don’t believe he likes me, I 
can’t think why—of course I haven’t a 
particularly scandalous library—rum old 
bird—well, as I was saying, this is their 
last day here, and if I miss them—well, I 
simply mustn’t miss them. I mean to say, 
it would look—well, as though I wasn’t 
keen, you know—that’s to say, girls get rum 
ideas into their heads, what?” 

He lingered with a sort of touching wist- 
fulness, as if mutely asking for support, ad- 
vice, sympathy, in a word, from Tommy, 
whose experience was rich in the rummi- 
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ness of girls’ ideas. But Tommy was writ- 
ing, and Bertie’s mind had wandered. He 
was staring at a dusty rose-bush in an 
idiotic sort of way. 

The correspondence between Bertie and 
the jolly girl he had left in London was 
always fragmentary in the extreme, but now 
he was wondering if without hopelessly 
compromising himself he could write two 
letters to her one. After all, the thing was 
in the air, mused Bertie—Tommy was hard 
hit at last, and now Derek on top of that, 
and here were roses and it was Provence. 
Made a chap think. Yes, he would write 
to her. One never knew. 

Bertie got to his feet vaguely, mumbling 
something about letters, and prepared to 
accompany Derek into the hotel. He 
glanced over Tommy’s shoulder shamelessly, 
as he passed. 

“Will you read it to me when I come 
back?” he said. 

“Don’t come back,” replied Tommy, civ- 
illy enough, and they left him there. 


Chapter Three 


MAN’S past pursues him. 

At the climax of the inspired re- 
marks about Romance, a big blue motor 
had drawn up outside, and there alighted 
from it one of those things America does 
so well—a slim, short-haired, pert-nosed 
brunette colt-girl. Impudence was in every 
line of her, the dainty, assured impudence 
which comes of money and love to burn. 

Behind her loomed the reason for her 
gay proprietorship of the whole world and 
such of its inhabitants and appurtenances 
as took her glancing fancy—a big gray man, 
rather bowed at the knees, with the un- 
mistakable look of the ranges about him. 
The ghost of a sombrero encircled his head 
like an invisible halo. The cowboy’s lithe 
swagger still haunted his walk. His humor- 
ous eyes were narrow and much wrinkled 
at the corners, from the keen light of the 
mesas. For the cattle-king of song and 
story is a true type of a persistent strain, 
and Donald Turner was among the fore- 
most of his passing generation. He adored 
his girl, bought her everything she wanted. 

The Home Ranch was a miracle of elec- 
tric gadgets and imported luxuries. He had 
bought her all the frocks and hats and 
horses and grand pianos and polished floors 
and tutors and books and esoteric mag- 
azines their combined ingenuity could com- 
pass, and now there seemed nothing left 
to buy but more love, more security, more 
indulgence, in the shape of a@ husband. 
Don Turner saw nothing bizarre in the 
project. Her happiness had been so far 
largely a matter of his check-book, which 
bore up nobly under the strain. 

This year she had cast acquisitive eyes 
upon Europe for the first time, and now 
Europe was being slowly assimilated into 
her trunks and her alert, questing mind. 
Don Turner was giving her Europe as lav- 
ishly as he bestowed everything else—his 
last fling, he told himself ruefully, before 
some other fellow usurped his privileges. 
There was a rather long waiting list of 
candidates for the job. A trail of pro- 
posals, semi-engagements, and ambiguous 
refusals marked their progress from Arizona 
by devious ways to the Littoral. He was 
prepared to buy her, and to cherish and 
endow, the husband she would ultimately 
choose—she had never yet wanted any- 
thing he could not buy—but he was still 
hoping for one of the boys out home. Any 
one of a dozen boys he could name, who 
would understand and appreciate the mag- 


nificent dowry of land and stock which” 
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would be hers. Admittedly he hoped to 
keep her with him, even when she was no 
longer his. 

But at Deauville there had occurred a 
phenomenon named Tommy Chandler, and 
Turner was afraid. 

He had somehow not figured on an 
Englishman. The British nation baffled him. 
Foreigners—Frenchmen and Italians and 
such like—he was resigned to them, as 
foreigners, making no attempt to compre- 
hend them. He felt that they were, after 
all, beyond the pale of his daughter’s serious 
consideration. Englishmen were not ex- 
actly foreigners, and yet— It was with 
dubious pleasure that he now recognized 
Tommy Chandler’s irreproachable back at 
an adjacent table, and felt his girl’s excited 
clutch on his sleeve. That fellow again! 


Y the time Derek and Bertie had de- 

parted into the hotel, coffee and rolls 
had been set before the Turners—they had 
made an early start from Monte Carlo, 
with a stop at La Turbie, and this was 
their second breakfast—and except for 
themselves and Tommy, the garden was de- 
serted. Gladys Turner rose and tiptoed 
forward on her absurd high heels to put 
her hands across Tommy’s eyes in hilarious 
burlesque of the old banality. Tommy, 
deep in strophe, started to his feet with an 
Anglo-Saxon exclamation. 

Her eyes were dazzling, even in the sun- 
light. He accorded them a_ perceptible 
pause of appreciation, before the thing really 
got home to him. 

“Oh,” he said then, and added somewhat 


unnecessarily: “It—it’s Gladys.” 
“Yes, it’s Gladys! And why aren’t you 
in Paris?” 


“I was in Paris,” he defended himself, 
still groping for the nuances of the situa- 
tion. “One can’t spend one’s whole life 
there—there’s no time to sleep.” 

“And have you quite forgotten what you 
said to me at the station at Deauville?” 

“Deauville?” He made a visible effort. 
“Let me see, that was—three weeks ago—” 

“Oh, you!” She stamped her foot at him, 
a foot so small, and so deliciously shod, as 
to seem almost original in so rococo an act. 

“Sorry. I think my mind is going, really. 
I never remember anything any more. I’ve 
even forgotten your other name. What did 
I say at Deauville?” 

“Evidently you didn’t mean it.” 

“Yes, I did—at Deauville. What was it?” 

“You said: ‘Paris—the end of the month!’” 

“T always loved your nose,” he re- 
marked. “It’s the most perfect retroussé—” 

“Never mind my nose. It’s the twenty- 
ninth of the month, and here you are!” 

“Well, why not? You're here too.” 

“That doesn’t let you off. I dragged Dad 
out of Monte Carlo by the scruff of the 
neck—he was winning almost half the time! 
—and we’re motoring madly for Paris to 
keep my date with you. Only to find you 
serenely scribbling away at an inn in the 
south of France! If we hadn’t left the 
main road to look at that tower—if we 
hadn’t started so early that I was hungry 
again—” 

“And what have you been doing ever 
since Deauville?” he inquired hastily. Deau- 
ville had become to him a place visited in 
some previous incarnation. 

“Waiting round Monte while Dad worked 
out a system!” 

“Mean to say you were bored there?” 

“Yes! Aren’t you?” 

“Always! But you were looking for- 
ward to it, rather.” 

“Oho!” she cried, crinkling her nose at 
him in a facetious way all her own which 
he was known to dote upon. “So it’s be- 
ginning to come back to you, is it!” 

“What is?” 

“Deauville.” 
word. 


Her voice lingered on’ the 
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“I think you were the one girl I ever 
saw who was pretty with her hair wet!” 
he pronounced with sudden inspiration. 
“You used to swim without a cap.” 

“Oh, mine’s short—that’s why.” But she 
flushed in an endearing un-modern way, 
with pleasure, 

“Still,” he reflected, while the fog lifted 
further and he saw a dancing thing in a 
blue-striped bathing-suit coming toward him 
in = sun, “I’ve known other short-haired 
girls.” 

“Tl bet you have!” said Gladys. 

“Little Yank!” 

“T didn’t like that—once. Tommy, come 
to Paris with us? Now?” 

“Well, I—” He remembered a number of 
things in haste. He was having rather a 
crowded morning, what with one thing and 
another. “I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I— 
can’t leave here just now.” 

“But, why, Tommy? You said—” 

“For one thing, Bertie’s with me, and—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, there'll be plenty 
of room for Bertie!” 

“Thanks awfully, but—but—” ’ 

“But—but!” she echoed imperiously. 
“Don’t you want to come to Paris?” 

“Well, I—” He was not a born liar and 
she had caught him unprepared. “I’ve found 
I do awfully good work here, and—I told 
you about those old Provengal songs I was 
doing with my mother—” 

“Oh, is your mother here too?” 

“No—that is—she’s still in Paris.” 

“What an excellent arrangement!” nodded 
Gladys, and her eyes were dangerous. 

“She’s still in Paris—and you're here do- 
ing the translations!” 

“I just—popped down here for a few 
days. There’s a man here who has a— 
a rather scandalous library—” 

“I wish I knew whether you were run- 
ning after or away from some girl!” She 
was watching him amusedly, but the light 
had gone out of her. “Are you sure you 
didn’t feel some noose tightening around 
your neck in Paris?” 

“I did not,” said Tommy, making use 
of the truth as far as it would go. 

“And you weren’t dragged here at some 
girl’s motor wheels?” 
“T was not,” said Tommy, safe again. 

“Well, why wont you come to Paris?” 
she shot at him suddenly. 

“T’ve got to finish what I’m doing here. 
It’s in the air.” 


LADYS came to stand quite close to 

him, looking into his eyes. He re- 
turned her gaze patiently, with prayer in 
his heart. He didn’t want to hurt her. He 
never wanted to hurt them. If only they 
could understand that when a thing is over, 
when it has once got cold, it is forever 
finished! The charm of things, the par- 
ticular enchantment of a passing fancy, is 
that it must pass, and that one knows from 
the beginning that it must. 

He had thought this girl could see that, 
if anyone could. He had thought she 
understood that one always stops while it 
is still a little hard to say good-by—as at 
Deauville. A pity if she should have to 
learn, like this, of that amazing thing which 
had happened to him since then, in a Paris 
street. Things were seldom bungled for him 
like this. He felt a vague cosmic resent- 
ment. He had been let in for this. He 
would have liked to know why. He would 
have liked to punch heads on Olympus. 

“You wont come,” she was saying slowly. 

“Why, of course I'll come to Paris.” 

“Not for me. It’s gone. I had hoped— 
it might last through Paris.” 

“My blessed idiot, what on earth are you 
talking about?” But he knew. Sickeningly 
he knew, and realized also that she had 
understood the rules of the game after all. 
It was only that she hadn’t been quite 
ready. 
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“I mean whatever it was you saw in me 
and liked—at Deauville. Oh, don’t bother, 
please!” She turned away, blinking like a 
boy, telling herself impatiently that she 
mustn’t be silly and that she had known it 
couldn’t last. It had been too good to last. 
“I quite understand; we—we had great fun, 
didn’t we?” Her head came up resolutely, 
and she smiled. “You must say howdy to 
Dad, and then we’ll blow along.” 

Don Turner grasped the situation with 
mingled relief and dismay. Whatever had 
happened, they were saying good-by—any- 
one could see that. He said it also, heartily, 
but without regret, and returned to the 
waiting motor with a great load off his 
mind, congratulating himself that his girl 
had not been so hard hit as he had feared. 
Leave ’em alone and they’ll come home, he 
decided comfortably over his cigar. Noth- 
ing to worry about. He'd get the kid home 
all in one piece yet. 

Gladys lingered, her hand in Tommy’s 
He bent and kissed it in his inimitable way— 
for he had the gift of making every woman 
feel that she was beautiful and beloved. 

“You do that so nicely,” she sighed. “No- 
body ever kissed my hand at home.” 

He spread her fingers on his big palm. 
Little brown paws, like a boy’s. He liked 
a woman’s hand to be long and white, with 
pampered nails. 

“You have hands made to be kissed,” he 
said, 

Her eyes were happy then, for they al- 
ways believed him. 

“I suppose it’s a blonde this time,” said 
Gladys. “The helpless kind. I dare you to 
marry a helpless-looking blonde—she’d show 
you your place! Good-by.” 


Chapter Four 


OMMY returned thoughtfully to his 

pencil and paper, but his mind plowed 
a double furrow. Gladys had awakened 
strange, unwelcome memories. Left to 
themselves, memories died young with 
Tommy, for most of them were very good 
indeed. 

He seldom had an unpleasantness, for no 
one had the heart to reproach him for 
anything. He was so young, so smiling, so 
without guile. Life was a lovely, lenient 
lady, willing to be wooed, and Tommy took 
her favors with a graceful bow but without 
an idea of real gratitude. 

But now, for the first time, he began to 
look at life questioningly, and he was sud- 
denly of the opinion, unchivalrous as he 
knew it to be, that life had been leading 


him on. He had been a fool. A light- 
headed, trifling fool. He had frittered. He 
had scattered. He had wasted. He had 


behaved inconsequentially. 

For instance, Gladys. 

Looking back, he could form no clear 
idea of how he had come to fall in love 
with a girl named Gladys in the first place. 
The wrong sort of name. Gladys. 

“T think,” the other half of his brain in- 
terpolated here, “that it’s just as well I 
left Paris when I did.” 

For even people who are experts on thin 
ice must sometimes heed the warning crack 
of it under their feet and retreat. Gladys 
had displayed a certain recklessness some- 
times, a headlong tendency to risk crashing 
through, that was something less than 
finesse. And even while he deplored it, he 
thrilled to her daring. There was a dash, 
an intoxication about Gladys’ rendition of 
the game that gave it the added fascination 
of danger. Often they had been perilously 
near the edge of seriousness, which was 
against the rules. Once these things got 
out of hand and became serious, you were 
in for it. No right-minded player of the 
game wanted that. That ceased to be-a 
game and became something else. ~ 
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“I have awaited you with faith unstinted 
—I am your vassal pledged to you by bliss 
—and held in service—in service by that 
childish kiss. That paid me—that paid—” 
he wrote. “Let me see,” he murmured, 
hunting his rhyme. “Let me see, ‘unstinted 
ws, He paid me rapture, golden, newly 
minted. The—the empty years—’” 

He stared unseeingly at the paper. That 
was the trouble—they had not been empty: 
they had been thrillingly full. He had 
filled them to the brim with things that did 
not matter. Lovely things, most of them, 
shining, evanescent, futile happinesses— 
gossamer loves, tinsel phrases, airy kisses. 
No harm in it. Nice girls, all of them. 
And not one of them had he left less nice 
than he had found her. 

To him came Elizabeth, white, sweet- 
eyed Elizabeth, of whom he could never be 
worthy. Perhaps he had better go away 
and never tell her. Perhaps he had no 
right, perhaps she would not remember, per- 
haps there was already some other chap. 
Se oe No, she must never be left. to some 
chap who might not be always kind to her. 
He, at least, could always be kind, and 
understanding, so that she could tell him 
anything that troubled her as she had used 
to do. She had always brought him her 
small worries when they were children, with 
a touching confidence that whatever it was 
he could make it right. They would go 
on like that, now he had found her again. 


HERE came into the desiccated garden 

from the street behind it, a girl dressed 
in white. She was tall; one felt that she had 
always been tall for her age, but now mere 
legginess had given way to a graceful length 
of limb. Her eyes were oddly trustful of 
life, and her mouth drooped uncertain be- 
tween a pout and a smile. 

At sight of Tommy, whose back was 
toward her, she hesitated visibly and then, 
holding her breath like a guilty child, es- 
sayed to tiptoe past him toward the hotel. 
Tommy’s brooding gaze, fixed on the ground 
beyond his table, was crossed by a pair 
of exquisite ankles and he raised interested 


eyes. 

“Oh, I say!” He pulled himself together 
and got to his feet, so that she paused, con- 
scious of a sickening flutter of panic. “I 
beg your pardon, but—may I—that is, I 
must speak to you!” 

She turned, one hand lightly above her 
heart. It seemed she could scarcely hear 
what he said, for the thumping of her heart. 

“T—want to ask you,” he went on 
hurriedly lest she interrupt, standing mo- 
tionless lest she vanish, “that is—please 
don’t think me rude or utterly mad, but— 
the fact is, I saw you in Paris and re- 
membered—wondered if you would remem- 
ber—well—that is to say, is your name 
Elizabeth?” He stopped, feeling very 
foolish. Of course her name was Elizabeth 
—it was no good asking that. But one had 
to come at it somehow, and she wasn’t giv- 
ing him a bit of help. 

The girl nodded. He watched with 
fascinated eyes the shifting of the shadow 
cast by her white hat on her lovely chin, 
as she nodded. 

“And after that, Anne?” 

She stood looking at him, round-eyed, 
grave, just as he remembered her. Then 
she nodded. 

“And after that—Marshall?” he pursued 
idiotically. 

And again she nodded. 

“Well—I’m Tommy Chandler!” he an- 
nounced. It was as though he opened his 
arms to her. 

She stood where she was, mute, drinking 
him in. 

He had not expected her to take it just 
like this. Was it possible that she didn’t 
remember him? It was twelve years ago, of 
course, and shé had been much younger 
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than he. She couldn’t be more than—but 
yes, by Jove, she had to be twenty-one. 
Not that she looked it. She looked séant 


eighteen. 
“But you must remember me!” he 
pleaded. “I kissed you behind the hedge, 


twelve years ago this month. I was going 
back to school next day and—and when I 
came home for the holidays, they had 
spirited you away. I thought I’d lost you 
forever. I never saw you again till yester- 
day in Paris. You look just the same. I 
knew you in an instant. I’d know you 
anywhere. You must remember me— 
Elizabeth ?” 

She spoke at last. She said a most sur- 
prising thing. The sort of thing Elizabeth, 
that distracting mixture of etherealness and 
common-sense, would say. 

“But there is a Tommy in every little 
girl’s life sometime,” she said. “How can 
I be sure that you’re my Tommy?” 

“Because I’m Tommy Chandler and I 
lived in Dorking too!” he pointed out. 
And then, jealously: “Was there another 
Tommy in your life?” 

Elizabeth 


She shook her head slowly. 
had never been a talkative child. 

“Well, even if there had been,” he added, 
relieved, “I’m the one that kissed you.” 

“But—you must have kissed lots of other 
girls since then,” she remarked, again with 
Elizabeth’s own turn for the practical which 
went so oddly with her blonde fragility. 

“T forgot,” he confessed penitently. That 
was the trouble. He had forgotten her. 
Not for a month, or a year, but with a 
criminal completeness which crushed him, 
now that she stood once more before him, 
her trusting eyes on his. He felt a black- 
ened sinner, and he tried to look it. 

“Men do forget.” 

“But only until I saw you again!” he 
protested. “When I saw you again it was 
—it seemed as if—well, seeing you again 
was like— Oh, isn’t it funny, when a poet 
really wants an immortal line he never can 
think of one!” 

“Are you a poet—now?” she breathed, 
and her eyes grew even larger. And then 
it es to her that perhaps she should 
have heard of him, and she flushed. 

“Well, I—” He was abashed before the 
childlike awe in her gaze. “I don’t have 
to pay to get them published any more,” 
he finished lamely. 

“How wonderful!” 

“To be able to sell my stuff, you mean?” 

“Just—to be a poet.” 

“Now look here, young woman,” began 
Tommy severely, “I had five long years of 
just being a poet, and it was four years too 
many! Art for art’s sake is a dashed empty 
feeling! If a man’s body were all that 
starved and shivered in a garret, there’d be 
no harm done. But after a while the hunger 
and the cold begin to gnaw at his soul, and 
then unless hé is saved very soon—he’s 
done for.” 


S= was swayed toward him by a little 
croon of pain and pity. 

“Have you been hungry—like that?” 

“Yes,” he said briefly. “I wanted to 
know -what it felt like. It’s the only way 
a silver-spoon chap like myself can be sure 
what he’s made of.” 

“You starved,” she whispered caressingly, 
“to see what you were mace of!” 

“Not quite as bad as that,” he grinned. 
“T stuck it out till my luck turned.” 

“Oh, it was splendid!” 

“No, it was cheek. I cheated the gods out 
of some of the best work I'll ever do. 
‘You'll sit in the lap of luxury all your 
days and grow fat and lazy,’ said the gods. 
‘Oh, you would, would you!’ said he, setting 
out with ten pounds and a bundle.” 

“And you fooled them!” In her eyes 
flared, the twin altar-flames the child Eliza- 
beth had burnt to him. 
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“I always did brag to you! It’s because 
you are the original fairy princess, Eliza- 
beth—one instinctively casts about for deeds 
of derring-do to lay at your feet! The pot 
of gold—the wishing ring—blue roses— 
make it as hard as you like, we rush to do 
your bidding!” He caught her hands and 
drew her toward his table. “Come and sit 
down. What have you been doing all this 
time?” 

“Oh, just being me,” she sighed enviously. 


ror she did envy him his courage and his 
hunger and his young victory. She was 
only a girl, she seemed to say in the lan- 
guage of the schoolroom, but there was 
more in her than met the eye, insisted the 
strange, lancelike spirit behind the soft fair 
hair and solemn eyes; that unsuspected tem- 
pered steel in her make-up that kept her 
chin at just that angle, and held her there 
beside him now that all her careful up- 
bringing was warning her away. 

“Just being you!” he was saying fatuously, 
while she watched the way his eyes nar- 
rowed when he laughed at her. “But that 
was enough! You’ve had splendid success! 
My little Elizabeth! How you’ve grown!” 

Still laughing at her, he pressed one of 
her hands between both his. She let him 
have it, watching him. She had never seen 
anything quite like him before. A poet— 
but just like other people. Only not like 
anybody else in the world. A poet—but 
not at all queer. And yet quite the queer- 
est person she had ever encountered. It 
was all so confusing. All so exciting. 

“What goes on inside your head, Eliza- 
beth?” he was saying, holding her hand. 
“You must have the most _ ridiculous 
thoughts, you know—inside that’ head! 
And fancy your having hands like this! I 
expected them to be still dirty, I suppose!” 
He kissed the one he held, lightly, with an 
ease born of long habit which instantly 
chagrined him. Her inexperienced fingers 
did not melt against his lips, but went 
rigid with naive surprise. He liked that. 
He liked her not knowing how. “Do you 
remember the time you whanged me over 
the head with a tennis racquet?” he de- 
manded. 

“I never did!” she denied promptly. 

“Yes, indeed you did! It was my father’s 
tennis racquet ; you almost finished my head !” 

“What had you done?” 

“TI forget that part of it. 
me an awful wallop.” 

“I’m sorry.” Her fingers stirred in his, 
with something just short of pressure. 

“I forgave you then and I forgive you 
now. Tell me something you remember.” 

“Well,” she defended hastily, “I was 
pretty small; I don’t think I—” 

“Come, now, none of that! There’s only 
You’re twenty-one— 
don’t attempt to deny it!” 

“Horrid boy!” Her smile was doubtful. 

“Sounds familiar. Oh, Elizabeth, you 
haven’t changed a bit! , You don’t know 
how good it is to find you still honest and 
brave and—good, and all the rest of it. 
You never lied and you never cheated. 
That’s why I loved you so—then.” There 
was a pause, and her eyes fell before his for 
the first time. “Has everything gone well 
for you? Are you happy?” 

“Yes.” She was looking down. He could 
see nothing but the brim of her hat. It 
was the sort of hat she would wear. He 
loved it, even when it hid her. 

“Yes. I needn’t have asked. They’ve 
cherished you. I remember you had a nice 
family, though they never mattered much to 
us in those days, did they?” 

“Mother’s—dead.” It was as though she 
spoke to herself beneath the hat, forgetting 
him, 

“Yes, she was dead then, don’t you re- 
member, but only a short time. And one 
day you cried for her, and I offered you a 


But you gave 
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share in mine.” She raised her eyes to him 
again at that, and it was only with a great 
effort that he went on, keeping. to the com- 
monplace. “Your father was an explorer 
or something, wasn’t he? What’s he doing 
now ?” 

“He’s gone—to South Africa.” 

“Back to South Africa?. They say one 
always does go back. And you had a big 
sister—she wore pink, I suppose she’s mar- 
ried now.” 

“Yes.” She nodded solemnly. “She mar- 
ried the curate. I’m traveling with—some 
friends of Father’s.” 

“You aren’t with that comic fat man I 
saw down the street just now!” he hazarded 
gayly. 

“Well—he’s not so awfully fat.” 

“With whiskers?” 

“Y-yes—he has whiskers.” 

“But what on earth was your father think- 
ing of to go off and leave you with a per- 
son who looked like that?” 

“He—he’s awfully nice,” she insisted 
faintly. 

“Oh, bless you, Elizabeth, you always 
did stick up for a chap! Do you remember 
the time our ball went through the French 
windows and the Governor came prancing 
out, frightfully upset-—it had struck the ink- 
pot, or something—and you stood up to him 
and said, ‘It wasn’t Tommy’s fault; I can’t 
throw straight.’ Wasn’t it sweet of you?” 

“Yes, I like that better than the tennis 
racquet episode. I’m awfully ashamed of 
that !” 

“Oh, I must have deserved it!” In such 
a wholesome spirit, Tommy received all of 
life’s light chastisements. “Tell me some- 
thing more you remember. You fell in the 
fish-pond—you haven’t forgotten that!” 

“And almost never was rescued!” 

“Nonsense, you were perfectly safe the 
whole time. I pulled you out by the hair.” 
He peeked to see if it was cut, bendiag up 
her hat brim. 


HE allowed him the liberty, motionless, 

her eyes on his face. What a child he 
was, she was crying to herself. What a 
helpless, impulsive baby he was. She had 
read somewhere that all men were babies. 
She decided that this one badly needed some 
one to look after him, going about talking 
to people like this! Perhaps that was the 
poet part of him. But all her conceptions 
of poets were knocked askew. This Tommy 
was neither of the Byronic nor the Ten- 
nysonian tradition. He was a dear, and not 
fit to run alone. She wondered who got him 
out of all the scrapes he was bound to get 
into. She wondered what his mother was 
like. It must be rather exciting, to be his 
mother. 

Tommy breathed a sigh of relief, because 
her hair was all right, heaps of it, coiled 
round her darling head. 

“It was the most thrilling rescue in the 
world,” he went on happily, “with Scotty 
barking madly round the edges—you re- 
member Scotty ?” 

“The dog,” she nodded. “He thought we 
were both going to drown.” 

“You were game, though. You sat on the 
grass dripping wet and laughed, and then I 
didn’t feel like a hero any more. A man 
who is laughed at automatically ceases to 
be a hero.” 

“England’s future poet, risking his life for 
me!” she murmured, awed. 

“Yes, but in those days I was going into 
Parliament, don’t you remember? Fancy 
me in Parliament!” He laughed, and she 
laughed mainly because he did. Elizabeth 
had been a serious-minded child. “Oh, 
thank heaven I’ve got you again, and I'll 
never let you go! Did you see me yester- 
day—in Paris, I mean?” 

“Yes,” 





“But you didn’t know who I was?” 
“No.” 
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“But you weren’t ‘frightened because I 
followed you?” 

“No.” It was not fright, that murderous 
pounding of her heart, the almost irresistible 
desire to run and run. Not fright. 

“But you didn’t know me even when 
I spoke to you just now?” 

“No.” 

“Well—you always were brutally truth- 
ful,” he grinned. Bless her, she didn’t know 
how. She never said the right thing. She 
never would. He adored her. 

“You’ve—changed, a little,” she ventured 
into his silence, anxious-eyed. She was in 
mortal terror of saying the wrong thing. 
It was so hard to know what to say. 

“You haven’t! They’ve put up your hair 
and let down your skirts, but you'e still 
just my Elizabeth, aren’t you?” He bent 
forward confidently. It was the tone which 
always brought—should have brought, the 
slightest lift of her chin toward his lips. 
.... She merely looked at him, out of 
her odd quietness, puzzling over what to 
say. “You always did have the weirdest 
silences,” he remarked. “I used to like you 
because you never chattered. You aren’t 
exactly loquacious now!” 

“T—I think I’m still trying to get used 
to you,” she tried to explain. 

“But you are used to me, silly girl! We 
used to know one another by heart. It 
will all come back to you, you'll see! All 
this time in between has been just a— 
just a—” His voice faded away into 
silence. Their eyes held with a sort of 
absurd solemnity. “You had on a white 
dress the last time I kissed you.” And 
he did it again, less hurriedly, more ac- 
curately, this time, perhaps. “Oh, the time 
we’ve lost!” he cried then. “It will take 
all our lives to make up for it! Can’t we 
begin at once? Must we waste another 
single day? I want you all to myself now 
—forever after!” 

She drew in her breath slowly. It was 
the only sound or move she made. Her 
throat was dry, her temples pounded. 
Things were happening so fast. In her 
innocence she said to herself that it was 
as though she was very drunk. The world 
did undoubtedly whirl. She felt heaped 
with more happiness than she could hold, 
and she wanted to be by herself with it. 
She wanted him to go away now—not too 
far—and leave her time to look at this 
new road she had stumbled into, this vista 
empty of landmarks he had opened before 
her. She wanted to laugh, without reason, 
and she wanted to cry, without cause. “I 
am not quite myself,” something was saying 
inside her singing brain. 

“Elizabeth, child, please say something! 
Don’t you understand? I’m asking you to 
marry me! Now! Today!” 


Chapter Five 


HE did a queer thing then. She screwed 

both eyes tight shut and turned her 
head away, and then popped them open 
again suddenly to see if he was still there. 
He was. 

And hg, looking at her, felt very worldly 
wise, very world-worn and sin-scarred be- 
fore her grave nun’s eyes, under the warm, 
confiding touch of her hands. He felt 
apologetic for all the things he knew, humble 
in his vast experience of iniquitous things 
she did not suspect, shamed by the nefarious 
career of the English public school boy. 
He felt himself of a sudden unfit to touch 
her hands, to kiss her shoes. He became 
one vast ache of protectiveness. 

Her glance fell slowly to his hands clasp- 
ing hers on her lap. Brown hands, long 
and strong and terrifying. She couldn’t 
remember ever noticing a man’s hands _be- 
fore. She started to slide hers free and 
was startled by his sudden grip. 
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“Not until you’ve said something,” he 
pronounced quietly. 

“But we're leaving in the morning!” she 
cried, a little wildly. 

“Tomorrow? Oh, Lord, where are you 
going ?” 

“Rome, I think.” 

“Oh, don’t go to Rome. I hate Rome. 
We can’t be married in Rome; I simply 
couldn’t bear it!” 

“Well, I—then we go on to Milan, and—” 
“Worse and worse! It’s hot in Milan. 
say, why can’t we just stop here?” 
“H-here ?” 

“Just you and I together. Bertie’s with 
me, but I'll send him away, ~we wont 
need him.” 

“B-Bertie ?” 
beyond her. 

“Bertie Carroll. 
He doesn’t matter. 
marry me now?” 

“Well—but—I—” Her head was whirl- 
ing, so that she clung to his hands because 
they were steady in a dizzy world. 

“Of course I suppose it is rather sudden,” 
he conceded amazingly. “But, after all, 
it isn’t as though we were strangers, is 
it? I may be a poet, but I don’t believe 
in love at first sight.” 

“Don’t you?” Her attention was sud- 
denly riveted on him. Things ceased to 
gyrate and the sun itself stood still. 

“No. Real love is half in sharing mem- 
ories, I think—and you and I have such 
priceless memories. We'll be remembering 
things all our lives. And the fun of fill- 
ing in these years between—the things we'll 
have to tell one another, as soon as there 
is time, in order to catch ourselves up! 
Would your father very much mind your 
having married a poet when he comes back 
from South Africa?” 

“He—he always liked you.” 

“Oh, did he! He had strange ways of 
showing it. Look here, it’s all settled, then? 
We'll be married at once and—” 


_ 


Things were getting quite 


You haven’t met him. 
Look here, will you 


LIZABETH stood up, a hand at her 
throat. “Oh, it’s madness—don’t you see— 
I—we can’t do this—we mustn’t, because—” 
“Now, Elizabeth, be yourself.” He rose 
too. “Of course we can do this. It’s the 
first sensible thing I ever did in my life.” 
“But people don’t marry just in order 
to talk over old times!” 

“Whoever said they did? And I’m not 
talking about people, I’m talking about 
us. Elizabeth—they took you away from 
me once. Children are helpless little beings 
at the mercy of the Olympians. But I’m 
hanged if I'll let you out of my sight 
now! You can’t expect me to let that 
dreadful man with those dreadful whiskers 
lug you off to Rome under my very nose!” 

She wavered—turned—gave him both 
her hands. 

“Oh, I can’t give you up!” she burst out, 
almost as though he had been urging her 
to do so. “I can’t go away from you— 
ever!” There was only one thing for him 
to do after that, and he did it. “But,” she 
added some time later, “I'll have to ask 
these people what they think, and then—” 

“Oh, no, no, never ask people what they 
think. Just go ahead and do it, and then 
nothing they say can make any real differ- 
ence!” 

She blinked up at him a moment, a little 
dazed. “Do you always get married on 
a minute’s notice?” she queried then, as 
though it were the most sensible question 
in the world. 

“T usually wait twelve years,” he replied 
gravely. 

“Well, I—I'll let you know—later,” she 
said, and turned from him like a sleep- 
walker. 

“But you’re not going in already!” 

“T must.” 

“But we've only just begun! We were 
going to spend the whole day together!” 
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“But don’t you see, I must tell them— 
about you. It’s not going to be easy to 
explain you!” 

“Tell them I’m an old friend. A twelve- 
years-old friend. Tell them your father 
caned me for falling through a cucumber 
frame. That forms a bond.” 

“Tl try,” she said, a doubtful 
between her eyes. 

“Don’t be long, will you?” 

She took three steps, then faltered. 

“Oh, but what if they wont let me see 
you again!” she wailed. 

“My dear child, there are no dungeons 
nowadays! If they choose to be fools, you 
can always climb out of the window. Per- 
haps I’d better come along with you now 
and have a chat with them. [I'll have to 
do it sooner or later, you know.” 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t do that!” Both 
her hands warded off the suggestion. 

“Why not? I’m not afraid of ’em.” 

“You must let me—break it to them. 
They’re awfully—conservative, and when 
they find out that the first time I’m allowed 
to make a little journey by myself as I 
did yesterday, I get talking to strange 
men—” 

“But I’m not strange men—I’m Tommy!” 
he pointed out. “Look here, if there’s any 
danger of a row—” 

“Please, I must go to them alone first.” 
She could be firm. “Promise you'll wait 
patiently while I try to explain to them.” 

“Well—I’ll wait,” he conceded grudgingly. 

“And you mustn’t try to see me or com- 
municate with me until—” , 

“But I say—” He disliked the feudal 
sound of all this. 

“Oh, please don’t make it more difficult 
for me!” she begged. “I'll manage, some- 
how.” 

“You don’t really think they’ll be hard 
on you!” 

“I don’t know. When it’s over I’ll send 
you word.” 

“Well—I suppose you know best. But 
if Whiskers tries to bully you just you drop 
a hint that if I find they aren’t treating 
you well I shall simply remove you to 
pleasanter surroundings at once. My mother 
is in Paris. If these people make you 
unhappy I shall take you to her—tonight 
—until the rest of it can be arranged. If 
your father can’t look after you, by Jove 
I will!” 

“You mean—we'd elope?” 

“That’s a glorious old-fashioned word!” 
He contemplated it with reckless, shining 


frown 


eyes. “Yes, we'd elope.” 

“But—what on earth would your mother 
think ?” 

“She’d love it. She’s dying to see you 
again.” 


“Oh, she—knows?” 

“I told her while I packéd. She remem- 
bers you perfectly and is sure you are the 
only girl in the world nice enough for me. 
She told me to tell you so.” 


“T DON’T care what they say,” she cried 
desperately, “they can never keep me 
from you!” 

“Of course they can’t. But do you 
really think there'll be a row?” 

“T’m not afraid of ’em,” she said, ex- 
actly as Elizabeth had been wont to echo 
him when courage failed. 

“Well—God keep you!” he grinned, re- 
membering this. He watched her march- 
ing resolutely toward the hotel, so slim, 
sO young, so determined not to be bullied. 

“Elizabeth,” he murmured, and overtook 
her in three strides. “I’m not dreaming, 
am I? Wont you—pinch me?” 


She laid her hand in his open palm, and 
he caught it to his lips with his accustomed 
grace—and something more. With a little 
gasp, she turned and fled up the steps into 
the hotel. 
ing out, 


And Derek, who was just com- 
said, “Oh!” and would have 


spoken further had she not flashed past’ 
him without a sign of recognition. 


HE stood looking after her perplexedly, 
until Tommy’s voice spun him round. | 

“Derek, old boy, if you had come out 
of that door five minutes sooner than you 
did, I should have cheerfully strangled you 
_ thrown the body over the cliff into the 
sea ” 

“Why?” said Derek stupidly. 

“Why? Because five minutes ago I was 
asking her to marry me.” 

“Marry youl” The emphasis was to 
Tommy’s ear unflattering. 

“Marry me, yes; who else but me would 
she marry?” 

“B-but, my dear fellow, you don’t know 
that girl!” 

“Don’t know her! 
twelve years!” 

“What?” 

“For twelve years. And now to find her 
like this—to find her unchanged, but 
sweeter, fairer, dearer—to find her—” 

“But—but what about all the others, 
these twelve years?” 

“Don’t keep talking about the others! 
Cunning, deceitful, charming, every one of 
them! I’ve made love to lots of girls, bless 
them, and they’ve been sweet to me! But 
now I’m in love! This is The Girl—The 
Only Girl—that bright image that every 
man carries in his heart of hearts, no mat- 
ter—no matter whom he’s kissing!” 

“Are you making it up as you go along, 
old boy?” 

“Come now, be fair. Have I ever said 
that about any other woman?” 

“No, you can always think of something 
new. Most amazing how you never repeat 
yourself, old boy, I—” 

“Have I ever said, ‘This is the One’? 
Have I ever fooled myself that it had come 
down through all the ages and would go 
on forever?” 

“Not until now.” 

“Not, as you say, until now! There 
passed my Lady, carrying my whole life 
in her two hands!” 

“Does she know she’s got it?” 

“Ves,” 

“Oh, you told her that, did you?” 

“I kissed her,” said Tommy dreamily. 

“Well, but—I mean to say, you’ve kissed 
’em before, old boy!” 

“Derek, don’t do that! I tell you this is 
different! That girl is everything all those 
others weren’t! We were children together 
and I know. She can’t lie, she never could! 
Think of it, Derek, a woman you can 
trust! Not just a nice little thing who 
plays golf—but a priestess of the dawn 
with the soul of an angel and the chin of 
that stubborn little devil who used to kick 
my shins when I teased her!” 

“Yes, yes, quite so, but—that is—what 
are you going to do about it?” 

“Tm never going to let her out of my 
sight again! And by Jove, if they try to 
keep her from me, JU steal her!” 

“But look here, old boy, I don’t think I 
quite understand. That’s to say—you see, 
that girl—” 

“My dear fellow, put your mind on it! 
That is Elizabeth!” 

“Eliz—!” 

“Of course! Why shouldn’t she be Eliza- 
beth? Do you know anything about her?” 

Derek was looking paralyzed from the 
ground up. His monocled eye goggled help- 
lessly. With a visible effort he rallied into 
speech. 

“Know anything about her?” said Derek. 
“God forbid!” 

And he turned on his heel and went back 
into the hotel. 


The ensuing chapters of ‘His 
Elizabeth”’ are even more delight- 


I’ve known her for 
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ful. Watch for them in the next, 
the December, issue. 
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Have Dark Hair 


and Look Young | *P- 


Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. We all know the advan- 
tages of a youthful appearance. Your 


hair is your charm. It makes or mars | Well, 


the face. When it fades, turns gray and 
looks streaked, just a few applications 
of Sage Tea and Sulphur enhances its 
appearance a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from 


THE LOVELY 
DUCKLINGS 
(Continued from page 53) 


His work was hard, his hours long; they 
had to be to further his own ambitions and 
earn the money to keep his wife as best 
he could (which was not half so well as 
she wished). In order to enjoy her society 
at all, he had to lose a large part of it. He 
had to spend a large part of his time in the 
close society of a young and more or less 
attractive woman. 

Myrtle was, therefore, the typical “ne- 
glected” wife of a laudably ambitious and 
conscientious business man. Of such the 
world has never lacked multitudes. Such 
women, having been unhappy single, are 
almost sure to be unhappy married—or di- 
vorced. Or if they are not unhappy, they 
think they are; it amounts to the same thing. 


ITH business bad and the office- 

force reduced to the minimum, Mr. 
Newland had to work twice as hard as be- 
fore for less certain emolument, and lose 
even the evenings of his wife. He was 
grateful for the energy and loyalty shown 
by the admirable Miss Todd, who was not 
a clock-watcher, and did not leap into her 
hat at five o’clock sharp. On the contrary, 
she always waited until all the work was 
cleaned up. 

While Mrs. Newland would hardly have 
agreed with him, Mr. Newland thought~it 
a shame to send so nice a girl home alone 
in the early dark and the heavy crowds, 
So, since he had his own car, he asked her 
one evening to let him take her home in it. 
It was not far out of his way. 

On subsequent evenings he asked her 
again. Soon he was gallantly telling her: 

“I wish it was farther out of my way.” 

She laughed and pinked 

One afternoon he appealed to her to 
know if it would be too much to ask her 
if she could possibly come back for an 
hour’s work in the evening to get off some 
vitally important follow-up letters—if she 
had no engagement. 

She had none, and that pleased him sur- 
prisingly. 

It seemed only decent to ask her to dine 
with him. His wife was out of town for-a 
week. Since he had a lady with him, he 
could not decently go to the high-stool 


counter where he usually bought his 


emergency meals. Since the restaurant 
where he took her had an orchestra and 
nearly everybody danced, it was only decent 


———— | to ask Helen to try a step. She was used 


to obeying his commands—so she tried a 


Naturally he put his arm around her. 
Naturally he clasped her hand. It was 


terribly embarrassing to Helen to find her- 
self in the embrace of her employer, but— 


all the other women there were in 
somebody’s embrace, so what would you? 
He was a perfect gentleman. He asked 


her to dance again, and never so much as 


hinted at an exertion of pressure. At the 
table they talked books. They liked the 


same authors and magazines, movie stars and 


any drug store a bottle of ‘‘Wyeth’s | comic artists. 


Sage and Sulphur Compound’’ for only 75 
cents. This is merely the old-time recipe 
improved by the addition of other in- 
gredients. Thousands of folks recom- 
mend this ready-to-use preparation, be- 


They strolled back to the building. It 
was nearly deserted. Only they two went 
up in the elevator as passengers. The up- 
per lobby was empty. Newland opened 
the office door with his key and switched 


cause it darkens the hair beautifully, be- | on the lights. It was like entering a cavern 


sides, no one can possibly tell, as it 


of mystery. She felt as a bride must feel 


darkens so naturally and evenly. You | going into a strange hotel room with a new 
moisten a sponge or soft brush with it, | husband. 


drawing this through the hair, taking 


Yet he was the gentleman. But he was 


one small strand at a time. By morning | pleasantly distraught. He found it hard to 
the gray hair disappears; after another | dictate his letters. He was reminded of 
application or two, its natural color is | anecdotes, of books, of strange experiences. 
restored and it becomes thick, glossy and 
lustrous, and you appear years younger. 





They were startled to find it later than 
they had thought it was. If you are with 
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a pleasant lady, it is always later than you 
thought it was. He took her home in 
his car. He politely asked if she would 
not like a breath of fresh air.. She de- 
clined with thanks. 

But there were other evenings. And 
when Myrtle came back to town, that made 
no difference to the office work. In fact, 
it so happened that it became necessary for 
Edgar to stop downtown for dinner and 
night work even oftener. He and Helen 
seemed to get more work done when all 
the others had gone. She helped him word 
his letters; gave him advice on terms and 
on the handling of difficult customers. 

He realized that she was a wonderful 
woman. He was honest enough to tell her 
so. It came over him what a tragedy it 
was that he had not met her before he met 
—well, a certain other party. He was 
honest enough to tell Helen that too. 

When he took her to her boarding-house 
now, .they always reached there before they 
had exchanged the most important opinions. 
Once or twice they sat outside to finish the 
conference. That looked and felt silly. It 
seemed sensibler to ride a little. Out to 
the beach was the sensiblest way to go, for 
the air was best there. Salt air is very 
good for one. 

The ocean—the loneliness of it! The 
waves tossing like white hands cast up in 
appeal and falling back in despair. It is 
almost impossible not to get poetic under 
the influence of moonlight and water. 


O Helen, who was as well-meaning a girl 
as could be, and Edgar Newland, a 
hard-working man who would notghave 
harmed anybody for worlds, found. them- 
selves forced into each other’s arms by 
powers that seemed to push from ‘outside. 
They were so changed from their day- 
time selves that their brief and complete 
illumination by -passing headlights meant 
no more than a gnat’s passage means to a 
slumberer. It merely emphasized the beauty 
of the dream. 

They sat in Edgar’s car and did not know 
that Helen’s sister had been in one of the 
cars that flashed past. They did not hear 
Louise gasp: “My God, my sister!” 

This, of course, was before Louise had 
reformed. 

Another time they sat on the sand and 
did not know that Louise, still errant, had 
recognized them, and had suppressed her 
cry, but had been so agitated that it was 
some time before she could pay attention to 
her own escort’s murmured phrases. 

Helen suspected nothing when she went 
home for dinner one evening and Louise 
quizzed her about her work at the office, 
and extracted from her not only the name 
of her immediate superior, but also an un- 
wittingly glowing description of him. 

Now and then when the nights were so 
cold or so foggy that an inspection of the 
sea was impracticable, Helen and Edgar 
were driven to taking refuge inside . some 
roadhouse, where food and the dance re- 
placed the moon-frosted sea. 

Twice Louise saw them together in such 
places. Once she was dancing on the 
crowded floor when Helen and Edgar came 
in and asked for a table in a corner. Louise 
nobly sacrificed the occasion to avoid the em- 
barrassment of discovering and being dis- 
covered, and sneaked out unseen by her 
elder sister and monitor. 

Another time, Louise entered such a 
place with a rowdy crowd of high-school 
children who should have been fast asleep 
hours ago after having done their evening’s 
home-work. Catching a glimpse of Helen 
and Edgar with their heads together, Louise 
had backed out and left the party flat 
rather than risk a confrontation with Helen. 

Perhaps nothing did more to convert 
Louise to a sense of the ugliness of vice than 
the spectacle of her sister’s recklessness. 
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the wonderful results from inhaling the soothing 
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Say what they will, it is one of the cyn- 
icisms of life—that a bad example is often 
far more beneficial to others than all the 
preaching in the world. 

It has been often noticed, too, that in a 
family where a parent, or a brother, or a 
sister, is devoted to good works, the other 
members of the family are inclined to stray. 
The reason for this is doubtless the evil in- 
fluence of good advice. 

So it was with the Todds. Helen as a girl 
was little inclined to flirtation, and did not 
often tempt tempters to practice their wiles 
on her; yet the harder she had tried to make 
a good girl of Louise, the wilder Louise had 
run. 

As soon as Helen fell under the spell of the 
peculiar man whom she peculiarly fascinated, 
and began to violate the conventions her- 
self, Louise had only to see her to realize 
how lacking in charm and beauty is mis- 
conduct or even the appearance of it. 
Unwittingly, Helen redeemed Louise by 
squandering her own scruples and common 
sense. Louise saw herself for the first time 
as others saw her; she saw her own image 
in her sister’s frame, and she was brought 
up with a round turn. 

How long the sanity would last, there was 
no telling. But for the present, she was so 
revolted by her brief but busy past that 
neither memory nor imagination could ex- 
plain to her what pleasure the still unregen- 
erate got out of the wicked follies in which 
she had of late delighted. Like others who 
have reformed, she turned reformer. She 
exclaimed over and over again to her puzzled 
cronies: “It’s so unreasonable!” and fairly 
squealed the “rea.” 

Her old playmates refused to let Louise 
of all people convert them, so she decided to 
carry her missionary zeal to foreigners. Like 
other young reformers, she resolved to save 
her elders. 

Her sister Helen was the logical candidate 
for the first attempt. Louise was wise 
enough, however, to know that if she went 
frankly to Helen, told her what she knew, 
and begged her to return to the Straight and 
Narrow, all she would get from Helen would 
probably be some harsh language, indignant 
denials, counsels to mind her own business, 
and perhaps a good smack in the face. 

So she resolved to try some shrewder 
method for her sister’s salvation, and first 
to entrap her in some way so that she could 
extricate her. 


H ELEN, reviewing her past in her board- 
ing-house loneliness, knew that her 
mother was on the watch. She had dis- 
missed Louise from her suspicions. 

She did not suspect that a third woman 
was laying a trap for her giddy feet, and 
laying it with no amiable intentions for her 
salvation. The third woman was Edgar’s 
wife and her motives were many. 

Myrtle wanted to punish her husband 
and destroy his inamorata while distracting 
attention from her own new interests. For 
in the numberless throngs aligning the 
beaches and turning the dancing floors into 
cans of wriggling sardines, Myrtle herself 
might have been seen more than once by 
Edgar and Helen if they had not been so 
much absorbed in probing the depths of 
each other’s eyes. The coils were tightening 
about Helen’s drifting feet, and she was only 
vaguely aware of the fact that somebody 
had told her mother that she was up to 
mischief. 

Jaded from a sleepless night of alarm at 
being discovered, and dismay at the mere 
thought of being deprived of Edgar, Helen 
went to the office the next morning to pass 
the warning on to him and confer with him 
concerning a solution of their suddenly com- 
plicated problems. It chanced that Edgar 
had reached the office before her and that 
no one else was in the room when they met. 
Famished for the sight of her after the en- 
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forced fast of the evening before, he rushed 
to her to clasp her in his arms. She dodged 
him and took refuge behind the little ma- 
chine-gun nest of her typewriter. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t!” she gasped. 

“But darling!” 

“Shh! The walls have ears—eyes—there 
may be a dictagraph on us!” 

“Dearest mine, what are you saying?” 

“Tt’s all over town.” 

“What's all over town?” 

“About us!” 

“Nonsense, my sweet, nobody knows a 
thing.” 

“My mother knows, and she wouldn't 
know anything till everybody else in town 
did. She’s always the last.” 

“Your mother?” 

“She jumped all over me last night. She 
wouldn’t tell me who told her. I suspected 
Louise, but she gave me her word that 
Louise didn’t know a thing about it.” 

“Your mother knows! Great gosh!” 

That was a Staggerer for Edgar. For if 
Mrs. Todd knew, and everybody knew, what 
might Myrtle know? And if Myrtle knew 
—Myrtle with that temper of hers—with 
her uncanny way of finding out secrets and 
her merciless joy in spreading them about! 

Edgar mopped a brow suddenly dank. 

In his panic he felt a need for some one 
to lean on, and Helen was the natural and 
only available support. 


ET when he clutched at her, she fell 
back from him. She was still old-fash- 
ioned woman enough to expect a man to be 
the stronger in every crisis; his. weakness 
shocked her. Suddenly he became that ter- 
rible alien creature known to unmarried 
girls as “a married man.” . She retreated 
from the typewriter to the filing cabinet. 
Before he could overtake her, there was 
the sound of a hand on the doorknob, and 
the girl at the information desk—Maybelle 
was her name, at least: in the office—came 
in to announce a possible customer. Before 
a customer all other things took on a sec- 
ondary importance. Business discipline made 
a soldier of Edgar, and he never thought of 
lingering to settle his affair with Helen. 

She could not be sure that she had de- 
ceived the sharp-eyed Maybelle by her violent 
pretence of searching through the files. She 
could not be sure whether the smile on the 
girl’s face were her regular business smile 
or a cat-and-canary look of elation. 

She was thrown into a complete confusion 
by the-intuition that the whole office force 
had long been aware of her interest in Edgar 
—in Mr. Newland. If her mother knew of 
it, how could her daily associates be ignorant ? 

The moonlit romance lay before her now 
in cold clarity, and she hated it, -despised 
herself for drifting into it. Here she was, 
once a girl with high ideals antl honorable 
ambitions, now a mere carbon-copy of the 
ten thousand other stenographers carrying 
on with their employers, a comic-paper 
stenographer carrying on with her employer. 

All she needed was for a homely and vix- 
enish wife to appear and order her thrown 
out of the office. And that might occur at 
any moment, now. For, if her mother 
knew, Myrtle must know. 

She walked unsteadily to her typewriter 
and automatically hunted for the purple- 
stained toothbrush with which she did the 
machine’s morning dental work. And she 
sat brushing idly at the finger-board instead 
of the type-ends. When she realized what 
she was doing, she flung the toothbrush back 
in the drawer with the little cartwheel eraser, 
the oil can, the screwdriver, the carbon 
paper and the dictation pad. Then she 
noted that her fingers were covered with 
purple. They looked as if she had been 
handling grapes. And indeed, she had; but 
the Bacchante with grape-tinted fingers was 
a sober business woman now. .. 

What if Mrs. Newland should float into 








“Can he really play?” a girl whispered. 
“Heavens, no!” Arthur extleimed. “He 
never played a note in his life.” 





They Laughed When [Sat Down 
At the Piano 
But When I Started to Play!— 


RTHUR had just played “The Rosary.” 
The room rang with applause. Then 
to the amazement of all my friends, 

I strode confidently over to the piano and 
sat down. 

“Jack is up to his old tricks,” somebody 
chuckled. The crowd laughed. They were 
all certain that I couldn’t play a single note. 

“Can he really play?” I heard a girl 
whisper to Arthur. 

“Heavens, no!”’ Arthur exclaimed. “He 
never played a note in all his life. ” 

I decided to make the most of the situ- 
ation. With mock dignity I drew out a silk 
handkerchief and lightly dusted off the 
piano keys. Then I rose and gave the re- 
volving piano stool a ~~ ofaturn. The 
crowd Leoghed meri merril 

Then I started to > Instantly a tense 
silence fell on the guests. I played the first 
few bars of Liszt’s immortal Liebestraume. 
I heard gasps of amazement. My friends 
sat breathless—spellbound! I played on. 


A Complete Triumph! 
As the last notes of the Liebestraume 


died away, the room resounded with a sudden 
roar of ap aoe. I found myself surrounded 
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“T have been studying only a short while,” I 
insisted. “I kept it a secret so that I could surprise 
you folks.” 

How I Learned to Play Without 
a Teacher 

Then I told them the whole story. 

“It seems vest a short while ago that I saw an ad 
of the U. School of Music, mentioning a new 
method of at. to play which only cost a few 
centsaday! The ad told how a woman had mastered 
the piano in her spare time at home—and without a 
teacher! The method she used required no laborious 
scales or exercises. It sounded so convincing that I 
filled out the coupon requesting the Free Demonstra- 


tion Lesson. 

“It arrived promptly and 5 I started in that very 
night to study it. was amazed to see how easy it 
was to play this new way. I sent for the course 
and found it was ae as easy as A, B, C! Before 
I knew 74 I i as praying all t ieces I liked best. 
I ds or classical numbers or jazz, 
with oe A y I never did have any special 
talent for music!” 


Play Any Instrument 
You, too, can now learn music—right at home—in 
half the usual time. You can’t go wrong with this 
— le method which has already shown almost 
a million people how to play their favorite instru- 
a by —_ ? ‘orget that old-fashioned idea that 
you need special “talent.” Just read the list of in- 
struments in the 1, decide which one you want to 
play and the U. S. School will do the rest. 
Send for Our Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lessons 
Thousands of successful students never dreamed 
they possessed musical ability until it was revealed 
to them by a remarkable “Musical Ability Test” 
— we send entirely without cost with our interest- 
free booklet and’ Demonstration Lesson. 
and send the convenient coupon now. Instru- 
ments a when needed, cash or credit. 
U. S. School of Music, 8911 Brunswick Bidg., 
New York City. 


U. ‘s. School of Music, 

8911 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 
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How Does She 
Do It! 


(Not a Hair Out of Place) 


Do you know the very best way to 
make hair stay just as you have dressed it? 


Simply a few drops of Danderine! Try it, 
and you'll never want to use,sticky dressings 
again—or even brilliantine. 

A little Danderine on the scalp actually 
dissolves every particle of dandruff scale, 
and leaves the head absolutely CLEAN. 
But stroke a few drops through the hair 
(use your comb or a Danderine-dampened 
towel) and see how well it looks and be- 
haves! Any rmanent wave or water 
wave lasts seal tome and looks much nicer 
when Danderine is used instead of water to 
“set”? the wave. 


Ask Your Druggist 
Get a bottle of Danderine and start its 
benefits today. Every drugstorein Amer- 
ica has it, for only 35c. For the finest 
dressing you could find, and the best aid to 
hair health yet discovered, just try— 
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the office and begin to call her names—beat 
her over the head perhaps with an um- 
brella? 

The day went on with a rush. Business 
was picking up again, and there was no 
opportunity for her to have the important 
conference she had planned with Edgar. 
She was glad of that, for she was afraid to 
break with him and afraid to go on with 
him. He had a luncheon engagement with 
a possible buyer, and she went out alone to 
the soda fountain, where she had a sandwich 
and a sundae. 

Edgar was delayed nearly all afternoon 
in getting back to the office, and he returned 
so excited over a big sale he had made that 
he came in whistling. He only realized how 
sad he was, and stopped, when he caught 
sight of Helen, who had built up a neat 
stack of letters on his desk. 

“T went ahead and wrote out answers to 
as many as I could,” she explained, “for you 
to sign if they are all right.” 

“Fine! Much obliged! Mighty sweet of 
you, Miss—mighty sweet of you, dear.” 

She jumped a little at that, but he didn’t 
notice. He glanced over his heavy un- 
touched correspondence, glanced at his watch, 
and with a tender glance at Helen, said: 

“T’m afraid I shall have to ask you to give 
me an evening’s work.” 

She startled herself as well as him when 
she answered: 

“I’m afraid I can’t—tonight. In fact, I 
think you’d better get somebody else for 
your night work.” 

“Helen!” he cried. “Darling!” 

“Please! You mustn't,” she pleaded, cow- 
ering over her typewriter as he made to 
take her in his arms. 

“But why? Why not?” 

“My mother knows. Your wife probably 
knows.” 

“Let all the world know! 
and that’s all there is about it.” 

She was thrilled by his fine defiance, but 
she faltered: 

“Oh, no, there’s a lot more about it. You 
don’t want to mix me up in a scandal, do 
you?” 

“I'd rather cut off my right arm. But 
how can I live without you?” 

She had no answer to that. How, indeed, 
could they live without each other? She 
began to cry softly into her typewriter. 


I love you, 


HE information-girl—and well-named, 
too—who was doing double duty now, 
came in. “A gent’man outside to see 
you named Mimms.” After Mimms, more 
telephone calls, a summons to the president’s 
office. It was nearly five o’clock, and they 
had said nothing about their futures. 
Hitherto, at five o’clock, the office had 
been quickly emptied by the employees 
fleeing as if some one had shouted, “Fire!” 
Then Helen and Edgar had had an hour or so 
of mingled dictation and osculation, then 
dinner and a dance, communion and com- 
mercialism in the office, a ride into the 
moonlight and the realm of the sea. 
Could that all be ended forever? The 
prospect frightened Helen. What else had 
she in her life? Without Edgar she was an 
old maid in a boarding-house. With him 
there was danger, but at least not monotony. 
The peril he implied endeared him beyond 
all previous endearments. She watched the 
clock. It was one minute to five, and he 
was not back! He came in. Her heart 
rushed out to him. She would stay after 
all for one last earnest discussion. 
Just as he dashed toward her, Maybelle 
appeared at the door. Edgar stopped short 


and pretended to be dictating a letter that 
Helen pretended to be tapping out, on the 
machine. 
“Your sister to see you, Helen,” Maybelle 
murmured. 
“My sister?” 
her before. 


Louise had never called on 
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“So she says, though she don’t look the 
least bit like you, dearie.” 

“I bope I don’t intrude,” said Louise 
across the girl’s shoulder. “But I was down- 
town and I thought we might go home to- 
gether on the street car. Do you mind?” 

“Of course not,” stammered Helen, casting 
eyes of despair on Edgar. “This is my sister, 
Ed—Mr. Newland.” 

“Delighted to meet your acquaintance,” 
said Louise, who was as ill at ease as the 
other two; for of course she had come spying, 
and she was excited. 

She studied Edgar frankly with no pre- 
tense of shyness. She wondered what Helen 
saw in him. Girls are apt to wonder about 
their sisters’ beaux. 


| a frenzy of disappointment at missing 
the vital last words with Edgar, Helen 
put the nightcap on her typewriter, straight- 
ened her desk, found her hat, and pulled it 
down over her bulging bob. 

“Good night, Mr. Newland,” she said as 
she turned to go with Louise. 

“Good night, Mr. Newland,” said Louise, 
hardly trying to mask her triumph. 

In the outer office, as they passed the 
barrier, Helen said: 

“Oh, I forgot my gloves.” 

Louise saw that she had them in her hand 
and was trying to wad them in the hiding- 
place of her palm. She stood nonplused 
while Helen darted back into the office.. After 
a moment of perplexity, Louise followed. 
She opened the door to say: 

“Let me help you look for them.” 

She found Helen and Edgar in a desperate 
embrace. They broke apart as Louise backed 
out of the office. She had seen what she 
expected to see, and, better yet, she had 
the goods on Helen. The first step was 
taken. 

Helen came out of the office in such a 
rage at herself and Louise that she dared 
not speak. She turned to Louise at the 
corner where street-cars waited like hollow 
elephants. “Good-by! I have to go back 
to my boarding-house.” 

“I’m going with you if you don’t mind. 
Do you?” 

“Of course not.” 

They swarmed into a street-car, and could 
not talk, of course, though their hearts were 
bursting. When the car came to a transfer 
stop, Helen made a last effort to fling off 
Louise and dash back to Edgar: 

“You’d better transfer here. My board- 
ing-house is miles out of your way.” 

“I don’t mind. I want to talk to you, 
dear—if you don’t mind. Do you?” 

“Of course not,” said Helen, startled by 
that “dear.” When Louise called her “dear,” 
something was in the wind. 

They got down at Helen’s street and 
walked to’ her boarding-house. Louise 
tagged along, straight up to Helen’s room. 
Something about the bleakness of it touched 
her. Her heart ached with sisterly tender- 
ness for Helen, but she muffed her approach: 

“This is a ghastly hang-out for you, old 
girl. Why don’t you come home?” 

“That’s good, coming from you!” snapped 
Helen. 

“T live at home.” 

“You board at home. You’re never there.” 

“Oh, yes, I am. I’m always there now.” 

“You must have changed!” 

“T have, and—Helen darling, I—I’m aw- 
fully worried about you.” 

“T used to be about you. 
worrying for.” 

“Oh, no. I’ve straightened up. You 
wouldn’t know me. And I’m so much 
happier. You can’t imagine! If you could 
only know how much better—” 

“Where’s your tambourine and _bass- 
drum ?” 

Louise flinched at 
leaped to the point: 

“Please, don’t think I’m meddling, but 


You're past 


the sarcasm. She 
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Helen dear, you must’ pull up. You're rid- 
ing for*a fall.” 

“My God, Mamma’s very words! Then 
you did tell her!” 

“Tell her what?” 

“That I was riding for a fall.” 

“T never told her any such thing!” 

“You did, too!” 

“I did not.” 

“Then why did she use your exact words? 
Where did she find out?” 

“Find out what?” 

“That's what I want to know.” 

“Good Lord, we're talking in circles. I 
give you my solemn word of honor I never 
discussed you with Mamma. I cross my 
heart, spit and hope to swallow fishhooks.” 

“You could swallow anchors and I 
wouldn’t believe you.” 

“Believe me or not, you are riding for a —” 

“If you say that again, I'll brain you!” 

“Brain away. I saw you out in a flivver 
necking with a man. I saw you sitting on 
the sand with him. I saw you in two 
separate and distinct roadhouses with him. 
How many other people saw you, I don't 
know. Hundreds must have, you poor 
ostrich! And how am I to know which one 
of the hundreds ran to Mamma with the 
facts. It may have been either of our dear 
brothers. All I know is, it wasn’t me.” 

“Humph !” ; 

“You can humph yourself to death, but it 
wont change the facts. And when I went 
to your office, I caught you in the arms of 
that man, and he’s married, and you’d better 
watch out before it’s too late. For if you’re 
not riding for a fall, it’s because you’ve 
fallen already.” ¢ 

Smack! Right in the face. 

Louise was so dazed that she could not 
fight back. She had dreaded a slap in the 
face, but it startled her none the less. 


ELEN stood over her in a fury trem- 

bling with rage, tears like bullets pelt- 
ing out at her eyes. Through her trembling 
white lips, she muttered: 

“Now run home and tell Mamma that! 
And after this, learn to mind your own 
business.” 

The best that Louise could retort with 
the earth still quaking under her, was: 

“All right for you!” 

She staggered out, and as soon as she 
was gone, Helen ran out too, took a down- 
town street-car and went to the office build- 
ing, rode up to the Vacuum Products office. 
It was dark and empty. 

Alone in the lobby, she kept shaking the 
knob and tapping on the glass, sobbing 
“Edgar! Edgar!” 

But he had gone home, in wretched be- 
fuddlement. Crushed with loneliness, Helen 
went back to her boarding-house. 

Edgar had telephoned Myrtle that he 
would be detained at the office; he was 
awfully sorry, dear, but business was busi- 
ness. He forgot to telephone her that he 
was coming home after all. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Rupert Hughes tells the man’s 
story in the next episode of 
the Lovely Ducklings. It is 
Gilman, the bachelor son, who 
suddenly alarms the family. 
He has been living “a man’s 
life” and consequences quickly 
come to light. 


In the December number 
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Eyelashes 
and Eyebrows 
like this in 
30 days 


By Lucille Young 


America’s most widely known Reauty Expert 
for fifteen years. Beauty Adviser to over a 
jon women. 





Read These Amazing 
Testimonial Letters 
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Now Eyelashes and Eyebrows can be made to agus 
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My new dis- 
refunded in full. 


Over 10,000 women have made the test. I have the most marvelous 


testimonials. Read a few here. 
public, under oath, that they are 


The most marvelous discovery has 
been made—a way to make eye- 
lashes and eyebrows omuay 
grow. Nowif you want long, curl- 
ing, silken lashes, you can have 
them—and beautiful, wonderful 
eyebrows. 

I know that women will be wild to 
put my new discovery to test. 
want them to—at my risk. While 
everything else has failed, my 
search of years has at last disclosed 
the secret. 

So now I say to women that no 
matter how scant the eyelashes and 
eyebrows, will increase their 
length and thickness in 30 days—or 
not accept a single penny. There 
are no strings attached to my guar- 
antee! No “ifs,” ‘‘ands,” or “‘may- 
bes!” New growthor nopay. And 


I have attested before a notary 
ine and voluntary. 





An Entirely New, Scientific 
Principle 


For years, I have sought my dis- 
covery—tried thousands upon thou- 
sands of ways. But they were the 
ways others have tried. I, like 
others, failed utterly. Then I made 
a that the roots of 
pa — a and eyebrows were 

lously responsive to a ce-tain 
rere ingredient—found that this in- 
gredient must ne applied in an entirely 
new way. here is a secret about 
my discovery—but no mystery t 
accomplishes its remarkabl results 
just as nature does for those womeg 
who possess beautiful eyelashes and 
eyebrows. I know I have now given 
women the wish of their hearts— 
made the most astounding beauty 
discovery yet recorded 


You Can Have Proof 
at My Sole Risk 


do so and was astonis! one 
day when I saw that there 
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You can have a clear, velvety skin if you 
will only try pure, cooling liquid D. D. D. Sooth 
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BY DIAMONDS 


-FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


Leading Diamond Importers. Save 20 to 40% 
™ over 50 the house of Jason Weiler 
Sons, of ton, has been one of the lead- 

ing diamond importing concerns in America 
direct by mail to customers and deal- 

ers alike all over the world at savings of from 
20 to 40%. Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that 
should interest every present 
or prospective diamond pur- 
chaser. 





This one carat diamond is of 


your money will be returned at 
once without a quibble. Our 
price direct to 

fcaret $145.00 you.............-- . 






Ladies’ 
Diamond 
Rin 
Z $105.00 
18K Solid White Gold Ladies’ Piatinum 
Ring in exquisitely | Diamond Ring $665.00 
slerced design — giving | All Platinum finely hand- 
Jiamond a square cut | carved and pierced Ring. 
efiect. The perfectly cut | Set with alarger, perfectly 
blue-whit> Diamond fs of | cut blue-white +e ny 
fine brilliancy. A remark- | and 22 smaller Diamonds. 


0 ice 
ae. ; $105.00 directtoyou.. . 





A-few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 

UM carat... ....0-- $31.00 | 1 carat......... $145.00 
Be GOGGS... ccccves 50.C0 | 2 carats........ 290.00 
3g COFRE... ..ccsce 73.00 | 3 carats........ 435.00 














diamond uarantee 
for’ full value for all 
time goes with every 
purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 

FOR THIS 

FREE CATALOG 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
is book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamo 4 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
is book, 


monds. Th 

showing weights wines 
sizes, prices qual- your 
ities, $20. to copy 


sidered an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


362 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner fA Washington and Franklin Streets 


Foreign Nay ret gr we bo -- 
y Loves 
A Bath With 
Cu ticura.- 
Soap 
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SHeret Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music, It’s 15¢ (20¢ in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us, 
Century Music Publishing Co. 
Street 


ma 15° 





New York City 








His unexpected. appearance upset. her plans 
and compelled her to scurry about for dinner. 

A pleasant evening was before the dis- 
located couple! He tried to talk about the 
hard day at the office. She had heard the 
same story at least three hundred times 
multiplied by all the years since he first led 
her to the license bureau. 

Myrtle tried to sympathize. He had heard 
her weary expressions of frayed regret at 
least three hundred times a year. 

They knew each other too well, and. both 
lacked variety. The virtues of each had 
lost all novelty to the other, but somehow 
the faults never ceased to grind. They bored 
each other almost unbearably, and their 
interest in other people was hardly so much 
a viciousness as a desperate need for fresh 
air. Each was like some poor suffocating 
prisoner who breaks a window to keep from 
dying. 

The husband had his business, its dramas 
as exciting every day as the newspaper. 
Even when nothing happened, something 
always might happen. At any ‘moment the 
telephone might ring: with good news or 
bad. A customer or a collector might. call. 

But the wife—Myrtle had only her little 
flat to sweep again, the usual things to pick 
up and put away, her ready-made meals to 
warm up. Her husband néver came home 
for luncheon, and he was rarely home for 
dinner. She had nobody even to quarrel 
with. Outside, the world “wagged, throngs 
sped to mysterious gayeties in whooping 
automobiles, the restaurants, theaters, dance- 
halls, and the beaches and cafions, were 
packed with adventure. 

Whether evil or merely feeble, whether 
helpless or eager, Myrtle found happiness 
with almost anybody but her husband... The 
need. for laughter and romance tortured her 
irresistibly, and she sought for them where 
she could find them and as often as they 
were available, and with whom. She had 
no sense of wrong, for she had acquired the 
habit of marketing for fun outside the home 
as gradually and as conscientiously as Edgar 
had come to his habit of spending all the 
time he could spare with Helen. 


T needed only this one evening of domes- 

tic solitude to persuade Edgar he could 
not live without Helen, but Myrtle was 
equally sure that she would not. live without 
Edgar. Having no talent for getting ~her 
bread and butter except from some man, 
and being a daughter of antiquity, she sol- 
emnly believed that it was Edgar’s duty to 
support her as long as she lived, no matter 
what she did or didn’t. Her only problem 
was how to force him into such a position 
that the court would sentence him to alimony 
for life in case he tried to throw off the 
mortgage. 

She knew Edgar all too well, and thought 
she detected certain flighty symptoms. The 
most .convincing of them. was the early hour 
at which he grew .sleepy—when he was at 
home. As she expected, it was not long 
after dinner before he began to yawn with 
a positive boastfulness. 

She shook her head dolefully over the 
flattering tribute, and thought of the brilliant 
evening she could have spent with her own 
cronies. She took a book to bed with her, 
and was not surprised some time later when 
the form modestly aligned along the opposite 
edge began to quiver and twitch. 

She watched over the top of her book, 
while he mumbled inarticulate things in his 
dream. At last he sat up with the wide, 
staring eyes of a blind man, and groping 
about in the dark of his nightmare, touched 
Myrtle, seized her in both arms and moaned, 
“Helen! Helen! I can’t live. ’thoutcha.” 

Myrtle gave him a gentle push and he 
fell back. into his position, and was silent, 
while Myrtle merely thought: “Aha!” | It 
was some time before she returned to her 
book, and by then she had decided. that it 














A Stylish Blouse 


It’s color these days, that makes a 
garment stylish! With a fifteen-cent 
envelope of Diamond Dyes, you can 
make an old or faded waist smart as 
any on display. Keep all your clothes 
stylish—through the quick magic of 
home dyeing. 


Beautiful dyeing or perfectly gor- 
geous tinting is easy, 1f you'll only 
use original Diamond Dyes (irue dyes). 
Brighten the house, too; curtains, 
spreads, etc., are Diamond dyed i in an 
hour or less; "right over other colors. 


FREE: Your druggist gives you the 
Diamond Dye Cyclopedia; valuable 
suggestions, easy directions, actual 
piece-goods color samples. Or write 
for illustrated book Color Craft, post- 
paid from DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 
M16, Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip to TINT, or Boil toDYE 
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was about time to pay one of her rare calls 
at the office: Tomorrow! No, she had a 
“date” of her own for the morrow. 

The same dismal evening and night were 
spent by Helen in tortures of loneliness. 
Whether she slept undisturbed or also cried 
out in her sleep, there was no witness to 
report. But morning found her fully con- 
vinced that there was no use or possibility of 
living without Edgar. Scandal or no scandal, 
he was necessary~to her existence. 

The next morning, when they met at the 
office, she made no” resistance as: the haggard 
wretch took her in hisarms. They were so 
comforted by. each other’s presence that the 
day’s work was easily finished by five o’clock. 

But none the less, he telephoned his Myrtle 
that he could not. get home; awfully sorry, 
but business— .He did not note how bravely 
cheerful she was about the loss of his society. 

He dined with Helen and they did not 
trouble to go back to the office. They went 
to the beach, and being hungry, adjourned 
from there to a resort where they munched 
waffles and syrup between dances. 

When Edgar reached home he entered 
like a thief, and was relieved to find that 
Myrtle was not in. Yet he was not so much 
relieved after all, and he only pretended to 
be asleep when she also entered like a thief. 

In the morning when his alarm clock 
woke him, its clangor had no effect whatever 
on Myrtle, and Edgar was glad to leave her 
in blissful oblivion, while: he bathed, shaved, 
dressed, concocted his own breakfast, ate 
it in the kitchen and stole away. 


HILE Helen’s mother wrung her 

hands and wondered what to /do, 
Louise wrung her brain for schemes to 
rescue Helen. 

Louise loved her sister in a hateful sort 
of way, and the rebuff she had received 
made her be more determined to save her. 
The only schemes that she could devise were 
such as would occur to a precocious young- 
ster with a love of melodrama, aud a liberal 
acquaintance with popular plots. 

She started with a number of false as- 
sumptions. One was that Helen was a stupid 
old-fashioned girl of ancient and outworn 
ideals. Though Helen was only twenty-four, 
had been born in the Twentieth Century and 
was hardly six years older than Louise, 
Louise thought of her as a fossil of almost 
colonial antiquity, a piece of period furni- 
ture, something in mahogany. 

Next, Louise assumed. that Edgar, though 
lacking in any qualities that would make her 
own heart skip a beat, had cast some occult 
spell over the innocent Helen, and was de- 
liberately leading her astray after the manner 
of an Eighteenth Century Lothario. 

Louise, in her. sophistication (which is 
often a wise word for a little experience 
with folly), was smitten with what she 
supposed to be a simply magnificent idea: 
she would telephone Edgar and beg him 
to see her on a matter of life and death 
concerning Helen. She would ask him to take 
her for a ride in his car, since she dared 
not talk to him where they might be over- 
heard. 

Once alone with him, she would subject 
him to those spells she had cast upon other 
males whom she had decided to woo away 
from other girls. She had never failed to 
decoy any youth she had found attractive, 
and she had no doubt that she could hyp- 
notize Edgar. 

She hated the thought of recurring to the 
wiles she had foresworn, but this was in a 
noble cause; to save a misguided sister. As 
soon as Edgar had fallen for her charms, 
she would pretend to be overcome by his, 
and would easily win him away from Helen. 
Then she would expose his duplicity to 
Helen, and discard the loathsome traitor. 

It would hurt Helen at first, but after- 
ward she would be grateful. ...: 

Thus Louise plotted for and against Helen 
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EGIN with the gargle. Just a few drops of 
Absorbine, Jr. in water destroy germs, relieve 
irritation and soothe the inflamed tissue. 
Follow with the application of Absorbine, Jr. (full strength) 
to the outside of the throat. It relaxes the tension of the 
muscles and breaks up the congestion. Rub in thoroughly 
—Absorbine, Jr. will not burn. 


Use Absorbine, Jr. regularly as a mouthwash and gargle. 
It is cleansing, refreshing, soothing and healing. It guards 
against sore throat and the more dangerous infections 
which often follow. 


There are many other uses for At all druggists’ $1.25 
Absorbine, Jr. Read “Timely Sug- Send for free trial bottle 


% 2” ith ch bottle. WwW. F. YOUNG, Inc, 
gestions” packed with ea Springfield, Mass, 
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WATCH THE YOUNGER CROWD PICK THE WINNERS! 
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OOK around you at the big game 
—and see the Fatima packages pop out! No gathering of 
the younger set, large or small, fails to extend this ex- 
traordinary record. Unquestionably, Fatima has pleased 
more smokers for more years than any, other cigarette. 


FATIMA 





The most skillful blend in cigarette history 











Selecting the School 


The training, association and environment experienced during school years 
lay the foundations for success or failure in future life. The selection of the 
school best suited to develop each individual therefore should be a matter of 
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and awaited only the right moment to en- 
tice Edgar into her web. At the.same time, 
Myrtle plotted against Helen, but postponed 
her descent on the office for still another 
day. She needed a clearer head than she 
had brought home from her evening’s recrea- 
tion. 

Helen and Edgar spent the morning in 
frank discussion of their own business, letting 
the office business go hang. Edgar told her 
of the wonderful dream he had had of her. 
He called her his dream-girl, told her that 
in his slumbers he had had visions of their 
definite agreement to be married. He had 
gone to his wife and begged her to give 
him his freedom, and she had consented. 

“Dreams are prophecies, you know, some- 
times,” he said. “You needn’t tell me that 
they don’t mean something. Those old an- 
cient guys knew a thing or two. They knew 
a lot more than some of us moderns do 
about some things, and dreams are one of 
them.” 

Helen, profoundly agitated, was dreaming 
awake of the rapture of a life with Edgar. 
One thing troubled her. 

“What if your wife wont free you?” 

“Tl make her! And if I can’t, why, we’ve 
got to defy her and the world and—” 

Helen turned white, but meekly agreed 
with what he dared not say. If worst 
came to worse, they must defy the world— 
all for love and the world well lost! 

She nodded solemnly, and Edgar kissed 
her hand piously, sighing: 

“T’d rather jump out of that window than 
harm you, little one. But a love like ours 
has some rights. It’s sacred, if you know 
what I mean.” 

She nodded and prayed for strength to 
obey the higher doctrines of love. 

Edgar whispered: 

“We can call ourselves engaged until we’re 
free. And I’d like to get you a little piece 
of jewelry as a kind of a pledge—a bangle 
or something that you could wear where 
nobody would notice it. But we'd know, 
wouldn’t we, darling dear?” 

“Yes, Edgar.” 

He had not quite finished kissing her when 
the buzzer snarled, and he had to go into 
the president’s office. He came back de- 
jected: 

“The old fool wants me to go out and 
play golf with him—make up a foursome 
with a coupla prospects. I tell you I long 
for the day when you and me’s married, 
and nobody to drag us apart. But business 
is business. I'll see you tomorrow.” 

Helen felt like a widow after he was gone. 
And as usual, when the heads of the firm 
were away, the office force loafed. 


HE afternoon was dull and Helen was 

sitting idle with no letters to type and 
nothing but afternoon dreams to bask upon, 
when Maybelle sauntered in: 

“Ja mind if I smoke in here, dearie? I 
got Jimmy to hold down my desk, for I 
da’sn’t smoke in the front office. Have one? 
Ah, go on. It’s grand for the nerves. 

“T got news. All God’s chillun got news. 
Th’other day a rich old guy hadda wait 
outside for about a nour, for the Pres. We 
gotta talkin’ and he says, ‘How come, girlie, 
how come a Miss United States like you is 
doin’ a noutside job in a secon’-rate office 
like this when I could put you where you 
belong at? Whatcha drawin’ down, now?’ 

“Well, I told him, liftin’ it a little, and he 
says: ‘My Gawd, I thought sweat-shops 
was against the lor.’ Well, the upshot of it 
was—to make a short story long—he offered 
me twice what these misers hand me—ah, 
what’s the use o’ lyin’ to a pal? He give 
me ten bucks a week more, and—well, 
vari’ty’s the spice, so I’m walkin’ out at the 
end of the week.” 

Helen sighed politely. “Oh, I’m sorry. 
I shall miss you.” 

Maybelle laughed. “You wouldn’ know 
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whether I was alive or dead, for you’re right 
in the midst of Edgaritis.” 

“Edgaritis ?” , 

“Sure. I’ve seen it comin’ on. It’s as 
regular a thing round here as payday.” 

“What’s regular?” 

“Edgaritis. All the girls gets it. Didn’ I 
have it myself? Well, I'll say I did. I had 
it bad, too. Has he gave you a bangle yet?” 

“A bangle?” 

“A b-a-angle—a secret sacred pledge just 
between he and you?” 


ELEN stiffened as if a knife had been 
shoved into her back. She looked so 
wan that Maybelle took pity on her: 

“I hadn’ oughta been so blunt, dearie. I 
didn’ know you took him so serious so soon. 
It took him twice as long to make me, but 
then o’ course there was another girl in line 
ahead o’ me, and he hadda finish with her.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 
Helen whimpered. Maybelle took a long 
time lighting a cigarette before she began: 

“Well, it’s like this: Edgar is all right in 
his way, but—well, it’s like this. He don’t 
mean any harm. He wouldn’ hurt a fly, 
not intentional, but he’s—well, he’s a hard- 
workin’ little business man, and he’s got a 
gosh-awful wife at home; and here at the 
office he sees young girls, new ones, differ’nt 
ones, and he just goes crazy about ‘em— 
always one at a time, you know. There’s 
nothin’ permiscous about Edgar. He’s neat 
and he’s dainty, and his heart’s as clean as 
his shirt. He don’t change it quite so often, 
but he changes it regular. 

“Our Mr. Newland is one them sprint- 
fellas. Some men can do a Marathon and 
jog along with the same old partner till the 
race is over. Some can do a mile before 
they drop. Edgar is a wonder for a hun- 
derd-yard dash, but then he’s through. 

“And gosh, how that boy goes while he’s 
goin’! You’ve sor those hunderd-yard boys 
dash, haven't you? No? Well, their eyes 
bug out, and they look like they’re goin’ to 
explode before they reach the tape. And 
they prob’ly would if they tried to run a 
hunderd and a quarter. But they don’t. 
They just slow down, stop, and turn round 
and trot back. 

“And that’s how Edgar does—only he trots 
back to Mamma, till the next girl comes 
along.” 

“Mamma ?” 

“Mrs. Edgar. You aint seen her? Well, 
you aint missed much. But you'll see her. 
She’s due in about—lea’ me see, how long 
you and Edgar been runnin’ together ?” 

Helen could not answer the outrageous 
question. Maybelle figured it out for her- 
self. 

“She’s due in about a week, unless Edgar 
has been talkin’ in his sleep. Has he called 
you his dream-girl yet ?” 

She took her answer from the wild look 
in Helen’s eyes. 

“Oh, he has? A’ready? Well, you're 
runnin’ ahead of schedule. Most us other 
girls took longer.” 

“Other girls?” Helen whispered. 

“Edgar loves ’em as they come. It’s 
proximuty that does for Edgar. Sincere and 
honest as the day is long, and it aint half 
long enough for Edgar. That’s why he has 
so much after-hours and overtime and night 
work. But he dances elegant, don’t he? 
Always the gentleman, too. 

“And he orders a swell meal. And re- 
speckful? My Gawd! I thought some- 
times he’d mistook me for Queen Victoria— 
or was it Elizabeth, the—you know. 

“He says to me, and to the other girls— 
I know for they told me—you see, all the 
others left after Mrs. Edgar come down on 
’em, but I went to her, and she let me stay. 
I needed the money, then. My mother has 
as’ma something awful, and Dad was sick 
too, and—well— Oh, yes, about how respeck- 
ful Edgar is: He says to me: ‘Dream-girl, 
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Kona is always a temptation to 
try new preparations put for- 
ward as effective for feminine hygiene. 


In so vitally important a matter, 
it is most unwise to follow unprofes- 
sional advice. Don’t be led into the 
grave mistake of trying those new 
fads in the practice of personal 
hygiene which come and go. 


“T’d stick to ‘Lysol’ if I were you”: 
that sound advice is based on the 
experience of physicians and hospi- 
tals and fastidious women over a 


period of 30 years. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant has been the 
standard for more than a generation 
in cases where germs must be killed. 
Physicians don’t experiment in such 
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cases. Don’t you experiment. Make 
no mistake. Only a poison can kill 
germs! 


Don’t be misled by well-meaning 
but false, amateur theories. Learn the 
facts about feminine hygiene. Read 
our free booklet offered below. It 
was written for women by a woman 
physician. It contains the sound pro- 
fessional advice and simple directions 
you must have. Send for it now. 


In the meantime, be safe, be sure. 
Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
today. Complete directions with 
every bottle. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at 
retail on/y in the brown bottle packed 
in the yellow carton. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole Dis- 
tributors Lehn & Fink Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. Dis- 
tributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 
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The average reading time 
of this advertisement is 
only 33 seconds. Spendthis 
fraction of a minute and 
save a life-time of regrets. 








(THE boy is fearfully reckless. He 
chases that bounding pigskin, regardless of 
reason or caution, into the path of grave danger. 
But what of the driver who comes sailing along 
on a wet pavement? For all the care he takes, 
he might be alone on a dust dry road in the 
country. 
What if his car won’t stop in time? What if it 
keepson skidding ahead? His four wheel brakes 
and balloon tires won’t make the blow any 
softer if he bowls over the careless boy. 
Use extracaution on skiddy days. HaveWEED 
Chains on the tires to grip the road, and drive 
more carefully. Then you will reduce 
_the likelihood of a heart breaking skid 
accident. 
Be Prepared for Early Winter 
Buy your WEED Chains now. Don’t wait for 
4 the first sleet or snowstorm. Don’t delay until 
“AMERICAN one day when so many stand in line to get 
CHAIN COMPANY.In=: their WEEDS. Be prepared. - ‘—. 
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I'd rather jump out that winda than harm 
you, but—’ 

“Has he tried to jump out the winda yet? 
No? Don’t leave him go too close. He 
don’t mean toe jump, but he might get giddy, 
you know. I had quite a time with him. 
Have you ever taken a peek down at the 
street with a cryin’ gent’man threatenin’ to 
throw himself down because you wont leave 
your home and defy the world? No? Well, 
he'll get to that any day now.” 


ELEN was in such a nausea that she 
had to change the subject quickly from 
Edgar and his performances. She broke in: 

“You said you went to—to his wife.” 

“Sure I did. I was desprut. I’m a good 
girl—kind of. I'll pet a bit and—o’ course, 
the moonlight on the ocean makes you kind 
o’ silly, especially with Edgar. His stuff 
goes great out on the beach. But that’s 
yesterday’s paper to you. 

“Well—what’s I sayin’? Oh, yes—well, I 
fell hard for Edgar, but I couldn’t see that 
defyin’ the world stuff. I got a mother and 
a father. Mamma would bust her heart if 
I went crooked, but Dad—he’d bust me! 

“So when Edgar says, would I defy the 
world, if his wife wouldn’ accep’ her free- 
dom, I says: ‘Lea’ me think it over.’ Then 
I went straight to her flat. 

“And I says to his fat old Frau: ‘My 
name’s Maybelle Jones and—’ And she cuts 
right in with: ‘So you’re the Maybelle he’s 
been talkin’ about in his sleep? Well, I 
was just comin’ down to th’ office to fire you, 
young lady!’ And I says: ‘Edgar and I 
love each other and—’ And she cuts right 
in with: ‘Don’t make me laugh. I’ve heard 
it all a dozen times. You don’t think you’re 
his first, do you? You do the boy a grave 
injustice.’ 

“She had me groggy in the first round, 
but I kep’ hornin’ in. Finely she says: 
‘Listen! I drew one them husbands that’s 
born polygamous. If he’d ’a’ married. all 
the girls he’s gone nuts about, he’d ’a’ made 
King Solomon look like a. woman-hater. 
But he married me first, and I’m the last 
he’s gonna get. I’m Mrs. Alpha and Mrs. 
Omaha both.’ 

“Well, I gave her a spiel about this and 
that, and she says: ‘I’m wise to Edgar and 
I’m wise to myself. I have a lot o’ gent’man 
friends that propose everything to me except 
marriage,’ says she. ‘I’d rather be married 
to anybody than to nobody. I like a night 
watchman round the house. I love my 
little flat. I love my little gang of friends. 
I love my own ways. And I get my share 
of fun,’ says she. 

“ ‘Besides,’ s’she, ‘I don’t believe in di- 
vorce, under no circs. There’s about a mil- 
lion divorces a year bein’ granted, and nearly 
ever’body I know’s got one or two. But 
not me! 

‘And I aint goin’ to. And nobody’s goin’ 
to get Edgar,’ s’she. ‘He can’t marry ’em 
without my consent, and he can’t keep ’em 
because I know what he earns and I take it 
all excep’ a little spendin’ money for the 
poor boy to run round on,’ she says. 

“Well, I begged and cried and pleaded, 
but she says: ‘Don’t be a jassax like all the 
other fool women. I was comin’ down 
tomorra to order you fired. But since you 
come to me straight, I'll let you stick around. 
All I ask,’ s’she, ‘is for you to lay off Edgar, 
and keep your eyes open. Let him get an- 
other st’nog, and you watch what happens,’ 
she says. 

“Well, I went home and cried all night, 
and I woke up half-sane, and I temp’rized 
with Edgar and told him couldn’t I have 
a job in the outside office where he wouldn’t 
wear me out so with despair, and he says 
yes, and he got a new stenog’apher, and— 
well, he kind o’ chilled on me, and gradually 
he begun to go wild over the new one. 

“When I hadda go into his office, I always 
caught ’em at it, just like I caught you. 
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Then one day his wife come down, and , 
bang-oh! Out went the poor girl, and | 
Edgar called me in to dictate a ‘Help Wanted 
—Female’ ad. 

“When his wife bounced the new one, he 
dictated another’n—the o1e you answered. 
And the rest followed like the night follows 
the day. I been wantin’ to warn you, but 
I hadn’t the nerve. But today, I don’ know 
—well, I got to talkin’. 

“Do as you like, dearie, but don’t take 
Edgar too serious. ‘Help Wanted—Female.’ 
That’s him all over. 

“He has a heart of gold—thin, but gold. 
He’s just built that way. There’s a lot of 
tired business men that can’t stand the 
strain of seein’ the same old wife at home 
and a percession of bright young girls at the 
office. 

“That’s why the business men get tired. 
They hit the desk in the morning, fresh as a 
daisy, and fight all day a losin’ battle be- 
tween business and beauty; and they go 
home all tired out. 

“You said this was your first job. Well, 
put it down to profit and loss, dearie; and 
—when they get too pashnut, resign. For 
if you don’t, there’ll be an old gorgonzola of 
a wife bawlin’ you out. 

“You wouldn't see it so often in the comic 
strips if it wasn’t true, dearie. Edgar is just 
a sample. There’s millions like him. But 
honestly, now, hasn’t he offered to buy you 
a bangle yet?” 

Helen sat with all her muscles clenched 
in an effort to keep from screaming. 

“If he aint, he will. Looky. Here’s the 
one he ga’ me. See, ‘E to M.’ Ah, come on 
and have a look.” , 

She dangled the little gold coin on the 
chain in front of Helen, till the tinkle and 
the tantalism dragged her eyes open. 

She looked past the bangle to behold 
Edgar—in his golf-togs from the Toggery. 


as HAT’S goin’on here? Why aren’t 
you in the front office?” 

“I been showin’ Helen the bangle you ga’ 
me,” Maybelle snickered. 

Edgar turned pale. Then with the bravery 
that office discipline had instilled in him, and 
with all the ferocity of a new lieutenant for 
an old sergeant, he snapped: 

“Tryin’ to make trouble, eh? Well, you’re 
fired !” 

Maybelle laughed gorgeously. 

“Guess again, Edgar, my dream-lad! I’m 
resignin’.. And I want a nice testimonial 
from you, in case the guy at the new job 
talks in his sleep too.” 

“You get no testimonial from this office, 
miss !” 

She turned to Helen: “You wouldn’t 
think he once ast me to defy the world, and 
was balancin’ on that very winda-sill because 
I wouldn’t, would you?” 

“Get out, before I throw you out!” Edgar 
roared. 

“Ah, throw yourself out the winda 
Maybelle sneered. “But first dictate me my 
reference and make it good—Form A 1— 
or I'll tell Helen some more.” 

He had a struggle with himself that almost 
wrecked him. At length he forced himself 
to be calm and groaned: 

“Miss Todd, will you kindly take a letter?” 

Helen had her pad already in her hand. 
She took a pencil from her desk and nodded. 
He spoke. She wrote. 

“To whom it may concern: The Vacuum 
Products Co. takes pleasure in stating that 
Miss Maybelle Jones is leaving our employ.” 

“No, you don’t,” cried Maybelle. “Change 
that ‘pleasure’ to ‘regrets,’ or—” 

Helen looked up. Edgar gnashed his teeth 
but bowed. He went on: 

“She leaves of her own volition. Got that 
—v-o-l-i-c-i-a-n. During her stay here she 
has proven herself to be a competent, reliable 
and rapid stenographer and typist—” 
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“Rapid but not fast,” said Maybelle, “and 












“They make pretty good cars nowadays, don't they? You hardly ever see 
one hung up on the road unless it is having tire trouble.” 


“And very seldom then, if the car is on Kelly-Spring fields.” 
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put in about telephone girl, bookkeeper and 
all the rest.” 

Edgar swallowed hard, and resumed: 

“Very good, Miss Todd.” 

He glared Maybelle out of the office, and 
while Helen’s fingers pattered on the key- 
board, he explained: 

“The golf-game was called off after I got 
into my togs. Customers couldn’t play. So 
I hurried back to you. High time, too. That 
lying cat has been talking to you. You don’t 
believe her, of course. Do you, dream-girl?” 

Helen shuddered, then smiled, and typed 
on. Edgar, ill at ease, watched her a moment 
cravenly, then seated himself at his desk. 

After a while Helen put in front of him 
the reference for Maybelle. He signed it and 
handed it up to her, seizing her free hand. 

“Will you sign the other one?” she pleaded. 

Automatically he wrote his name under the 
name of the firm, glanced at it carelessly. 

His eyes popped. The second letter was a 
duplicate of the first, except that it .carried 
Helen’s name instead of Maybelle’s. 

She had it out of his hand before he could 
crumple it. She was at her desk and folding 
it before he could get free of his cumbersome 
chair. 

“Helen! My love—my darling! You 
can’t! You wont!” 

“Please!” 

The buzzer rang. The president’s purr! 
He cursed and wailed, but he walked out, a 
soldier and an office man. 

When the president released him from his 
old stories and his stale old tricks with the 
big customer he was trying to sell, Edgar 
found a little note from Helen on his desk. 


“Dear Mr. Newland: If you really need 
me to break in a new secretary, I’ll come 
back tomorrow... But just now—I’d like to 
call it a day. 

Zz. T.” 


All that night Helen cried and. laughed, 
alternately and both together. The next 
morning she slept, a wreck in heart and 
body. All that night Louise worked up her 
scenario for the rescue of Helen. All that 
night her mother worried. 

The next day Louise had to go to high 
school. Mrs. Todd had her housework. In 
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the late afternoon her family began to re- 
assemble. 

The oldest son, Gilman, like Helen, lived 
away from home in a cloud that his mother 
could not penetrate, but whence she always 
expected the lightning to flash. 

Louise came back with her schoolbooks, 
Clifford with his, Dorothy with hers. By 
and by the father would come home, and the 
mother’s heart proved its loyalty to him by 
longing to spare him the knowledge of 
Helen’s peril. 

Then Helen arrived. Her mother fell on 
her neck as if she had been away for years. 
And Helen fell on her mother’s neck, as 
weakly as if she had famished on husks. 

Louise stared at Helen anxiously, saw how 
tired and sad her eyes were, and kept aloof 
till Helen marched to her slowly and timidly 
and. gave her a look beseeching mercy. 
Louise understood and was understood. No 
words were said, but as the two girls em- 
braced, their hearts exchanged messages. 
They were linked in a conspiracy to keep 
their parents as innocent as their parents 
conspired to keep them. 

Their ‘mother, bewildered still, but con- 
vinced that there was to be no fall from that 
mysterious ride, was content to know no 
more.’ She merely asked: “How did you 
get out of the office so early?” 

“Oh, I chucked that job,” said Helen. “I 
didn’t like it very well. I’m advertising for 
another. While I’m looking for it, I thought 
I'd better stay home with you—just to show 
you that you’ve got nothing to worry about.” 

Her mother looked like one of the Beati- 
tudes personified. 

That evening, back in her old room, Helen 
wrote an advertisement to leave at the news- 
paper, offices the next morning. 

“Exp. steno., tpwr, dict. op. bkpr., 
swtchbd. op., H. S. grad.” 

It would have to ‘appear in the thronged 
columns of “Situations Wanted—Female.” 

She hated that word. But she could not 
help it. Male and female created He them. 
And she was only twenty-four. There was 
still plenty of trouble ahead of her. 

(The dramatic story of Helen’s brother 
Gilman will be told by Mr. Hughes in the 
next, the December, issue.) 





THE HUSBAND EVERY WOMAN WANTS 
(Continued from page 65) 


fectly for thirty years. Never be quarrel- 
some on the same day. When you wake up 
in the morning, just talk it over and say, 
‘It’s my turn to quarrel today,’ or ‘It’s 
yours,’ and stick to it.” 

There is an easier rule—for us!—given me 
by a journalist, who claims that both he and 
his son have found it to work perfectly. 
‘They say: “Right, or wrong, your wife is 
always right.” 

Personally, I would rather have one on 
my husband by letting him be quarrelsome 
some days. 


N° human being who is a liar is a good 
or dependable husband or comrade. But 
when it comes to pitting truthfulness against 
courtesy—well, I’m not so sure! Of course 
it is possible to be both, but so many men 
err on the side of discourteous frankness. 
But truthfulness about matters that vitally 
concern or affect the well being of the home 
and personal relationship is essential. And— 
the best way to get truth is the ability, made 
up of half charity and half humor, to stand it! 

Generalities are truth in two dimensions 
only. The third dimension—personality—the 
essential one, is always missing. But though 
every woman has a different idea of what 
kind of a man she would welcome as a 
husband, we do, as women, fall into certain 
categories. Age probably makes the divi- 
sions even more than temperament. The 
flapper of fourteen usually likes an almost 


elderly man, until she discovers that her pet 
food gives him indigestion. The flapper of 
forty, a more frequent phenomenon than the 
fourteen-year-old one nowadays, prefers a 
younger and handsomer man. A good weaver 
of phrases, something exotic and Greek-god- 
dish, goes strong with her. But then neither 
of these flapper types is particularly eligible 
as a judge of what the perfect husband is like. 

Amongst reasonable women, however, ad- 
miration goes always to certain similar quali- 
ties in the type of man they would consider 
as the husband they would like. On top of 
kindness, energy, truthfulness, courage and 
courtesy, personality heaps other qualities— 
or defects. Now to some women the more er- 
ratic a man is, the more charming he seems! 

Even the attitude on selfishness varies. Of 
one thing I am certain, whether or not women 
consciously desire the quality of imagination 
in their man, it is as basic a necessity for a 
happy marriage as kindness or veracity. Not 
only does it keep away the deadly viper of 
monotony, but it gives both the husband 
himself and his wife the chance to ride over 
those rough waves which arise even in the 
smoothest seas. More than any other quality, 
imagination in the man enables a woman not 
only to share her tastes with her husband, 
but to see into this mind, to understand his 
interests, fancies and ambitions. And only 
imagination can help a man to realize the 
things women find so hard to understand 
in men. 
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Powerful Evidence 


“It’s Toasted” gives Lucky Strikes the 
finest flavor and protects the throat 
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What 11,105* 
doctors write 
about smoking 


HAT is the quality 

that Tito Schipa, 
Jeanne Gordon, Clarence 
Whitehill, Ezio Pinza, 
Nina Morgana, Frank 
Keenan, William Hodge, 
Laura Hope Crews, 
and other famous sing- 
ers, actors, broadcasters 
and public speakers 
have found that makes exclusively. My voice, 
LUCKY STRIKES oo ees 
delightful and of no possible injury to their voices? i 


William Hodge, 
Favorite Actor 
of the Stage, 
writes: 
“Until I began to 
smoke Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, I had to 
limit my pleasure in 
smoking. Now I 
smoke Lucky Strikes 
























For the answer we turned to medical men and asked 
them this question: 


Do you think from your experience with 
LUCKY STRIKE cigarettes that they are 
less irritating to sensitive or tender throats 
than other cigarettes, whatever the reason? 


11,105 doctors answered this question “YES.” 





Consider what these figures mean; consider that 
they represent the opinion and experience of doctors, 
those whose business it is to know. 
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11,105 signed cards confirming 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. above statement. 
= Wee riven ae Lena Roe sno 6, oerrooug 
New Yoru. fulp 2 1927, 
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E last cable is off—the 
whistle blows—and the 
great liner starts on another 


long voyage. As the shore line 
fades away, veteran and inexperi- 
enced travellers alike, can only guess 
what the future holds 
in store. But they 
know that before the 
ship sailed, every vital 
part was given pains- 
taking inspection. 
Hour after hour 
throughout the voy- 
age the same watch- 
fulness will be con- 
tinued. The captain 
is ready to meet heavy 
seas, for in fair weath- 
er he has prepared for 
storms. 


Each of us, during the 
autumn, bears a 
strange resemblance to 
a ship leaving port. 
Some, sturdy and 
sound and ready for 
what may come; 
others weak and unfit 
for a crisis; still 
others needing only a slight overhauling 
to qualify them to meet the added haz- 
ards which the winter months bring. 


January claims more deaths than Decem- 
ber, and February more than January. 
Year after year, the same thing occurs— 
because men and women and children 
have not fortified their bodies to meet 
the rigors of the winter. 








Then follows March—March called the 
“danger month” because it is then that 
neglected colds suddenly change -from 
seemingly unimportant discomforts to 
deadly menaces. Tired hearts and 
racked lungs make only a feeble fight for 
life. The plain truth is that all too 
many people live an abnormal life in the 
winter time. They eat too much. 
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hip-shape Condition 


They do not get enough exercise, 
nor enough fresh air. Too heavy 
a diet and too little sleep make 
a bad foundation on which to 
build health and strength. 


So now, during the crisp, autumn 
weather, exercise in 
the open when- 
ever it is possible. 
And during the win- 
ter, if you have no 
time or opportunity 
for outdoor exercise, 
you will find that in- 
telligent daily indoor 
exercise in a properly 
ventilated room is a 
fine substitute—a 
daily tonic. 


But, first of all, have 
a thorough physical 
examination. If there 
are any defects which 
can be corrected see 
that they are given 
immediate attention. 


© 1027 w. v1.00. 


It is a real cause for 

thanksgiving that this 
is only November and there is still 
plenty of time to make preparations 
to sail safely through the “danger 
month”. 


You who are wise 
will fit yourselves to 
meet the approaching 
winter months in ship- 
shape condition. 





This chart is an average picture of cause. In January, 1927, 16,200, 
the four years from May, 1923 to 
April, 1927. It illustrates graph- March 17,000. 
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In February 15,000. 


And in 





























ically for you, month by month, 
the average deathrate from Pneu- 
monia per 100,000 population 
from May to April. 


Study the picture. Note carefully 
the rise and fall. 


When you reach the dizzy pinnacle 
—the March Peak—you will see 
that the danger of death from all 
forms of Pneumonia is more than 
four times as great as in mid- 
summer. 
* *+ *& & 

Statistical records show that in 
November, 1926, 8,000 persons 
died of Pneumonia. In December 
11,400 persons died from the same 


March is also the peak month for 
colds and for deaths from heart 
disease and tuberculosis. More 
children die of measles in that 
month than in any other month 
of the year. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has prepared a series of 
simple exercises aimed to develop 
the body and keep it in sound phy- 
sical condition. An exercise chart 
and two valuable booklets, ““Com- 
monsense in Exercise” and “The 
Prevention of Pneumonia” will 
be mailed free of charge to anyone 
who writes for them. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 





Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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PICK YOUR PEN 
POINT E BY COLOR 





Red—STANDARD-— Suits most writers. 
A splendid correspondence point. Medium 
flexibility. For home and general use. 
Green— RIGID—Tempered to armor-plate 
hardness. Will not shade even under heavy 
pressure. Unequaled for manifolding. The sales- 
man’s friend. 

Purple— STIFF; FINE—Writes without 
pressure. Makes a thin, clear line and small 
accountants. 





Merchants who sell Waterman’s will be 
six points. Do this and select the one that 


When you buy a Waterman’s you buy perpetual pen service. | 
Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983—100 years of pen service 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


with its identify{ng color band offers the quickest, 
most reliable guide to pen point selection ; 


The following <ul don tuoldere. Soll Cimon! hakcade 
character. Look for them on Waterman’s Number Seven. 


Pink— FLEXIBLE; FINE—As resilient as 
a watch-spring. Fine, tapered point; ground 
fine to shade at any angle. Loved by 
stenographers. : 
Blue— BLUNT—An improved stub point. 
This point makes a broad line. May be held in 
any position. Liked by rapid writers. 


Yellow —ROUNDED—A different pen 


point. The tip is ball shape. Makes a heavy, 
characteristic line without pressure. Suits left- 
handed writers. 


to let you try all 
s you best. 
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$700 


NAGumber Seven 

Beautiful, resilient 
Ripple stainless rubber holder. 
Made with protective lip-guard 
and an unequaled patented fill- 
ing device. 











MODERN, particular smokers, it is 
your insistence upon the best that 
makes Camel lead all other cigarettes. 
You are hard to please. In the true 
spirit of the modern age, you look for 
until you find value supreme in a ciga- 
rette. And it is this unremitting search 
for quality that puts Camel over- 
whelmingly first. 

For Camel combines all those virtues 
so indispensable to the cool, satisfying 
smoke. The choicest Turkish and 


(amels—so mellow, mild and unfailingly good 


Domestic tobaccos that Nature’s sunny 
fields produce. And a blending that 
brings these inimitable flavors and fra- 
grances to the delighted taste of the 
smoker. Really, there is no other 
smoke like Camel. No other can be 
so everlastingly good. 

If your taste calls for the enchant- 
ment of. the finest, just try Camels. 
Always tasteful and smooth. Always 
so mellow and mild. 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





